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AN APPRAISAL OF THE FEDERAL-STATE SYSTEM 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION: THE 
NEED FOR A FEDERAL PLAN 


WILLIAM HABER AND J. J. JOSEPH 


HE federal-state system of unemployment compensation 
completed its fifth year of operation and its third year of 


benefit payments on January 1, 1941. The length of time 
during which benefits have been paid to unemployed workers varies 
from less than 2 years in Illinois and Montana to more than 4 
years in Wisconsin.’ This is due to the fact that the states? passed 
their laws at different times and the Social Security Act required 
2 full years of contributions before benefits could be paid. Taken 
as a whole, however, the period is sufficiently long to provide a basis 
for some evaluation of unemployment compensation, as well as 


t The Wisconsin system was in operation prior to the passage of the Social Security 
Act. As of March 31, 1941, the distribution of state plans by length of the benefit- 
payment experience was as follows: 


No. oF LENGTH OF No. oF LENGTH OF 


STATE PLANS BENEFIT EXPERIENCE STATE PLANS BENEFIt ExPERIENCE 
Years Months Years Months 
escent ce eieve eas 4 9 So Se ss Sen ees 2 7 
ME ie gag crs tie en ete 3 3 eS eee eee ee a 4 
BB eet patel Oe oicsa a seo 2 II 11 SEI ona ee aE erate 2 3 
Bicis cic aise woe pales 2 9 Bethe eae ae eate es I 9 


2In the terminology of unemployment compensation the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii jurisdictions are included as “‘states,”” thus making a total of 51. 
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some proposals for improvement. This is the purpose of the present 
article. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Unemployment compensation has made some very distinct con- 
tributions to our method of providing for the unemployed. Legisla- 
tion has been enacted in 48 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. The tax-offset device, therefore, in spite of its distinct 
disadvantages, kas been successful in overcoming the obstacles to 
independent state action. As a result cash benefits have been paid 
to several million unemployed workers in the last 3 years. Such pay- 
ments have undoubtedly alleviated the hardships of unemployment 
for at least a small portion (possibly 15 per cent) of those who were 
involuntarily unemployed during 1938, 1939, and 1940. In these 
years more than $13 billion was actually paid out to individuals who 
were either totally or partially unemployed. The number of individ- 
uals who were receiving benefits in any one month varied from about 
500,000 (in October, 1939) to more than 1} million (in June, 1940). 
Many of these workers have, of course, had more than one spell of 
unemployment and hence have received unemployment benefits dur- 
ing different periods. About 150 million unemployment benefit 
checks were issued during these 3 years. The average weekly benefit 
for total unemployment was approximately $10.00; for partial unem- 
ployment about $5.00. The average yearly payment for individuals 
receiving benefits was about $100.00. Meanwhile, wage credits, upon 
which benefits are computed, have been recorded for approximately 
28 million workers, employed by about 800,000 employers (see 
Table 1). 

By the end of 1940, more than $3 billion had been paid into the 
unemployment trust fund, leaving a net balance of nearly $2 billion 
—an amount equivalent to more than 4 years of payments at the 
present benefit levels. It is estimated that by January, 1942,:these 
reserves will increase to about $23 billion. 

Simultaneous with the operation of these contribution and benefit 
payment provisions, the employment service was expanded and 
spread out to include the smaller states and rural areas. There are 
now approximately 1,600 employment offices located in every major 
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community in the country, and an additional 3,000 itinerant points 
which are served at regular intervals. In the last 3 years the public 
employment service handled about 45 million applications (new 
and renewed), placing almost 8 million persons in private employ- 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES, 1938-40 











Major Employment Security Activities 1938 1939 1940 
Number of subject employers (June) 668 , 166 719,600 814,800 
Number of covered workers (esti- 

Se TRC MC eee eee 27,602,000 27,980,000 28 ,000 ,000 
Net amount of collections........ $778,392,000] $824,879,000] $853,824,000 
Number of initial claims......... 9,565,271 9,764,758 11,140,012 
Number of continued claims...... 45,790,606 56,533,762 67,001,971 
Number of benefit payments... .. 38,075,709 41,554,089 51,080, 113* 
Number of benefit payments (for 

total unemployment).......... 33,212,040 37,248,599 46, 166,965* 
Number of benefit payments (for 

partial unemployment){....... 2,566, 203 ‘3,207,177 4,800, 507* 
Amount of benefit payments}... .| $396,400,428] $429,820,056] $519,0945,914 
Amount of benefit payments (for 

total unemployment).......... $363 ,330,675| $401,478,677| $487,754,822 
Amount of benefit payments (for 

partial unemployment){........ $14,000,460] $20,971,097} $30,876,998 
Funds available for benefits (De- 

ret an) 2) $1 , 110,626 ,o00|$1 , 537, 797 ,000/$1 , 817, 100,000 


Applications for employment (new 














and renewed)................. 14,597,798 15,004,851 16,517,702 
Total Placements............ 2,701,178 3,476,889 3,782,984 
Private Placements........ 1,885,409) 2,676,300 3,225,911 
Public Placements......... 815,769 800,589 557,073 
Active File (December 31)........ 7,215,973 5,746,146 4,759,836 

Grants to states for administration 
(fiscal year; Title III only)... .. $42,255,900] $58,758,359] $58,333,503 

* Weeks compensated. 


t Includes part-total benefits. 


¢ In 1936 and 1937 Wisconsin paid out $2,146,817 in benefits. 


ment and some 2 million workers in public employment. Special 
services have been expanded to take care of veterans, farm work- 
ers, the handicapped, and other groups. A large part of the growth 
of the employment service is attributable to its amalgamation with 
the unemployment compensation system. It is not insignificant that 
we have come to designate the joint functions of employment service 
and unemployment compensation as the provision for “employment 


security.” 
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These years have also witnessed the establishment of an adminis- 
trative organization in the states and the pioneering work of the So- 
cial Security Board in Washington. These have met, with reasonable 
success, the difficult problems of initiating a benefit-payment system 
and of collecting contributions. Some 35,000 persons are employed 
by the various administrative units, the majority of whom are now 
under a merit system. 

Finally, unemployment compensation has come to be recognized 
as a program for the general welfare, by the courts, by employers, 
by labor, and by the general public. It now undoubtedly represents 
a permanent part of public policy in dealing with unemployment. 
Many groups are evidencing a critical interest which is indispensable 
in the development of an improved system. Unemployment com- 
pensation is an established institution in American life. 


THE “OBJECTIVES” OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


For purposes of evaluation, the mere recitation of the physical ac- 
complishments of a program means little. Far more important is the 
relationship of the accomplishments to the objective of the program. 

Unfortunately, there has been much confusion concerning the ob- 
jective of unemployment compensation. To many persons, indeed, 
there are several objectives. For the fact is that no fully developed 
or consistent body of unemployment compensation theory preceded 
the enactment of the first hastily drafted laws. Nor have the amend- 
ments of recent years been based on consistent principles. More 
often they have been motivated by administrative considerations 
or concessions to pressure groups. 

The major controversy in unemployment compensation has been 
and still is between those who believe unemployment compensation 
should serve as a “first line of defense” against unemployment and 
those who believe the system is intended to “stabilize employment.” 
Employers and labor are split on this as are many federal and state 
administrators. Those who believe that both of these objectives (and 
even other objectives)‘ should guide the program simply restate the 


3See Harry Malisoff, “The Import of Theory in Unemployment Compensation,” 
Political Science Quarterly, LV (June, 1940), 249-58. 

4 See, e.g., Royal Parkinson, ‘‘Designing State Acts for Job Insurance,” Personnel 
Journal, 1935-36, pp. 254-61. 
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issue in terms of ‘‘what is the main purpose”’ of unemployment com- 


pensation? 
In our view unemployment compensation should be governed by 
1 a single purpose—the provision of adequate protection, as a matter 
| of right, against unemployment for all ordinarily employed workers 
who are involuntarily unemployed. Experience has demonstrated 


that multiple-purpose systems of unemployment relief (including 
| work programs as well as unemployment compensation) produce in- 
ternal contradictions and often prevent the full realization of any 
or all of the purposes. 

Now no one can deny that among the effects of unemployment 
compensation there may be a reduction in relief rolls; that there may 
be a transfer of purchasing-power from prosperity to depression; 
that employers may be aided in retaining their labor reserves intact; 
and that the stabilization of employment may accompany the opera- 
tion of the system. All these phenomena have already materialized 
in varying degrees, and each of them should be carefully studied. 
But—and this is the crux of the matter—these developments do not 
constitute objectives of unemployment compensation. If the stabili- 
zation of employment, for example, were one of the “objectives” of 
the compensation laws, the failure to prevent unemployment would 
be the failure of unemployment compensation. A recent example of 
| the distortion of unemployment compensation with assorted objec- 
tives is the introduction of bills in state legislatures to make unem- 
ployment benefits payable in case of sickness, Sickness insurance 
for the American people is highly desirable and is long overdue. Its 
_ absence represents a definite shortcoming of the social security sys- 
tem as a whole. Grafting it upon the unemployment compensation 
! system, however, represents an opportunistic approach rather than 
| a carefully planned scheme to provide benefits during sickness. 

On the qualitative side, we would add the following criteria in 
evaluating an unemployment compensation system: 


| 1. Benefit payments should be socially adequate; in other words, the amount 
and the duration of benefits should be sufficient to support an unemployed 
worker and his dependents to an extent that will at least guarantee their sub- 
sistence and not require supplementation with general relief. 
! 2. Equal protection (in cost-of-living terms) should be afforded to all workers, 
regardless of their industry, occupation, or state of residence. 
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3. The system should be understandable to both workers and employers and 
not impose unreasonable reporting burdens on employers. 

4. Unemployment compensation should be so planned as to avoid uneconomic 
dislocations in the labor market, undesirable employinent practices, and 
friction between employers and employees. 

5. The system should be financed by tax measures which will insure adequate 
benefits and conform to the principle of “ability-to-pay.” 

6. The administrative structure should lend itself to the least delay and lowest 
possible cost in the collection of contributions and payment of benefits. 

7. Unemployment compensation should be planned in relation to the entire 
social security program, so that integration and co-ordination can be achieved 
where desirable, and duplications of function avoided where possible. 


Compared with these standards, the present unemployment com- 
pensation system exhibits serious shortcomings. 


THE SHORTCOMINGS OF COVERAGE AND ‘‘PROTECTION”’ 


A comparison of the number of workers with wage credits under 
the state unemployment compensation plans and the total number 
of gainful workers in the United States reveals the first shortcoming 
of unemployment compensation—its limited coverage. Because of 
the statutory exclusion of such important occupational groups as 
agricultural labor, domestic service, government and maritime em- 
ployment, in addition to the employees of small establishments, 
scarcely more than half (51 per cent) of the labor supply is covered 
by the various laws.5 

In all unemployment compensatior. statistics, national averages 
conceal wide variations in state figures. In the case of covered em- 
ployment a state-by-state analysis shows that the proportion of 
gainful workers covered varied in 1938 from 15 per cent in North 
Dakota to 71 per cent in Massachusetts.° Industrial states as a rule 


5 Disregarding employers and self-employed persons, it is estimated that the occu- 
pational exclusions affect 3,500,000 unpaid family workers in agriculture; 3,300,000 
agricultural laborers; 2,500,000 domestic servants; 3,000,000 government employees; 
700,000 in nonprofit organizations; 175,000 maritime employees; and several hundred 
thousand miscellaneous employees. About 5 million workers are excluded by the 
size-of-firm exclusions. 


6 These variations can be accounted for in large part by the differing industrial 
patterns among the states. The exclusion of farm labor, for example, affects about 65 
per cent of the gainful workers in Mississippi and only 3 per cent in Rhode Island. 
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cover the larger proportions of their workers, although the exclusion 
of employees in small establishments has considerable bearing on 
this figure.? 

The excluded groups have not been covered under the state laws 
(and the Social Security Act) for a variety of actuarial, admin- 
istrative, and political reasons. Without going into this special ques- 
tion, it may be observed that if these grounds for exclusion once had 
historical justifications most of them have since largely disappeared. 
In view of the ingenuity which state administrators displayed in 
solving intricate benefit-payment problems, the collection of taxes 
from small employers and from employers of agricultural and 
domestic service would be relatively simple. The real obstacles to 
the extension of coverage are political—on the one hand, pressure 
groups of employers and, on the other hand, the reluctance to trans- 
fer to a national system of unemployment compensation. Some 
groups at present excluded, such as maritime workers, can be cov- 
ered only by a national system; it is also extremely unlikely that 
agricultural or domestic service will ever be covered except through 
federal action. The actuarial objections to the extension of coverage 
are now also less well founded in view of the very large reserves in 
the Unemployment Trust Fund. 

In addition, it is important to indicate that many workers may 
be nominally “covered” by a state unemployment compensation 
law and still be actually excluded from its protection. In the effort 
to limit benefit payn.ents to “regularly employed” persons, legisla- 
tors in all states have included an earnings eligibility requiremenc. 
This requirement is expressed either as a multiple of the weekly 
benefit amount or as a flat amount of wages during a specified 
past period or, in a few states, on the basis of the length of employ- 
ment. 

Our major interest here is not with the variations® or the incon- 


7It has been estimated that, if coverage was extended to employers of 1 or more 
workers in all states, the proportion of covered workers in the country as a whole would 
rise to 62 per cent. The range among the states would then be from 25 per cent in 
Arkansas (where the 1-or-more provision now applies) to 79 per cent in Maine (where 
the 8-or-more provision now applies.) 

8 In Rhode Island, e.g., a worker can qualify for benefits by earning only $100 in the 
previous year; in California the requirement is $300. 
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sistencies? of these provisions but with their results. According to 
a conservative calculation, in about three-fourths of the states at 
least 15 per cent of the covered workers in 1938 could not have 
qualified for benefits on the basis of their annual earnings; and in 
one-third of the states 25 per cent or more of the covered workers 
would have been ineligible had they become unemployed.*® In one 
state (Florida) about 50 per cent of the applicants for benefit in 1940 
were disallowed because they had had insufficient or no earnings. 
In 1939, 10.1 per cent of the 3} million initial claims for benefit 
(disposed of on first determination) in 30 states were disallowed 


. because of insufficient wage credits, while 5.6 per cent were dis- 


allowed because they had no wage records. Only 1.2 per cent were 
disallowed for other reasons.“ From independent calculations it 
appears that 45 million workers, or 18 per cent of the total coverage, 
could not have qualified for benefits in 1938. These figures indicate 
that the deviation between coverage and protection is extremely 
wide. For a substantial proportion of wage-earners, coverage under 
unemployment compensation is illusory. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF BENEFITS: AMOUNT AND DURATION 


For those individuals who do meet the coverage and earnings 
eligibility requirements, the record shows that the average weekly 
benefit amount and the duration of benefits are both inadequate to 
meet the needs of most workers and their families. 

About go per cent of the benefit payments in 1940 were for weeks 
of total unemployment. The average weekly benefit for total un- 
employment for the whole country was $10.57. This average varied 
widely among the states, from $14.16 in California to $4.68 in 
North Carolina. About 44 per cent of the weekly benefits for total 
unemployment were in amounts less than $10.00. Indeed, in North 
Carolina, Arkansas, and Mississippi, more than a third of the weekly 


9In one state some workers who had earned $360 in the previous year were dis- 
qualified, while others who had earned only $160 were found eligible for benefits. 

10 Daniel Creamer and Marvin Bloom, ‘‘Notes on Adequacy of Unemployment Com- 
pensation,” Social Security Bulletin, III, No. 1 (January, 1940), 9. 

1 Charles V. Kidd and Enid B. Francis, ‘‘Volume and Disposition of New Claims 
for Benefits in 1939,” Social Security Bulletin, III, No. 6 (June, 1940), 16. 
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benefits for total unemployment were less than $5.00." Even allow- 
ing for regional differences in the cost of living, large proportions 
of the weekly benefits seem grossly inadequate to meet the mini- 
mum needs of unemployed workers. Furthermore, the combined 
statutory and “administrative” waiting periods often result in long 
delays before the payment even of these small checks. 

The average annual payment for unemployment in 1940 was 
$100.15 per worker, ranging from $174.12 in California to only $42.60 
in South Carolina. While not entirely comparable, it is important 
to note that the national annual payment of $100.00 per worker in 
unemployment compensation compares very unfavorably with the 
corresponding annual payment for general relief (about $296.00) and 
for the Work Projects Administration (about $663.00)."3 

The provisions for partial unemployment are even more inade- 
quate than those for total unemployment. The average payment for 
partial or part-total unemployment in 1940 was about $6.00. The 
two largest state systems—New York and Pennsylvania—covering 
about one-fourth of all the workers under unemployment compensa- 
tion, still do not have any statutory provision for partial unemploy- 
ment benefits.4 In the states which do have such provisions, partial 
benefits have constituted only about 5 per cent of all payments. In 
some states partial benefits have constituted only about 1 per cent 
of all benefit payments, while in others this proportion has been 
about 20 per cent during some months and going as high as 50 per 
cent. 

Lax administration in some states has been as important a factor 
in accounting for these striking variations as statutory and indus- 
trial differences.'* As of January, 1941, the failure in most states to 
implement effectively their partial-benefit provisions was one of the 
definite shortcomings in the benefit program. Since then, the Social 
Security Board has laid down minimum administrative standards 
for the payment of partial benefits, and this feature of unemploy- 


12 Social Security, XIV, No. 4 (April, 1941), 4-5. "3 Ibid., p. 1. 

4 New Jersey did not enact a provision for partial benefits until December, 1940. 

15 J. J. Joseph, An Exploratory Memorandum on Partial Unemployment Benefits in 
State Unemployment Compensation Systems (Committee on Social Security of the Social 
Science Research Council Pamphlet Series, No. 4 [May, 1940]). Pp. 103. 
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ment compensation may soon be improved.”* The present statutory 
provisions remain, however, as a limiting factor. 

The duration of benefits is fully as important as the size of the 
weekly benefit amount. In this respect the system is astonishingly 
inadequate in most states. The laws generally provide for a maxi- 
mum duration of benefits of 15 weeks. (In Missouri it is only 12 
weeks; in California, 26 weeks). With the exception of 11 states 
which provide for a flat duration for all recipients, however, these 
provisions are qualified by additional earnings requirements which 
further reduce the “potential duration” of benefits. In 21 states the 
maximum duration of benefits can be less than 5 weeks. The average 
actual duration (in full weeks) for selected states together with the 
“exhaustion ratio” (i.e., the proportion of claimants who draw all 
the benefits to which they are entitled) for selected time periods is 
shown in Table 2. 

It is clear from these data that about half of all claimants (and in 
some states a much larger proportion) exhaust their rights to benefits 
while they are still without jobs. Despite their “favored” status 
under unemployment compensation, many of these workers may 
have to turn to relief agencies after all. For the worker who has 
waited several weeks for the first of 7 or 8 weekly checks which do 
not adequately cover the living costs of his family, this system can 
hardly be termed “a first line of detense,”’ much less “‘social security.” 

There is abundant evidence of the inadequacy of benefit pay- 
ments.’? Early recognition of this problem has brought forth de- 


%6 Bureau of Employment Security of the Social Security Board, Standards and Pro- 
cedures for the Administration of Benefits for Partial Unemployment (Employment 
Security Memo. 15 [February, 1941]). Pp. 38. 


17 See, e.g., the following articles in the Social Security Bulletin: Creamer and Bloom, 
op. cit., pp. 6-9; Daniel Creamer and Arthur C. Wellman, “‘Adequacy of Unemployment 
Benefits in the Detroit Area during the 1938 Recession,” November, 1940, pp. 3-11; Paul 
L. Stanchfield, “‘Adequacy of Benefit Duration in Michigan, 1938-39,’’ September, 1940, 
pp. 19-28. Articles by Paul L. Stanchfield on ‘‘Adequacy of Benefit Payments in a 
Highly Industrial Area’’ and by E. J. Eberling on ‘‘Adequacy of Benefit Payments in a 
Semi-industrial Area’’ may be found in Social Security Board, Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Contributions, Benefits, and Reserves (Employment Security Memo. 5 (February, 
1940]), pp. 20-66. Studies by state administrative agencies are abstracted in the 
State Research and Statistics Exchange Bulletin, published irregularly by the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the Social Security Board. 
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mands from several sources for increased benefits. The Congression- 
al Committee To Investigate Unemployment and Relief recom- 
mended in April, 1939, that the unemployment benefit system “‘be 
strengthened.” In January, 1940, the chairman of the Social Se- 
curity Board made the following suggestions for amendments to 
state laws: (1) The waiting period should be reduced; (2) a higher 


TABLE 2 


AVERAGE DURATION OF BENEFIT PAYMENTS IN 
SELECTED STATES* 











Proportion of 

Average Be me- | All Claimants 
State fit Duration - 

(Weeks) Exhausting 
Benefits 

NGA 842442800 vert 10.6 49.4 
WEDS Srsiets. vie'os dene ols 10.1 69.0 
Kentucky............ 12.2 72.3 
Michigan............ 10.9 45.8 
Minnesota........... 8.5 63.0 
New Hampshire...... 9.4 55-3 
North Carolina....... 10.0 39.0 
Ou eee 12.1 58.0 
Oklahoma............ FF 80.4 
Pennsylvania......... 8.8 50.9 
West Virginia........ 9.7 36.5 











*Source: ‘‘Duration of Benefit Payments,’’ Social Secu- 
rity Bulletin, IV, No. 1 (January, 1941), 42, Table r. 


minimum benefit should be provided (at least $5.00 in all states); 
(3) the bene‘it rate should be increased; (4) the duration of benefits 
should be lengthened; (5) partial unemployment benefits should be ° 
paid; (6) the eligibility and disqualification provisions should be re- 
examined."® 

Aside from the unlikely prospects that such amendments will be 
enacted, on the basis of individual state initiative, there is a real 
question about their desirability.”? “Liberalization” of benefits along 


18 A, J. Altmeyer, ‘‘Liberalizing Unemployment Compensation,” Social Security 
Bulletin, II, No. 1 (January, 1940), 3-5. 


19 “‘The existing hesitancy regarding certain proposals for liberalizing benefits may 
...., in no small measure, reflect a feeling that merely an increase of existing bene- 
fits would not promote the basic objectives but rather cement the prevailing benefit 
provisions into the plans—and so make a bad situation worse” (R. A. Hohaus and 
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existing lines is necessary but not enough. (With the exception of a 
few states, the amendments adopted thus far in the 1941 state legis- 
lative sessions constitute a negligible liberalization.) From the outset, 
the American laws (with one exception) have adhered to a supposed- 
ly mathematically direct relationship between previous earnings and 
benefits. The basic anomaly of the benefit structure is the fact that 
the benefit rate (and duration of benefits in most states) is greatest 
for higher-paid workers, who need it least, and smallest for lower- 
paid workers, who need it most. As Professor Bakke puts it: 

We have set up a system of benefits to correct the inadequacies and irregu- 
larities of wages and have geared the amount and duration of benefits to the 
very inadequacies and irregularities we are trying to correct. We have set up a 
device to keep workers off poor relief and then we pay the highest benefits to 
those workers least likely to need poor relief, and have taken no account of the 
principal factor which leads them to the relief office, the size of their families.7° 


As a result of the fixed relationship between benefits and earnings, 
liberalizing the benefit formula is a wholly inadequate method of 
dealing with the problem of inadequate benefits. What is needed is 
a revision of the principles on which benefits are paid. 

The present benefit formulas incidentally discriminate against 
women (many of whom are sole wage-earners in their families) and 
Negroes (regardless of the size of their families) merely because these 
two groups generally receive comparatively lower wages. Until bene- 
fits are related to the needs of workers by providing for dependents’ 
allowances, unemployment compensation will not meet the first test 
of social adequacy. 


EXPERIENCE RATING—-A THREAT TO THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION SYSTEM 


Considering the objective of unemployment compensation, as in- 
dicated above, it would seem that the center of attention in this 


F. S. Jahn, “Unemployment Compensation in the United States,” Transactions of the 
Actuarial Society of America, XLI, Part II, No. 104 [October-November, 1940], 


452-53): 
20, Wight Bakke, “The Benefit Structure of Unemployment Compensation,” 
Lawyers Guild Review, I, No. 2 (December, 1940), 1-5. 
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program would be on the payment of benefits. This is not the case. 
At this writing most unemployment compensation problems, at both 
the legislative and the administrative levels, are directly involved 
with, if not subordinated to, experience rating. Thus, for example, 
in one state during a recent legislative session partial unemployment 
benefits were “offered” to labor only if labor would agree in return 
to the inclusion of experience rating in the law. In another state the 
proposed “deal” was between the elimination of employee contribu- 
tions and the adoption of experience rating. Proposals to extend cov- 
erage, to liberalize benefits, to make determinations of seasonal indus- 
tries—these and similar measures are tested for their effect upon a 
possible reduction in the employer’s tax rate which experience rating 
might make possible. In short, employers and many administrators, 
in their preoccupation with experience rating, are converting the 
present systems into a tax program rather than one designed to pay 
benefits to unemployed workers. 

The historical antecedents of this trend are well known.” The 
arguments pro and con have been repeated numberless times.” And 
the forces on both sides are pretty well arrayed. Those in favor of 
experience rating are employers (with some exceptions), most of the 
state officials (especially Wisconsin’s), and the growing industry of 
“employment stabilization consultants.”” Opposed to experience 
rating are organized labor (with rare local exceptions), a number 
of employers,?’ most federal officials, and most students of unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Proponents of experience rating, who began by drawing a false 
analogy between the prevention of industrial accidents and the “pre- 


21 See Harry Malisoff, ‘“The Emergency of Unemployment Compensation,”’ Political 
Science Quarterly, LIV, No. 2 (June, 1939), 237-58; No. 3, September, 1939, pp. 391- 
420; and No. 4, December, 1939, pp. 577-99. 


22 For general treatises on this subject see Herman Feldman and Donald M. Smith, 
The Case for Experience Rating in Unemployment Compensation and a Proposed Method. 
Pp. 61. Richard A. Lester and Charles V. Kidd, The Case against Experience Rating in 
Unemployment Compensation (Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1939). Pp. so. 


23 The Associated General Contractors of America, Inc., e.g., recommends the repeal 
of experience rating (see Statements Presented by Several Interested Groups at a Meeting 
of the Committee on Employer Experience Rating, of the Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies [February 13, 1940], p. 33). 
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vention” of unemployment,‘ now base their arguments primarily on 
(1) the assumption that individual employers can stabilize employ- 
ment under the inducement of a lowered pay-roll tax and (2) on the 
grounds that experience rating will equitably distribute the costs of 
unemployment compensation. 

There is no question about the advantages of steady employment 
for the individual worker and the individual employer.*> In the early 
years of the depression, the employment stabilization movement 
merited considerable attention among management experts and some 
employers.”* It soon became apparent, however, that the major part 
of unemployment is the result of complex secular, cyclical, and tech- 
nological factors. The sphere of employment stabilization is there- 
fore confined to seasonal and intermittent unemployment, and even 
here most individual employers are extremely limited in their ability 
to control employment fluctuations.?7 Despite this reality, experi- 
ence rating has given “new life’’** to the employment stabilization 
movement.”° 


24 See Karl Pribram and Philip Booth, Merit Rating and Unemployment Compensa- 
tion (Social Security Board, October, 1939), pp. 8-12. 

3s “Indeed, the value of regularized employment to those directly benefiting is such 
that one may wonder why an incentive tax is required to bring about regularization” 
(Charles V. Kidd, “‘The Issue of Merit Rating in Unemployment Insurance,” Social 
Security, 1940, p. 57). 

26 Among the many studies of this period were the following: Edwin S. Smith, 
Reducing Seasonal Unemployment (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931). Pp. 
296. New York State, The Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Problems, Less 
Unemployment through Stabilization of Operations (Albany, 1931). Pp. 130. Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, American Section, Employment Regularization in the 
United States (Washington, 1931). Pp. 84. 

27 See especially Committee on Employer Experience Rating of the Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security Agencies, ‘‘An Evaluation of Experience Rating 
in Relation to Federal Standards and the Broad Social and Economic Effects of Vari- 
able Rates,” Majority Report (September, 1940), II, 26-42. 

28 In the most recent book on this subject the firms selected as successful illustration 
of stabilization are very frequently the identical ones (e.g., Proctor & Gamble, Colum- 
bia Conserve, Eastman Kodak, etc.) cited ten years earlier (see Herman Feldman, 
Stabilizing Jobs and Wages [New York: Harper & Bros., 1940]. Pp. 334). 

29 In a summary of nine of “‘the more important financial advantages that accrue to 
employers from employment regularization,’ as enumerated by 183 companies, the 
“reduction of tax rates through merit rating” was listed first (see National Association 
of Manufacturers, Employment Regularization (January, 1940], p. 11). 
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As for the second argument, the confused state of shifting and inci- 
dence theory with respect to the pay-roll tax makes it virtually im- 
possible to allocate the social cost of unemployment. In this connec- 
tion it might be pointed out that ‘‘there is a basic inconsistency be- 
tween the two justifications advanced for experience rating. If ex- 
perience rating is to allocate social costs, it must do so through in- 
creased prices to consumers. A perfect allocation would result in the 
complete unloading of the tax by employers; in the long run employ- 
ers would bear no part of the burden of the tax. On the other hand, 
for the pay-roll tax to serve as an incentive to stabilization assumes 
that the employer bears the burden of the tax. If the employer bears 
the burden of the tax, he cannot shift it; if he shifts it, he cannot 
bear its burden.’’3° 

But it is not enough to say that experience rating is wrong in 
theory alone. Experience rating, when saddled on an unemployment 
compensation system, has positive harmful effects.** The reintro- 
duction of the interstate competition problem,” the threat to the 
solvency of the state funds, and the almost unbelievably complex 
administrative problems created by experience rating34 constitute 
extremely forceful arguments against it in unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

Above all, data which have recently been published on the opera- 


3° Committee on Employer Experience Rating of the Interstate Conference, of. cit., 
II, p. 50. 

3t When provisions for the stabilization of employment were experimented with in 
Great Britain and Germany, through unemployment compensation, the results were 
unfortunate. These provisions were abandoned when they came in conflict with the 
protective function of the program. 


32 “One study shows that employers with identical employment would have paid 3 
per cent in Michigan, 2.7 per cent in Kentucky and Wisconsin, 1.5 per cent in Con- 
necticut, and less than 1 per cent in Delaware” (Committee on Employer Experience 
Rating of the Interstate Conference, o. cit., II, p. 10). 

33 Thomas J. Mills, ‘‘Unemployment Reserves and Experience Rating,’’ in Social 
Security Board, Unemployment Compensation Contributions, Benefits, and Reserves 
(Employment Security Memo. 5 [February, 1940]), pp. 67-78. 


34 Charles V. Kidd, The Administration of Automatic Merit Rating under Pooled 
Fund Laws (Bureau of Research and Statistics of the Social Security Board, Bureau 
Memo. 3 [September, 1938]. Pp. 115). A summary of this report may be found in the 
Social Security Bulletin, 1, No. 11 (November, 1938), 3-9. 
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tion of experience rating in the 4 states (Wisconsin, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and Indiana) where variable rates were in effect prior to 
January, 1941,*5 make it possible to formulate several propositions 
which represent positive criticisms of this device and emphasize the 
urgency of its repeal. To state them briefly: (1) Experience rating 
has encouraged employment practices inimical to workers and un- 
desirable from the point of view of labor-market policy; (2) most re- 
duced contribution rates have not been directly related to bona fide 
employment stabilization but reflect such chance factors as the in- 
dustry of the employer, economic conditions, or the peculiarities of 
the present experience-rating provisions; many employers, for ex- 
ample, will be able to secure reduced rates because production for 
defense needs will reduce employment fluctuations in their plants. 
(3) Experience rating is being utilized as a method of reducing taxes 
and restricting benefits and thus works at cross-purposes with the 
objective of unemployment compensation. 

The present experience-rating provisions of state laws generally 
measure stabilization in terms of a “reserve ratio,” i.e., the relation- 
ship between the amount of benefits paid from an employer’s re- 
serve account and his average annual pay roll. Consequently, the 
inducement for employers is not so much to stabilize employment as 
it is to reduce compensable unemployment,°* and for the majority 
of employers this is probably much more feasible. 

C. A. Myers’ recent study of experience rating in Wisconsin*’ 
demonstrates the necessity to distinguish between bona fide stabili- 


35 The effective dates of variable rates among the 39 states with experience-rating 
provisions are as follows: 


Effective Date No. of States Effective Date No. of States 
WARUMTY. 0056.....6- 05. I January, 1942........... 19 
January, 1940........... 3 WUEY, SSOR2. c's5.. = 300% oe 2 
WGRGRXY, TH8T.:...... ss II January, 1943........... I 
WR PAGES eles ic cc's 2 


36 “So long as this loop-hole exists, experience rating is very defective, and in actu- 
al operation will fail to secure the theoretical advantages of variable contribution rates” 
(Edwin E. Witte, ““Whither Unemployment Compensation?” Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute of Employment Security (University of Minnesota, 1940], p. 55). 

37 Charles A. Myers, Employment Stabilization and the Wisconsin Act (Bureau of 
Employment Security of the Social Security Board Memo. 10 [September, 1940]). 
Pp. 149. 
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zation and reduced tax rates achieved through benefit avoidance. 
Inasmuch as “‘the results of an employer’s efforts to avoid benefits 
are reflected in his reserve ratio in exactly the same way as efforts 
intended to stabilize employment,”’%* the study realistically had to 
deal with both techniques. Along with the customary methods of 
stabilization,*® in which a degree of success was attained by a limited 
number of firms,*° Myers discovered the following devices of avoid- 
ing benefits: (1) work-spreading (or the stabilization of underem- 
ployment) was being used more intensively by about half of the 247 
firms interviewed than before the Act was passed; (2) 15.8 per cent 
of the firms were hiring for the probationary period only; (3) 13 
per cent hired persons not eligible to receive benefits (students, self- 
employed, etc.); (4) about a fourth of the firms laid off or rehired em- 
ployees at such a time of the calendar week that partial benefits did 
not result. (This method does not differ greatly from work-spread- 
ing.) Other devices used to avoid benefit payments included con- 
tracting out of certain work, moving some operations out of the 
state, and laying off those workers with the fewest weeks of employ- 
ment to their credit. 

As variable rate provisions become effective in more states, these 
practices will undoubtedly increase. Experience rating has given rise 
to the growth of stabilization consulting services (a few o! them are 
operated by former unemployment compensation officials) which ad- 
vise employers on methods of reducing tax rates. The business press 
contains numerous articles both on methods of stabilizing employ- 
ment and on avoiding benefit payments.” Many of these articles ad- 


38 Ibid., p. 93. 

39 Used most frequently were (1) more centralized employment management, in- 
cluding more careful selection of the work force; (2) transfers; (3) repair work in off- 
seasons; (4) production planning; (5) working overtime or refusing orders. Used less 
frequently were (6) diversification of products, (7) dovetailing, (8) advance orders, and 
(9) standardizing the line of products (zbid., pp. 83-91). 

4° See also Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, The First Wisconsin Conference on 
Steadier Jobs (Milwaukee, June 21, 1940). Pp. 68. 


41 Myers, op. cit., pp. 93-101. 

42 See Franz Huber, A Brief Bibliography on Changes in Employment Practices Re- 
sulting from the Operation of the Social Security Program (Committee on Social Security 
of the Social Science Research Council, July, 1940). Pp. 9. 
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vise laying off employees who are ineligible for benefits, hiring in- 
eligible workers, hiring employees with greater care, contracting out 
certain jobs, refraining from employment expansion, spreading work 
and taking advantage of the disqualification provisions by filing 
appeals against the allowance of benefits in all questionable cases.‘ 

In the Myers study only about 11 per cent of the firms interviewed 
achieved appreciable stabilization, yet 43 per cent of these firms re- 
ceived reduced rates in 1939 under the Wisconsin law. In fact, some 
of the firms which reported that stabilization was for them “difficult 
or impossible’—and actually achieved none—did obtain rate re- 
ductions.** If bona fide stabilization has not taken place, then how 
have reduced rates been achieved? 

Aside from benefit avoidance, the answer can be found in the 
nature of the employer’s industry, economic conditions, voluntary 
contributions to the fund, and similar factors. In Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, and Indiana reduced rates were generally 
common in the transportation, communications, utilities, printing 
and publishing, wholesale and retail trade, finance, insurance, real 
estate, and similar industry groups, while they were comparatively 
infrequent in coal mining, construction, and certain manufacturing 
industries. This seems to substantiate the statement that experience 
rating ‘“‘rewards employers who are fortuitously located in stable in- 


43 See, e.g., James A. Councilor, ‘Social Security Taxation,”’ Journal of Accountancy, 
October, 1939, Pp. 244-52. 

Some employers have gone further. Some state agencies and the Social Security 
Board have been receiving letters from workers indicating that the practice of intimi- 
dating employees against filing claims for benefits, under the threat of complete sepa- 
ration from the job, is fairly widespread. Some workers have already been discharged 
because they exercised their right of claiming benefits. In one case, an employee worked 
without remuneration in order to reimburse her employer for benefit charges against 
his reserve account, on threat of permanent loss of job and blacklisting. If these cases 
are not typical, they are at least serious enough to have called forth proposals for legis- 
lation making it illegal to intimidate employees against filing unemployment benefit 
claims. 

Another development is the establishment by employer or trade associations of 
clearing houses for jobs. The National Metal Trades Association has established such 
bureaus in a number of midwestern cities (see Harwood F. Merrill, ““New Job-stabilizing 
Plan Cuts Payroll Taxes,” Forbes, August 1, 1938, p. 12. 


44 Myers, op. cit., pp. 132-36). 
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dustries, and adds further difficulties to those who are unfortunately 
engaged in unstable industries.’’ 

There does not even seem to be a pretense that reduced rates are 
directly related to employment stabilization. (Significantly, experi- 
ence rating is no longer called “merit rating.”) In Nebraska, where 
31 per cent of all employers obtained rate reductions in 1940, 
“chance factors, such as credit for 1936 contributions and employers’ 
voluntary contributions, which are not directly related to personnel 
practices intended to reduce employment fluctuations, have played 
a significant part in accounting for variations in employer contribu- 
tion rates for 1940.”4° In Indiana, where only 4 per cent of all em- 
ployers received rate reductions during 1940, “declining pay rolls 
during 1939 and the payment of voluntary contributions were largely 
responsible for the reductions in contribution rates, rather than em- 
ployment stabilization.”4?7 And in South Dakota, where 7 per cent 
of the employers were favored with rate reductions, “these reduced 
rates are attributable to declines in employers’ 1939 pay rolls, as 
compared to pay rolls in earlier years, rather than to stabilization 
achievements.”4* In Wisconsin the high proportion of accounts with 
reduced rates (60 per cent) can be accounted for in large part by 
the longer period (from July 1, 1934, to December 31, 1937) of previ- 
ous contributions at 2 per cent.4? In most other states contribution 
rates were 0.9 per cent in 1936 and 1.8 per cent in 1937. 

The social value of whatever stabilization has been, and may yet 
be, achieved is open to question. In the first place, it is conceded 
that regularization in one plant may lead to employment irregulari- 
ties in another. Furthermore, some stabilization practices lead to 
increased unemployment. The Myers study pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that, through working overtime, hiring fewer at peaks, or 

48 William Haber and J. J. Joseph, ‘‘Unemployment Compensation,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, CCII (March, 1939), 27. 

4 “Operation of Experience Rating in Nebraska, 1940,” Social Security Bulletin, 
IV, No. 1 (January, 1941), 20. 


47 Bureau of Employment Security of the Social Security Board, Experience Rating 
Operations in Delaware, Indiana, South Dakota, 1939-1940 (1941), p. I. 


48 Ibid. 


49 Experience Rating in Wisconsin, 1940,’ Social Security Bulletin, IV, No. 2 
(February, 1941), 18. 
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refusing orders, about 4,000 workers (about 2.4 per cent of the total 
involved) were getting less work or were unemployed. One student 
writes: 


Regularization will tend to reduce the number of jobs. By penalizing em- 
ployers whenever a worker draws benefits, employers are constrained to cut 
working forces to a minimum and to delay expansion of employment. While 
such a policy may aid those who retain jobs, it is not a rational labor market 
policy to restrain the expansion of employment.s° 


A leading exponent of experience rating readily admits that one 
limitation of regularization is that some workers who had had at 
least irregular employment may become totally unemployed as the 
result of stabilization efforts.** This would aggravate, not alleviate, 
the problem of unemployment relief in the larger sense. Finally, 
there are signs that experience rating, with the increase of disputed 
benefit claims which it entails, is introducing an additional disturb- 
ing factor in labor relations. 

In view of the record to date there is small wonder that the direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Employment Security should express the con- 
cern of the Social Security Board as follows: 


The Board does not want experience rating to be simply a vehicle for tax re- 
duction and restriction of benefits. If we are to have tax reduction in this pro- 
gram, let us have it openly and above board. Let us decide what taxes and 
benefits we should have, apart from experience rating which, after all, is just a 
method of sharing the taxes. Above all, let us not pretend we are stabilizing, if 
all we are doing is legally restricting the benefits by various devices. 


If the undesirable effects of experience rating on employment 
practices are considered in conjunction with its other unwholesome 
features, particularly the tendency to distort the benefit provisions 
of the program, it appears that the variable-rate device is working at 
cross-purposes with the social objectives of unemployment compen- 
sation. If further experimentation with incentive taxation is de- 
sired, the attempt should be divorced from the unemployment bene- 
fit program. 

5° Charles V. Kidd, ‘“‘The Issue of Merit Rating in Unemployment Insurance,” 
Social Security, 1940, pp. 57-58. 

st Feldman, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 


s2 Ewan Clague, ‘“The Future of Unemployment Compensation,” Proceedings of the 
Second American Retail Federation Forum (Chicago, May, 1940), p. 148. 
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FINANCIAL EXPERIENCE 


Owing largely to the low level of benefit payments, the restrictive 
eligibility requirements, and the collection of the nonrecurrent initial 
reserve, the unemployment trust fund has accumulated almost $2 
billion. During 1940, only 61 cents in benefits was paid out for every 
dollar collected, while the total of all benefits paid thus far is equal 
to only 41.2 per cent of cumulative collections and interest.53 At 
the present level of benefit payments and tax rates, the reserves will 
continue to increase. 

The wide discrepancy between income and outgo has naturally 
led to demands for over-all tax reductions by employers, and for 
liberalization of benefits by labor. In view of the acknowledged in- 
adequacy of benefits, the reduction of existing contribution rates 
would be an unwise and undesirable method of meeting the criti- 
cisms of the supposedly excessive reserves. 

Not all states by any means enjoy the sound financial position 
which the national figures suggest. In 1938 more than half of the 
states which were paying benefits had to dip into the initial reserves. 
Since then, drains on the fund have been somewhat reduced. In 
1939 only one state (Idaho) paid out more in benefits than it had 
collected in contributions. Benefits exceeded collections in only 4 
states (Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and Nevada) in 1940. Neverthe- 
less, some funds could not withstand a prolonged period of unem- 
ployment even at the present tax rates, much less at reduced rates. 
In Michigan, for example, where there is a seemingly “‘safe’”’ reserve 
of $70 million, the percentage of benefits to collections since benefits 
first became payable is 94.9; in New York, 72.2 per cent; in Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, over 75 per cent; and in Idaho 
and Nevada over 100 per cent. On the other hand, many states— 
like Connecticut, Delaware, New Jersey, District of Columbia, Ohio, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin—could afford to pay more adequate bene- 
fits without increasing the present rate. 

In any event, under the present arrangement, some state systems 
will continue to accumulate large reserves while others will even- 
tually go bankrupt. To meet this situation, proposals for a reinsur- 


53 Bureau of Employment Security of the Social Security Board, Summary of Em- 
ployment Security Activities, December 1940 (February 11, 1941). 
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ance fund have been under consideration for some time. The neces- 
sity for a reinsurance plan will continue as long as unemployment 
compensation is financed on a state basis, with its attendant varia- 
tions in the risks covered, the unequal financial burdens among 
states, and also the limited pooling of risks (aggravated in states 
which do not even provide pooling of unemployment risks within 
the state). 

The McCormack Bill5+ (sponsored by the American Federation 
of Labor) and the Murray Bill55 (sponsored by the C.1.0.) both not 
only proposed a federal reinsurance fund but sought to establish fed- 
eral minimum-benefit standards with respect to the waiting period, 
minimum weekly benefits, minimum duration, partial benefits, and 
maximum-qualification provisions. No doubt the enactment of such 
a law would remove the danger of insolvency and establish slightly 
improved benefit standards (and a greater degree of uniformity). 
But federal reinsurance and minimum-benefit standards represent 
only halfway measures in meeting the present shortcomings of un- 
employment compensation. Besides, they would bring their own dif- 
ficulties with them: delays in the adoption of conforming legisla- 
tion by the states; increased federal ‘‘policing” of state laws and 
financial and administrative operations; and a further complication 
of federal-state relations. The author of a recent study on unem- 
ployment compensation states that “the very measures required to 
remedy the defects and close the gaps in a federal-state system would 
tend for the most part to render it more complicated and cumber- 
some.”5° The solution of the present difficulties can be “much more 
simply and surely achieved”’ by the establishment of a national sys- 
tem of unemployment compensation. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


A discussion of the administrative problems of unemployment 
compensation is beyond the scope of this article. But this survey of 
the current status of unemployment compensation would be less 


54H.R. 7762 (76th Cong., 3d sess.). 58S. 3365 (76th Cong., 3d sess.). 


56 Raymond C. Atkinson, The Federal Role in Unemployment Compensation Ad- 
ministration (Committee on Social Security of the Social Science Research Council, 


1941), Pp. 183. 
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than complete if it failed to point out, at least summarily, that the 
present federal-state system violates almost every principle of or- 
ganization and administrative management that one can call to 
mind: clear demarcation of spheres of responsibility, prevention of 
parallel performance of identical work, appropriateness of the ad- 
ministrative unit to the function it is performing, maximum utiliza- 
tion of specialized technical services, avoidance of a rigid bureau- 
cracy, enlistment of public understanding of the program, and agree- 
ment on the objective. When applied to unemployment compensa- 
tion, these principles speedily suggest numerous anachronisms in 
the present structure. 

A lively chapter in the history of federalism in the United States 
could be written in terms of the relationship of the Social Security 
Board to the state unemployment compensation agencies alone. 
The cordiality of federal-state relations has, of course, varied as be- 
tween states. But without exaggeration, the last five years have 
been characterized by an almost ceaseless conflict between the agen- 
cies at the two levels of government. Inherent in the nature of the 
present system, the issues have concerned budget grants, adminis- 
trative standards, merit systems, and many other matters. The 
attendant friction has undoubtedly hampered the administration of 
the program. And unemployment compensatica cannot afford any 
more impediments than are already imposed upon the administrators 
by the badly designed laws now in operation. It is a tribute to the 
tenacity of both federal and state officials that, in the face of these 
difficulties, benefits were paid almost when due in most of the states. 

A few years ago the Interstate Conference of Employment Secu- 
rity Agencies was organized. At the first meetings of this body the 
discussions usually revolved around technical administrative prob- 
lems in the states, and the state officials had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to profit from one another’s experiences. Recently, however, 
the function of the Interstate Conference has undergone a meta- 
morphosis. Judging from the proceedings the organization, though 
continuing its interest in technical problems, can now best be de- 
scribed as an agency to protect the states against the “‘infringe- 
ment” of the Social Security Board and to maintain the federal- 


state system. 
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The duplication of functions among the 51 states themselves is 
in obvious conflict with good organization. Certain local operations, 
such as placement activities arid claims-taking, could not be ab- 
breviated in any kind of a system. However, most operations at the 
state level, such as collecting contributions, maintenance of wage 
records (witness the Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance System) and 
the staff functions of personnel, purchasing, accounting, research, 
statistics, planning, legal service, information, and publicity, could 
be centralized or at least regionalized (in 6 or 8 regions) to great 
advantage. 

New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, California, Massachu- 
setts, and Michigan contain more than 50 per cent of the workers 
covered by unemployment compensation in the United States. What 
logic is there in an administrative organization where 7 agencies 
bear half of the load while 44 other jurisdictions divide the remaining 
half?s7 

Two years ago, the present writers asserted that the vaunted ad- 
vantages of a state system, viz., “experimentation” and adaptation 
to “local conditions,”’ had not yet materialized. 

The contribution rate was not matched with the rate of unemployment. The 
waiting and benefit periods in general have no bearing on the duration of unem- 
ployment. The provisions for coverage bear little relation to the industrial and 
occupational distributions in the states. Benefit structures have no relevancy to 
the wage and income patterns. Size-of-firm exclusions were drafted without 
reference to the size of the establishments in the state..... 

Because of the extreme diversity in all the factors of the state labor markets, 
from area and population to occupations and wages, the same provisions in 
different state laws operate with different effect, resulting in many anomalies 
in administration and many inequities to the workers.5* 


This observation is still sound today in spite of two years of legisla- 
tive and administrative change. 


57 In 1940 the ratio of administrative costs to benefit payments in each of the seven 
largest states was less than 15 per cent. In California it was 8.4 per cent, and in Illinois, 
9.1 per cent. Small states, on the other hand had much higher administrative costs in 
relation to benefit payments. In South Dakota, in 1940, it was 50.4 per cent; in Hawaii, 
45.4 per cent; in North Dakota, 36.1 per cent; in the District of Columbia, 35.8 per 
cent; and in ten other states, between 25 and 3o per cent. 


38 Op. cit., pp. 32-33. 
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Principles of organization, then, like the actuarial experience to 
date, suggest that a national system of unemployment compensation 
would by all odds be an improvement over the present federal- 
state system. 

The author of a penetrating analysis of social insurance organiza- 
tion in Great Britain and Germany® posits the following proposi- 
tion as one of his basic conclusions: “‘A social insurance system, co- 
ordinated organizationally and actuarially-technically, is easiest to 
achieve when the number of supervisory and insurance bodies is 
smallest. The best social insurance organization is usually the sim- 
plest.’’°° And further, ‘The best time to coordinate a social insur- 
ance system is at the time of its creation.’’™ 

Although it is too late to apply the latter lesson to our situation, 
we are warned that “the mould of organization sets early and it 
tends to set hard.” A national unemployment compensation sys- 
tem should, therefore, replace the federal-state system as soon as 
possible. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND DEFENSE 


The most radical impact of the defense program on employment 
security thus far has been the activation of the employment service. 
With the shift from a labor-market condition long characterized by 
oversupply to one of potential labor shortage, the employment serv- 
ice has assumed a greater significance than ever before. The prepara- 
tion of periodic active-file inventories, the speeding-up of the clear- 
ance procedure, and the enhanced co-operation with employers and 
with the National Defense Advisory Commission have placed the 
employment service in the national spotlight. Nevertheless, the 
overshadowing of unemployment compensation is but temporary. 
Both defense and post-defense considerations suggest that the bene- 
fit phase of the program will also have to be revised and greatly 


s9C. A. Kulp, Social Insurance Co-ordination (Committee on Social Security of the 
Social Science Research Council, 1938). Pp. 333. 

60 Tbid., p. 300. 6 Tbid., p. 305. 

62 See Ewan Clague, ‘“‘Labor Supply and the Defense Program,” Social Security 
Bulletin, T11, No. 7 (July, 1940), 16-20; and Milton O. Loysen, The Employment Service 
and National Defense: An Address before the American Association for Social Security 
(New York, April 4, 1941). 
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expanded if it is to meet the changed conditions imposed by the 
defense program. Great Britain’s experience since the beginning 
of the present war bears this out. 

An example of an im:nediate impact of the defense program on un- 
employment compensation is the problem created by the Selective 
Training and Service Act, under which all males between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-six are required to serve one year in military 
training. At first glance, it would appear that the state unemploy- 
ment compensation systems would be adequate to meet this new 
condition. Benefits in practically all states, however, are based on 
earnings in covered employment in the year immediately preceding 
the benefit claim. As the state laws now stand, therefore, a year’s 
military service would disqualify trainees from accumulated benefit 
rights after their return from camp.® Clearly, if these eligibility pro- 
visions are not altered, unemployment compensation will be no 
protection against unemployment during most of the year following 
the return to covered employment. Even if the year of service is 
disregarded in determining eligibility for benefits, those individuals 
who had not acquired sufficient earnings in the year previous to 
service, in addition to those individuals entirely excluded from the 
unemployment compensation systems, would require some other 
type of protection. 

The Social Security Board has transmitted to the state employ- 
ment security agencies a draft amendment on this subject, which, if 
adopted, would “preserve” old benefit rights within the framework 
of the present benefit structure.®* As of April 1, about 60 bills had 
been introduced in about 30 states. About 15 states have already 
adopted amendments for this purpose. Generally speaking, these 
bills are brief (few are patterned after the Board’s draft amend- 
ment) and merely proclaim the intention of the legislatures that 
the benefit rights of any individual will not be prejudiced by his 
entry into the military forces. They do not create any new benefit 


63 Selective service trainees have certain re-employment rights after their period of 
service (Pub. No. 783, c. 720, Sec. 8 [76th Cong., 3d sess.]). 

64 William H. Dillingham, “Preserving State Unemployment Benefit Rights for 
Individuals Entering Military Service,” Social Security Bulletin, IV, No. 3 (March, 
1941), 11-17. 
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rights. In view of the large number of ineligibles among ex-trainees 
(estimated at 50-70 per cent) and of the inadequacy of present 
provisions, this situation clearly calls for federal action. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that all the states will even enact the amend- 
ments necessary to maintain old benefit rights. (Five legislatures do 
not meet in regular session in 1941.) Among the states which do adopt 
amendments, protection against unemployment for men mustered 
out of military service will not be uniform. 

To meet the problem thus created, it has been proposed® that the 
federal government finance a special system of unemployment bene- 
fits to all persons mustered out of the military service, regardless of 
their status under state unemployment compensation systems and 
regardless of their previous wage-earning experience. A uniform rate 
of benefit ($15.00 per week) and a uniform maximum period of bene- 
fits (16 weeks) have been suggested. No waiting period would be 
required. Benefits would be payable through the existing facilities 
of the public employment offices. If an individual remained unem- 
ployed longer than 16 weeks he would then apply for any benefit 
rights previously accumulated under the state systems. 

Whether the system is patterned along these lines or whether it 
goes further, it is clear that the federal government will have to 
assume some, and probably the major, responsibility for the protec- 
tion of individuals mustered out of military service. 

The impact of the post-defense period is by far the most im- 
portant problem which will confront unemployment compensation 
and the social security system in general. In order to cushion the 
shock of the unemployment anticipated when defense industries 
slacken, a general expansion of social security will be necessary. 
The prospect of what would happen if the present system were not 
amended is alarming. The reserve funds for certain states would 
certainly become bankrupt. There would be a loud clamor for the 
continuation of insurance benefits. Many persons would fail to 
qualify under the requirements of any of the existing programs for 
unemployment aid. To prepare for this emergency, the revamping of 
unemployment compensation should be prepared in advance. Many 


6s One such suggestion was made by the Railroad Retirement Board (see their 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1940 (Washington, 1941], p. 11). 
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advantages will accrue if a more flexible system, from the point of 
view of finances, benefits, and administration; is established now and 
some experience in its operation is acquired before the need reaches 
peak. 

The recent experience of Great Britain is instructive in this con- 
nection. Not long after Britain’s entry into the present war, an 
emergency unemployment insurance act, giving the minister of 
labour wide emergency powers, was adopted. To meet the condi- 
tions of war the following changes were made: (1) the coverage of 
the system was enormously widened (new groups were given pro- 
tection, including nonmanual workers whose remuneration was be- 
tween £250 and £420 a year); (2) the eligibility provisions were re- 
' laxed significantly; (3) benefits were substantially increased for in- 
sured persons and dependent children (the duration of benefits is 
now a flat 30 weeks and benefit rates were increased to match rises 
in the cost of living); (4) benefits to agricultural workers were ex- 
tended; and (5) contribution rates were increased for employers, 
workers, and the government. The unemployment assistance pro- 
gram was also amended, mainly by increasing allowances and relaxa- 
tion of the means test, and training allowances were extensively lib- 
eralized. Thus “Great Britain has mobilized her entire employment 
security system, as part of her defense machinery, in organizing the 
Nation for the prosecution of the war.” 

Compared to these provisions, the American laws are woefully 
deficient. It should be noted that the British steps toward liberaliza- 
tion were taken when that nation was suffering the acute financial 
conditions imposed by modern warfare. Whatever the future may 
hold for the United States, there is every reason to urge an extension 
of coverage and benefits at once, when our financial position is com- 
paratively secure. In the post-defense period there will be less pa- 
tience with the niceties of earnings eligibility requirements or with 
federal-state conflicts which impede security for the working popu- 
lation. An improved unemployment compensation system will not 
answer all the problems. Public works and general relief by the fed- 
eral government will undoubtedly be part of the post-defense pro- 
gram. But if it is acknowledged that defense is a national problem, 


6 Benjamin Haskel, ‘‘Employment Security in Great Britain during the First 14 
Months of the War,” Social Security Bulletin, 1V, No. 2 (February, 1941), 11. 
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then the arguments for a national unemployment compensation sys- 
tem have even greater propriety at this very moment. 

The experience-rating provisions also stand in the way of sound 
planning for the post-defense period. One state official has stated 
that 
the unemployment insurance program is today the only long-range program 
which might serve as a brake upon a national business deflation at the end of the 
existing wars in Europe and Asia. Therefore, during these years of prosperity, 
due to vast expenditures on national defense, we should be building a large 
reservoir of billions of dollars not only to take care of the unemployed, but to 
put quickly in the hands of the consumers of the nation several billions of dol- 
lars in order to stem the tide of national deflation. Such an objective is im- 
possible under the existing Fiscal Policy wherein we have today, under Em- 
ployers’ Experience Rating, a system of variable tax rates in forty states—each 
state differing from the other.‘ 


The federal-state organization imposes a dangerous inflexibility 
on the unemployment compensation system. In times of rapid 
change, necessary amendments must await the independent action 
of 48 state legislatures which meet only every 2 years (and not all 
of them in the same year). When employment is rising rapidly, as 
at present, the placement and clearance functions would be facili- 
tated if they were organized in a single national employment service. 
When employment falls precipitously, as is anticipated in the post- 
defense period, any necessary changes in the financial structure or 
benefit payments could be simplified immeasurably if unemploy- 
ment compensation was 1 system instead of 51. In this respect Great 
Britain has a distinct advantage over the United States. 


CONCLUSIONS—THE NEED FOR A NATIONAL SYSTEM 


The federal-state unemployment compensation program in the 
United States has not measured up to expectations. (1) Its benefits 
are extended to an altogether insufficient portion of the working 
population. (2) Those workers who are fortunate enough to be 
covered draw entirely inadequate benefits in relation to their family 
needs when they are unemployed. (3) There is no agreement as 
to the purpose of the program; on the contrary, one element of it— 


67 Clemens J. France, Employers’ Experience Rating within the Framework of a Sys- 
tem of Unemployment Compensation: An Address before the American Association for 
Social Security (New York, April, 4, 1941), p. 8. 
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experience rating—works at cross-purposes with the aim of unem- 
ployment protection. (4) The method of financing, besides being 
extraordinarily complex, is a regressive tax device which dis- 
tributes the burden unequally and tends to introduce undesirable 
employment practices. (5) The choice of the state as the govern- 
mental unit for the operation of unemployment compensation is in 
conflict with the labor-market realities of the unemployment prob- 
lem and imposes unnecessary administrative difficulties. (6) In rela- 
tion to national defense the unemployment compensation system is 
too inflexible and, unless amended, will be inadequate to cope with 
the post-defense readjustments. 

We are in accord with the proposals for revision of the benefit 
structure (not mere “liberalization”) to relate it more closely with 
needs, for an extension of coverage, for a simplification of adminis- 
tration, and for improved co-ordination between unemployment 
compensation and relief. A sober analysis of the probabilities of 
achieving these amendments in the 48 states, either by individual 
state action or by the application of federal minimum standards, 
however, compels us to concentrate our major recommendations to 
two points only: (1) the present federal-state unemployment com- 
pensation system should be converted into a single national system 
with respect to both unemployment benefits and the employment 
service; and (2) experience rating, in any form whatsoever, should 
be entirely eliminated from the unemployment compensation sys- 
tem. An examination of the relationships between the various as- 
pects of the system suggests that these two steps, if undertaken 
simultaneously and at an early date, would quickly lead to the realiza- 
tion of the objective of unemployment compensation. Let us see how 
a national system would expedite substantive improvements and, at 
the same time, answer the objections currently leveled at the un- 
employment compensation system. 

Too few workers are covered by the state systems, it is correctly 
charged. Both administrative difficulties and fear of excessive costs 
prevent the extension of coverage under a state system. But the way 
usually held out for bringing in agricultural and domestic workers 
is a separate-industry scheme, financed with federal funds and ad- 
ministered by some type of stamp-book system. It would be unfor- 
tunate, indeed, if another independent unemployment compensa- 
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tion system were added to the already complicated organizational 
structure. On the other hand, under a national system with proper 
financing, the costs of additional coverage could more readily be 
met, and the vast federal facilities for administration could accom- 
plish what the individual states have been unable to do. For ex- 
ample, the national old age and survivors’ insurance program has 
already established accounts for more than 50,000,000 workers and 
has collected taxes from about 2,000,000 employers including em- 
ployers of 1 or more. 

Another current proposal for extending coverage is to establish a 
separate maritime unemployment insurance fund. This has been de- 
bated in Congress for more than 3 years, but there is still no immedi- 
ate prospect of its enactment. Under a national system the addition- 
al coverage of 175,000 workers could be taken in stride, both admin- 
istratively and financially. At the same time, more than a million 
railroad workers now covered by the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act could be made a part of a single national system. (But 
railroad labor cannot be expected to accede to such a proposal unless 
the new system provided benefits at least as adequate as the present 
railroad unemployment insurance system does.) 

The elimination of experience rating would also affect the possi- 
bilities of extending coverage. Seasonal workers, for example, who 
need the protection of unemployment compensation perhaps more 
than any group does, would face less pressure for their exclusion if 
their employers, who find it impossible to stabilize, were not threat- 
ened with penalty rates (above 2.7 per cent) in experience rating. 
Further, no one thinks seriously that experience rating should be 
applied to agricultural workers or domestic servants when they are 
eventually brought into the system. Shall we, then, have experience 
rating for some industries and not for others? Already the railroad 
unemployment insurance system has no experience-rating feature 
because it is said not to be “applicable” to this industry. Shall we 
repeat all the errors of British experience with “contracting out” 
by individual industries? 

How would a national system affect the benefit structure of un- 
employment compensation? In a word, a national system would per- 
mit uniform benefit standards (in terms of the relation to the cost 
of living) throughout the country as a whole. The cost of unemploy- 
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ment would be spread over the widest possible base, thus permitting 
a more adequate benefit system in all respects—a shorter waiting 
period, a higher weekly amount related to family needs, and a longer 
duration of benefits. A national system would avoid competition 
among the states in benefit rates and would assure more adequate 
benefits in those areas where unemployment is greatest. 

The elimination of experience rating would profoundly affect bene- 
fit payments because it would remove one of the fundamental con- 
tradictions in the present system, namely, the effort simultaneously 
to increase benefits and reduce costs. But experience rating cannot 
be eliminated while unemployment compensation is on a state basis, 
for practical political reasons. 

How would a national system affect the financing of unemploy- 
ment compensation? In place of the present regressive system of 
pay-roll taxes there could be substituted an improved tax structure, 
deriving part of its funds from the general treasury, although pay- 
roll taxes might be retained as a partial source of revenue. Sound 
financing of unemployment compensation calls for a government 
contribution. Because of the competition between states, this is a 
remote possibility under a state system. The financing of the pres- 
ent system is condemned to the pay-roll tax method alone. Laws 
were passed in all the states only because of the ““compulsion”’ of the 
tax-offset method, and it is not unlikely that if the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act (formerly Titles III and IX of the Social Security 
Act) were repealed, some of the states would abolish their unemploy- 
ment compensation systems forthwith. 

How would the elimination of experience rating affect the financ- 
ing of unemployment compensation? The repeal of experience rating 
would eliminate part of the danger of insolvency of funds because 
of reduced rates. There may be no objection to the attempt by 
government to achieve stabilization of employment through incen- 
tive taxation, although the probabilities of success, in our opinion, 
are slight. There is strenuous objection, however, to mixing up this 
attempt with an unemployment benefit system and thus thwarting 
the purpose of that program. 

How would a national system improve the administration of un- 
employment compensation? For one thing, a national system 


68 See especially Atkinson, op. cit. 
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would replace the present complicated division of authority and re- 
sponsibility between federal and state systems. The wasted motion 
which results from the friction between the Social Security Board 
and the state agencies would be eliminated. The present duplicating 
functions in the state agencies—a system which provides for 51 re- 
search and planning units, 51 legal departments, 51 information 
services, 51 personnel divisions, 51 collection agencies, and so forth— 
would be replaced by a single, central administrative body. Those 
functions which belong in the local areas could be decentralized to 
the proper regional, state, and local units. Significant savings would 
also accrue by the elimination of the present dual system of tax col- 
lections by the federal government and the states (this improve- 
ment, however, could be effected even without an outright national 
system). Larger and more economical operating units could be es- 
tablished under a national system. The confused Federal-State Em- 
ployment Service relationship—confused rather than aided by the 
Wagner-Peyser Act—could be corrected and a truly national em- 
ployment service established. 

A national system would also make possible improved personnel 
standards. Civil service provisions could then apply to all jurisdic- 
tions without the present endless conflict with the Social Security 
Board when it enforces the merit system in the states. Political 
influence in the selection of employees would diminish under a 
single system. The employees would have a wider opportunity for 
advancement and for careers in the public service. Personnel could 
be transferred between central and local agencies with attendant ad- 
vantages. 

With a national system of unemployment compensation the prob- 
lems of co-ordination with other social security programs would be 
simplified. The administrative structure of social security in the 
United States provides numerous examples of lack of planning 
and the absence of necessary co-ordination. The programs which are 
intended to meet the problem of unemployment alone take a multi- 
plicity of forms. Work relief is administered for the most part on a 
national basis; unemployment compensation and the employment 
service are federal-state systems; and general relief is organized on 
either a state or local basis, or on both. If a national policy is to be 
formulated, it should take cognizance of all these systems. Unem- 
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ployment is a national problem, and it can be handled successfully 
only on that basis. Serious problems which have already arisen in 
the relationship between unemployment compensation and relief 
could be partly solved if unemployment compensation were nation- 
alized, but further improvements would be possible only if there 
were a general underpinning system of relief, financed in whole or in 
part by the federal government. British experience is conclusive: 
Without an adequate system of public assistance, national in scope, 
on a grant-in-aid basis, or federally financed or administered, unem- 
ployment insurance will be woefully inadequate in dealing with un- 
employment. 

A national unemployment compensation system would permit the 
elimination of the separate railroad unemployment insurance sys- 
tem and the problems of co-ordination (e.g., workers with both rail- 
road and nonrailroad credits) which have arisen in connection with 
this system. It would also make possible the integration of unem- 
ployment compensation and Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance ad- 
ministration, at least with respect to tax collections and record-keep- 
ing. Undoubtedly, important economies would result from such in- 
tegration. Needless to say, a national system would also eliminate 
the problems of interstate coverage for employers and the multi- 
state benefit-payment system. Policy formation on a national basis 
would permit more rapid action to meet emergency situations. Con- 
trary to much of the loose talk to the effect that a federal-state sys- 
tem is more “flexible” than a national system, a system deriving 
authority from Congress alone and managed by one administrative 
agency, appropriately decentralized, could meet changing conditions 
much more expeditiously than 51 legislative and administrative bod- 
ies. The problem created by the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940 is a case in point. 

One of the major administrative problems of the state agencies 
beginning in 1940 relates to the operation of the experience-rating 
plans. The repeal of experience rating would obviate the burdens 
of computing reserve ratios annually for all employers, of charging 
back benefits to the appropriate reserve account, of notifying 
employers of the benefits charged against them, and numerous 
related details. Furthermore, the repeal of experience rating would 
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reduce the number of contested benefit claims which result from 
employers’ efforts to minimize benefit payments to their former 
workers. Not only would administrative costs, therefore, decline, 
but the energies and efforts of administrators could be concentrated 
on the simplification of the benefit-payment process to the advantage 
of workers and of the unemployment compensation system gen- 
erally. 

It now becomes clear why the major emphasis in the reforms of 
unemployment compensation, even in view of the inadequacies of 
the present benefit structure, must not be for the mere “‘liberaliza- 
tion” of benefits. By confining our recommendations to higher bene- 
fits alone, we close the road to higher benefits. We are at that stage 
in the development of social insurance in this country where we must 
begin to evolve a theory of unemployment compensation and then 
relate our practice to this theory. Asa starting-point we suggest that 
the functions of employment security—providing unemployment 
benefits and facilitating the flow of labor supply through the em- 
ployment service—cannot be substantially improved until the struc- 
ture of employment security is substantially improved by the repeal 
of experience rating and the adoption of a national plan for unem- 
ployment compensation and the employment service. 

We are realistically aware of the political and technical difficulties 
which stand in the way of adopting the proposed course of action. 
Nevertheless, further delay in meeting this urgent national problem 
cannot be justified. The state organizations at present adminis- 
tering unemployment compensation undoubtedly have a vested 
interest in the continuance of the existing plan with all of its 
shortcomings. A national system and the repeal of experience rating 
would dispel the fears of employers when they find that such a 
change wili benefit them, as well as workers, in the form of reduced 
costs, simplified reporting, and a more effective employment service. 
As for the administrative difficulties in the transition period from a 
federal-state to a national plan, the Social Security Board officials 
and the experienced state administrators have demonstrated their 
capacity to deal with the problems involved. 
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JUDICIAL TRENDS IN RELATION TO PUBLIC 
WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 
A. DELAFIELD SMITH © 


HE local and parochial character of most welfare legislation 
in the past, the lack of adequate financial implementation, 
and the absence of an aroused social consciousness have re- 
sulted in remarkable scantness of judicial pronouncement. The law’s 
clientele was underprivileged. Resources needed to support a con- 
tinuing campaign for the establishment of a desirable body of case 
law were lacking, and organization was inadequate to supply the 
deficiency. Social scientists in these times have, therefore, had to 
seek consolation in the fact that they were pioneers in areas where 
basic issues of law and justice are born. They march, many of them, 
in the vanguard of the armies of the law. But this is poor consolation 
if the reign of law is not soon established within the new terrain. 

In this situation adequate legal experience and seasoned legal 
thinking have become an essential aid to those who administer social 
programs. Counsel in the course of their legal research too often dis- 
cover that the principles they seek to elucidate and apply have never 
been interpreted by the courts in comparable situations. Moreover, 
they suddenly find themselves intimately involved in the current 
effort to adjust and co-ordinate judicial and administrative func- 
tions. They represent an important phase of this conflict, since they 
are concerned with new forms of social legislation, the effective oper- 
ation of which has required certain readjustments in this respect. 
These laws are intended to play a part in creating a new and better 
social order. Their full import is still but vaguely apprehended. 
They are of the positive type. They create new rights and draw 
heavily upon the public revenues to achieve their objectives. 

The purpose of this article is not to undertake any detailed exposi- 
tion of any particular phase of the legal situation. Its purpose is to 
indicate very briefly the significant interrelation of four aspects of 
the immediate problem: first, the importance of preserving the 
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integrity of the administrative process from the disruptive impact 
of what has been called “‘judicial administration’’;? second, the de- 
sirability of prescribing for this purpose adequate legal remedies 
which emphasize review and evaluation rather than redetermina- 
tion; third, the need to concentrate the attention of our judicial in- 
terpreters upon the legal issues of deeper significance, issues which 
reflect the application of basic legal criteria and enduring principles 
of justice to these new situations; and, finally, the crucial need to 
develop the judicial process as a phase of administrative routine. 
This last is an essential counterpart of the attempt to achieve the 
other objectives and is needed to answer the popular demand for 
individual justice and equity. Basically this is an agency responsi- 
bility. It may not properly be delegated to the courts. 

Conceivably the legislative, executive, and judicial functions 
might be completely divorced in the conduct of a social or other 
governmental program. The achievement of this result would in- 
volve, presumably, the retention by the legislature of the right to 
make or at least to approve all substantive rules and policies, since 
rule-making is a legislative function. The task of applying these 
rules authoritatively in individual cases would be assigned to the con- 
ventional courts. There would be left for the executive the purely 
executive function of carrying out orders and decrees. There would 
be no need, perhaps, of issuing separate decrees in each individual 
case. Specific orders might have some general applicability. This 
point, however, is inconsequential, since in any event executive dis- 
cretion in treatment would at al! times remain subject to direction 
or correction by the terms of an express adjudication. Under such a 
scheme actual co-ordination of policy and of its application could 
occur only in the over-all figurative or symbolic entity that we call 
“government.” 

The considerations which have impelled us, on the contrary, to the 
adoption of the administrative trinity have often been summarized 
and are familiar. One point, however, needs emphasis. The course 
followed must be a legal, stable, and consistent policy. A course 


t Judicial administration in this sense indicates the exercise by the conventional 
courts of functions which in the ordinary case the agency must in any event perform 
and which, it is conceived, may appropriately be reserved to the agency exclusively. 
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whose pursuit is subject to the whim of any individual or group who 
may prefer the application of.a special method or procedure to the 
exigencies of their own particular situation is demoralizing. Such 
is the case, for example, when one individual is accorded the right 
to have his treatment dictated by a judge while another is required, 
in a similar situation, to apply to the administrator for his relief. 

It is urged that the best means of avoiding so potent a cause of 
administrative disruption is to reserve to the administrator the ex- 
clusive right to act in the individual case and to confine the legis- 
lature and the courts to their ultimate roles of statutory authoriza- 
tion and legal interpretation. An appeal may properly be made to 
the courts, and even to the legislature, to outlaw arbitrary rulings, 
illegal procedures, and jurisdictional excesses. The courts as well as 
the legislature, however, should feed only the central aqueducts 
which lead to the administrative reservoir. Neither court nor legis- 
lature should undertake to assign a portion of the social benefit to 
individual use prior to its assembly and allocation by the executive 
agency. Neither should invade the administrative field. 

That the courts are concerned with the individual and his rights 
is of course true. But the rights of the individual with which the 
courts are concerned are, in most social and governmental programs, 
enjoyed in common with a great many other individuals. What the 
courts say in the case of one individual applies as well to all other 
individuals whose circumstances are comparable. Misunderstand- 
ings concerning the problem of the administrative and judicial rela- 
tionship spring largely from the prevalent mistaken notion that the 
courts are concerned only with the particular individual who applies 
to them for relief. The truth is that the courts are quite as much con- 
cerned with the prerequisites to the attainment of relative justice 
and administrative efficiency as is any other social instrumentality— 
in fact, the courts more than any other, because the courts them- 
selves wield the effective sanctions by which these prerequisites to 
efficiency are enforced. 

It may be said that the courts have in general graciously accepted 
the view that the treatment of the individual in a social program 
should not be accorded under the terms of a specific court order but 
by administrative order under appropriate judicial safeguards. The 
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federal-state programs of the social security administration, how- 
ever, were faced with this basic issue as early as December of the 
year 1937. That month the Social Security Board was advised of the 
decision of the Illinois Supreme Court? whereby an alleged benefici- 
ary of that state’s old age assistance program was adjudicated eli- 
gible and was judicially, if not judiciously, awarded a specific sum of 
money by the court as old age assistance over the protest of the 
agency. At the time that this information came to the attention of 
the staff of the board the original decision of the district court had 
already been affirmed by the highest court of the state in an opinion 
which held that the proceedings did not constitute a suit against the 
state, over which it had no jurisdiction, but, to quote its language, 
the statute ‘merely authorizes the Circuit Court to hear, de novo, 
upon evidence taken before ministerial bodies and such other evi- 
dence as may be produced, the question whether the applicant is 
eligible to pension and its amount, if he be so eligible.” The court in 
this opinion indicated its acceptance of the jurisdiction thus 
proffered. 

The original opinion was later withdrawn upon the filing of a peti- 
tion for reargument and was never published. Examination of the 
brief which was prepared for the court when it agreed to reconsider 
the appeal will indicate the draftsman’s keen appreciation of the 
import of the decision to the administration of welfare and other 
social programs. Properly treating the case as one of first impression 
in the state and pointing out the theoretical and practical diver- 
gences in other judicial treatment of this basic issue, the brief sought 
to establish the essential scope of the executive function in the ad- 
ministration of a social program and to indicate the persuasive rea- 
sons for co-ordinating essential powers in the agency to which the 
responsibility for its administration had been delegated. In its re- 
sulting decision the court reconsidered the constitutional issue and 
declined jurisdiction of the case, stating that otherwise it would of 
necessity assume administrative or executive functions. 


2 Borreson v. The Department of Public Welfare, Circuit Court, Macon County, 
August 17, 1937. Affirmed on appeal Supreme Court of Illinois, October Term, 1937. 
Opinion by Mr. Justice Stone. Opinion filed December 22, 1937. Upon reconsideration 
reversed. Opinion by Mr. Justice Wilson, Justice Stone dissenting. February Term, 
1938, 368 Ill. 425, 14 N.E. (2d) 485. 
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The court’s opinion reflected the painstaking portrayal in the 
brief of every discretionary and judgmental factor in the administra- 
tive task. The court was thus persuaded to retract its previously 
expressed views as to the ministerial nature of the particular pro- 
gram, stating at one point in its opinion that, ‘manifestly, the ad- 
ministration of the ameliorative program of assistance to the aged 
involves something more than the payment of a specified sum of 
money to particular individuals.” The issue did not relate to the 
scope of discretion, but, more basically, to the justification for treat- 
ing the agency as a body exercising other than purely ministerial 
functions. It is of the utmost significance, therefore, that the court 
emphasized, as one of the bases of its decision, the availability 
within the agency of judicial procedures. Full acceptance of the 
case in this respect involves recognition of the fact that the attain- 
ment of justice in either the absolute or the relative sense requires 
the effective use of the judicial or adjudicative process in actual 
co-ordination with administrative routines. It is believed the court 
was unquestionably right. No public or private body, or indi- 
vidual, has ever succeeded adequately in the attempt to achieve 
justice in the treatment of those with whom he deals without 
rendering himself promptly and easily amenable in an orderly pro- 
cedure to the complaints, arguments, and entreaties of all those 
who believe themselves to be aggrieved. The judicial process is a 
corrective instrumentality. But from the administrative standpoint 
it is more than that. It is a constructive force in the formulation 
of just and equitable policies and effective procedures. There is no 
equivalent; there is no short cut. 

Confronted, then, with the legal and administrative consequences 
of an overlapping jurisdiction, were the court to substitute its 
judgment for that of the agency, the judges decided that they 
must leave the responsibility for factual determination and indi- 
vidual treatment in these programs to the administrative agency 
under the division-of-powers doctrine, reserving a right and duty to 
nullify abusive edicts, but, more importantly, to interpret as occa- 
sion might dictate the related principles of substantive and proce- 
dural law for the benefit of all concerned. Comment on the case in- 
dicates the prevailing view that by adopting this course the court 
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strengthened and dignified the essential prerogatives of the judiciary 
and pointed the way to a more stable, easily comprehensible, and far 
more fertile and fruitful distribution of function. This is very im- 
portant to a social program which hopes to do a great deal of good to 
a great many individuals. Recent decisions indicate general accept- 
ance of the basic principles involved. 

Now the Borreson action was not a mandamus proceeding. The 
procedure followed by Borreson was indicated by a statutory pro- 
vision authorizing appeal to the court. In this instance, however, the 
provision was not scientifically conceived and drafted. It failed to 
direct the attention of the court to a review of the agency’s record 
and disposition of the case. On the contrary, it authorized a legal 
proceeding to adjudicate Borreson’s rights heedless of all depart- 
mental procedure and action. The issue thus framed from the stand- 
point of the need to preserve the integrity of administrative function 
was quite similar to the issue which would have been presented had 
Borreson sought by a so-called mandamus proceeding to have the 
court order the Illinois department to pay him assistance in a given 
amount. It will be seen that the form of legal procedure is important 
here, and, since the subject matter is technical, some clarification at 
this point is essential. 

Our old and much-discussed friend, mandamus, though subject to 
some statutory enlargement, is, even so, properly a remedy of very 
limited scope and purpose. It is the legal method by which recalci- 
trant officials are called upon to perform their unquestionable public 
duty. If there is any real doubt about the matter upon the law or 
upon the facts, or if the officer has some discretion in relation to his 
performance, the writ will ordinarily not issue. Mandamus is not, 
typically, a review proceeding. To quote from a famous old opinion 
in the Supreme Court of the United States: 


3 Schneberger v. State Board of Social Welfare, 291 N.W. 859 (Iowa, 1940); Ras- 
mussen v. Finke et al., 207 Minn. 28, 289 N.W. 773 (1940); Railroad Commission of 
Texas, etc. v. Rowan & Nichols Oil Co., 61 Sup. Ct. Rep. 343, 85 L. Ed. 321 (1941); 
Great Western Power Co. of California v. Industrial Accident Commission, 196 Cal. 593, 
238 P. 662 (1925); Mantor v. Industrial Commission, 89 Col. 90, 299 P. 11 (1931); 
Wallace v. Feehan, 206 Ind. 522, 190 N.E. 438 (1934); in Campbell v. The City of New 
York et al., 244 N.Y. 317, 155 N.E. 628 (1927), Chief Justice Cardozo said, “The Courts 
do not sit in judgment on questions of legislative policy or administrative discretion.” 
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The court will not interfere by mandamus with the executive officers of the 
government in the exercise of their ordinary official duties, even where those 
duties require an interpretation of the law, the court having no appellate power 
for that purpose; but when they refuse to act in a case at all, or when, by special 
statute, or otherwise, a mere ministerial duty is imposed upon them, that is, a 
service which they are bound to perform without further question, then, if they 
refuse, a mandamus may be issued to compel them. 


Since the availability of mandamus usually involves the assump- 
tion that there is no room for the exercise of administrative discre- 
tion, successful recourse to this remedy against the agency under 
ordinary circumstances and in most jurisdictions would properly be 
regarded as a danger signal. However, since the days of social se- 
curity at least, the courts have made it pretty clear that the func- 
tions of a welfare officer or welfare department are not ministerial 
and hence are not subject to mandamus except for failure to act, and 
sometimes for failure, when acting, to remain within jurisdictional 
boundaries. The granting of a writ of mandamus, or making it per- 
emptory (which is the legal phrase for sustaining the writ), as against 
welfare officials, has been rare indeed. True, the writ was allowed in 
the Viles case in Colorado,‘ but only jor the traditionally appropriate 
purpose of requiring the agency to hear the case and to act one way 
or the other on it. Even courts of law, or at any rate the judges, may 
be ordered by their superiors to do that. The judgment of the lower 
court in the Viles case, it may be noted, had ordered that payment 
of $30 be made each month to the petitioner. That order was ex- 
pressly reversed. The result in the Viles case is the opposite of what 
a very superficial glance at the case might indicate. The decision ex- 
pressly sustained the discretionary character of the administrative 
function and especially the propriety of its fair-hearing procedures. 
The court very properly told the agency to apply them in such a 
case. 

Similarly, after the Illinois statutory provision had been stricken 
by force of the Borreson decision, the same court allowed mandamus 
to issue against agency officials for a special purpose. The decision 


3 United States ex rel. Dunlap v. Black, 128 U.S. 40, 48 (1888). 
4 Colorado Public Welfare Board v. Viles, 105 Col. 62, 94 P. (2d) 713 (1939). 
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in the ensuing Freeman case,’ however, like that in the Colorado 
Viles case, expressly reversed the order of the lower court in so far 
as it carried an award of assistance. The judges were merely of the 
opinion that the agency unquestionably exceeded its jurisdiction in 
holding inmates of private institutions ineligible for any assistance 
just because they were inmates of private institutions. The legis- 
lature, the court indicated, had provided otherwise—specifically. A 
few months later the court expressly confirmed the Borreson deci- 
sion.® 

No effective threat to agency prerogatives has therefore stemmed 
from the writ of mandamus. Some menace to administrative in- 
tegrity, however, has come, as in the Borreson case, from inappro- 
priate language used in statutory provisions whose obvious purpose 
was to establish avenues for the exercise of the interpretative func- 
tion of the courts. This will not be found surprising. The impor- 
tance of well-conceived and carefully drafted statutory authoriza- 
tions for judicial review in this field is not questioned by those who 
are familiar with the traditional immunity of social programs from 
judicial purview and with the consequent great dearth of precedent 
affecting the significant issues which governmental programs of a 
beneficent nature are now raising. 

However, appropriate statutory provisions for appeal to the courts 
are not properly, nor are they generally, conceived as a broadening 
of the mandamus jurisdiction. They are for the most part a form of 
certiorari by which the courts may be invoked to review for certain 
purposes the official record of the acts and proceedings of bodies hav- 
ing discretionary functions, especially when these functions extend 
to a properly implemented fair-hearing procedure. Properly availed 
of, the writ of certiorari, which may be adapted by statute to meet 
the needs of a particular situation, harbors no threat to the discre- 
tionary prerogatives of the administrative agency. Its use is usually 
contingent upon prior recourse having been sought to the adminis- 
trative judicial procedures. Agency judicial functions may thus gain 


5 State ex rel. Freeman v. State Department of Public Welfare et al., 368 Ill. 505, 14 
N.E. (2d) 642 (1938). 

6 Brown v. State Department of Old Age Assistance, 369 Ill. 543, 17 N.E. (2d) 221 
(1938). 
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respect not only for the authoritative aspect of their circumstantial 
findings but also for the authoritative character of their social-legal 
interpretation and application. 

Failure to safeguard the agency’s prerogatives in drafting these 
statutory provisions, however, may be devastating in its effects. 
Attention has already been called to the Illinois provision sought to 
be availed of by Borreson. In that case the legislative provision 
assigned no weight whatsoever to agency acts and findings. The 
majority of the court did not attempt to characterize the proceeding 
in the published opinion except to say that its authorization was un- 
constitutional. It is interesting to note that Judge Stone in his dis- 
senting opinion sought to sustain the proceeding by comparing it to 
a writ of certiorari, which, as above stated, is the appropriate method 
of reviewing the record of a body exercising discretionary or quasi- 
judicial functions. Judge Stone’s remark to the effect that even 
“mandamus” would have issued “‘in a proper case”’ to secure the re- 
lief sought by Borreson was gratuitous. The judge did not indicate 
in this dissent what for him would have constituted a “proper case.” 

In certain states, moreover, of which Missouri and Washington 
were leading exponents, the dignity of the courts, the agencies, and 
in the mélée the programs themselves, came near being sacrificed to a 
series of legal proceedings under legislative authorization that 
threatened to transfer fair-hearing procedures to the halls of the con- 
ventional courts. In Missouri this trend was abruptly terminated 
when the legislature adopted an amendment, substantially in the 
form suggested by the agency, which preserved the administrative 
sphere of action and yet, it was believed, cleared the road for the 
answering of more important questions by the courts. 

The amendment reads in part as follows: 

The State Commission, upon a denial of benefits to the applicant, shall, upon 
request, furnish said applicant with proper form of affidavit for appeal from the 
said Commission to the circuit court of the county in which the applicant re- 
sides..... Such appeal shall be tried in the circuit court upon the record of 
the proceedings had before and certified by the State Commission, which shall 
in such case be certified and included in the return of the State Commission to 
the court. Upon the record so certified by the State Commission, the circuit 


court shall determine whether or not a fair hearing has been granted the indi- 
vidual. If the court shall decide for any reason that a fair hearing and determi- 


PAs 20st —_ 
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nation of the applicant’s eligibility and rights under this act was not granted 
the individual by the State Commission, or that its decision was arbitrary and 
unreasonable, the court shall, in such event, remand the proceedings for re- 
determination of the issues by the State Commission.’ 

To comprehend this situation in Missouri, one need only read the 
opinion of the court in the Redmon case.* This case was one of a 
number in which opinions were rendered by the courts of that state 
after the 1939 amendment to the state Old-Age Assistance Law. 
The court said: 


Under the 1937 Act the court heard the evidence as in plenary equity suits, 
and determined the facts according to the evidence adduced before it. Under 
the 1939 Act the appeal must be heard upon the same evidence that was pre- 
sented to the Commission, and the court was limited to determining, (1) 
whether or not a fair hearing had been granted to the applicant; and (2) whether 
the decision of the Commission was arbitrary and unreasonable. It had no 
jurisdiction or authority to determine the weight of the evidence. 


The court also said: 

Under the 1939 Act, the finding of the Commission is placed upon the same 
basis as a finding by the Workmen’s Compensation Commission, and the court, 
on appeal, did not have jurisdiction to determine the facts for itself, and could 
not substitute its finding for that of the Commission. The finding of the Com- 
mission is supported by substantial evidence and the court is concluded by such 
finding. 

In Washington the jurisdiction of the district courts, though fre- 
quently invoked, was for the most part appropriately limited through 
the co-ordinating force of the rulings of the highest court. At that 
stage, however, the initiative petition, known as Washington Initia- 
tive Measure 141, was adopted by the electorate at the polls in No- 
vember, 1940. This measure was drafted by a group who sought to 
narrow in certain respects the inquisitorial powers and purview of 
the state department and also to establish a new standard of old age 
assistance in that state. However, since the law purports to author- 
ize the court to elicit, determine, and evaluate facts relative to in- 
dividual eligibility and to make awards, the related statutory pro- 
visions patently violate the principles already enunciated. The 
attorney-general of the state conceives them to be unconstitutional. 


7 Missouri Laws of 1939, sec. 16, p. 737; Mo. Stats. Ann., sec. 12967b-16, p. 7478. 
8 Redmon v. State Social Security Commission, 143 S.W. (2d) 168 (1940). 
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It is to be hoped that the courts will sustain the conclusions of this 
opinion. This hope finds additional justification in the fact that the 
line between judicial review and judicial administration has recently 
been restated in comparable terms by the Supreme Court of the 
United States.° 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s opinion in the latter case emphasizes the 
importance of the record of agency evidence and findings in uphold- 
ing the integrity of administrative expertise and discretion. He said, 
in part: 

Indeed, we are asked to sustain the district court’s decree as though it de- 
rived from an ordinary litigation that had its origin in that court, and as though 
Texas had no expert Commission which already had canvassed and determined 
the very issues on which the court formed its own judgment. For it appears 
that the court below nullified the Commission’s action without even having 
the record of the Commission before it. 


It might be suggested at this point that, if welfare statutes pro- 
vided for the review of agency decisions by appellate courts, or at 
least by intermediate courts of appeal, and eliminated for the most 
part review by courts of primary jurisdiction, the situation would be 
greatly aided. This practice is applicable to the situations under dis- 
cussion, since the case record has been formulated within the agency 
and lower-court procedures are not essential. Since laws and policies 
of uniform operation throughout the state are in question and since 
the interpretative function of the court on a social issue is mainly 
invoked, the expense and waste of time and effort involved in secur- 
ing preliminary action in county courts might be avoided. 

From what has already been said, however, it should be clear that 
substantial progress has been made toward the resolution of these 
basic issues. Yet every new employment of the administrative 
agency has raised new problems in terms of the degree to which the 
courts may deem it appropriate to recognize the discretionary and 
judicial phases of its operation in a review proceeding. The reader, 
for example, will have noticed the use of the phrase ‘‘administrative 
judicial procedure,” or some equivalent, in referring to this phase of 
the administrative function. The term ‘‘administrative law’’ is, of 
course, mainly used to describe the body of principles applied by the 


9 Railroad Commission of Texas, etc. v. Rowan & Nichols Oil Co., supra. 
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conventional courts in their evaluation and review of administrative 
action and procedure. Although this appropriation of a meaningful 
expression for technical purposes may seem unfortunate to many, it 
seems clear that some other phrase, such as “‘administrative justice,” 
must be used when we wish to refer to the use of the judicial process 
in administration. For a similar purpose the courts have yielded us 
only the term “quasi-judicial.” In this fashion they have appeared 
to suggest that they themselves are the only authoritative interpre- 
ters of the law. We are gently reminded that until recent times all 
appeals to legal sanction had to be directed either to the king’s jus- 
tice or to his chancellor, and that our “day in court” was obtained 
only in answer to the familiar cry of the bailiff, “Hear ye, hear ye, 
hear ye! Draw near, give your attention and you shall be heard.” 

This basic element of conflict is fully as resilient as Banquo’s 
ghost. Reorientation of the interpretative function of the courts 
and of the appropriate method of invoking their jurisdiction accom- 
panies every resurgence of the issue. These developments occur 
more or less concomitantly with the agency’s deepening apprecia- 
tion of its own essential prerogatives and accountability. 

Although the welfare programs could not escape this issue, it be- 
came highly important for them to meet it satisfactorily, for the 
functions of the modern welfare agency involve another factor even 
more persuasive. This factor relates to the managerial authority 
and responsibility needed to insure substantial justice and equity in 
the treatment of the numerous beneficiaries of their interrelated and 
very extensive social programs. 

One who would gain a notion of the potential reach of the ad- 
ministrative discretion of welfare agencies in view of their managerial 
responsibilities must read other recent cases, such as the Dean case 
in Montana.”® The language of this opinion is unusually broad, yet 
it would seem the situation as a whole may have been greatly aided 
by this pronouncement. The Montana court permitted the agency 
to decide, 

.... whether it would be wiser for it to pay full quotas and prematurely expend 


most, if not all, of the entire fund appropriated for the given period, or whether 
the needy aged now qualified to receive payments, and the ever increasing num- 


10 State ex rel. Dean v. Brandjord et al., 180 Mont. 447, 92 P. (2d) 273 (1939). 
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ber of prospective recipients who may qualify later, would be more equitably 
and effectively assisted by the general reduction inaugurated by the board. 


This, said the court, 


....is solely a question of administrative discretion vested exclusively in the 
board and its administrator. 


A concurring opinion said: 

The obvious purpose was to provide for all the persons affected, and not for a 
favored few. It is much more consistent with the humane and enlightened 
purpose of the Act, to hold that where the funds for the fiscal period are in- 
sufficient the legislative intent in entrusting the supervisory powers to the State 
Board, was to minimize any hardship by an equitable apportionment of the 
fund. 

Even this was not all. The court also informed the agency that 
the state law was not to be operated by it as an independent act but 
that the two acts—the state law and the Federal Social Security 
Act—‘must be administered together as a unified code of laws en- 
acted by Congress and the State legislature for the complete and 
comprehensive control of the subject.”’ 

The recent decision of the Colorado court in the Redmon case” is 
also significant from this standpoint. The court sustained the 
agency’s adaptation of the $45-minus-income standard of old age 
assistance in view of the inadequacy of its financial implementation. 
The result is, in effect, a $45-minus X dollars-minus income law. 
Eventually we may get what we are looking for in this area—a rea- 
sonably determinate guide but not a formula of inadaptable rigidity. 

Those who say that the attitude of the courts toward the decisions 
of welfare administrators and toward the administrative function in 
the field of welfare has not changed fundamentally in recent times 
must be prepared to explain whether the original or reconsidered 
view of the Illinois court accords more nearly with the traditional 
attitude of the judiciary and whether in the light of the Montana 
case it can properly be said that the judicial role has not required re- 
interpretation of late in order that due cognizance might be taken 
of the increasingly managerial character of administrative responsi- 
bilities. 


11 Fairall et al. v. Redmon et al., Supreme Court of Colorado, 110 P. (2d) 247 (1941). 
(To be distinguished from the “Redmon” case in Missouri, supra.) 
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More and more the courts are stressing the ideal of co-operation 

between the agencies and the courts in attaining legislative objec- 
tives. Witness Mr. Justice Stone’s already classic language in one of 
the Morgan cases.” He said: 
.... in construing a statute setting up an administrative agency and providing 
for judicial review of its action, court and agency are not to be regarded as 
wholly independent and unrelated instrumentalities of justice, each acting in 
the performance of its prescribed statutory duty without regard to the appropri- 
ate function of the other in securing the plainly indicated objects of the statute. 
Court and agency are the means adopted to attain the prescribed end, and so 
far as their duties are defined by the words of the statute, those words should 
be construed so as to attain that end through coordinated action. Neither body 
should repeat in this day the mistake made by the courts of law when equity 
was struggling for recognition as an ameliorating system of justice; neither can 
rightly be regarded by the other as an alien intruder, to be tolerated if must be, 
but never to be encouraged or aided by the other in the attainment of the com- 
mon aim. 


The milestones already passed in the field of welfare, therefore, 
are not as significant from the standpoint of the particular issue for 
which they may indicate a solution as they are from the standpoint 
of the impetus they may give to the gradual fulfilment of the two 
outstanding needs of our present situation. These are: first, the 
development of the judicial administrative process, under the benign 
favor and impelling influence of the courts; second, the development 
of some much-needed case law clarifying the crucial legal issues to 
which these new programs give rise. The problems we have in mind 
affect the rights not of one single individual but of thousands of 
individuals. 

The need here is sufficiently urgent to justify measures calculated 
to prevent the time and attention of the courts from becoming en- 
gaged with what are, properly speaking, administrative responsi- 
bilities. We should remember that an influential phase of the modern 
administrative agency’s development was induced by the fact that 
the available courts, even with greatly simplified procedures, were 
not adaptable to the assembly line. In fact, agencies were established 
for the express purpose of achieving a broader, more effective, and 
less costly administration of justice in widespread areas of social 


12 United States v. Morgan, 307 U.S. 183, 191 (1939). 
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need and public concern than appeared possible through the use of 
the custom-made models of the conventional court. The courts 
were available, but not as dispensers of this kind of justice or of any 
kind of justice on the required scale. 

The more profound legal issues, however, which result from the 
imposition of a new social philosophy upon an old social-legal struc- 
ture are gradually making their appearance. There are, of course, 
many important reasons for the delay in the emergence of these more 
basic issues and their temporary subordination to the more superfi- 
cial questions involved in the daily routine of statutory construction. 
The fact remains that social programs are seriously handicapped by 
lack of legal development, by the inapplicability of existing legal 
precedents, and by the dearth of precedent generally. 

It is clear, for example, that a number of these expansive new 
statutory structures in the field of social and personal right and privi- 
lege have been constructed in social areas generally unfamiliar to the 
conventional courts of law. They differ from regulatory legislation 
passed to modify rights with which the courts have long been con- 
cerned. In fact, the applicability of the great constitutional princi- 
ples for the protection of individual and minority rights has some- 
times in the past been denied or brought in question in analogous 
situations. In certain instances, for example, the analogy of a public 
dispensation to an act of private philanthropy and charity has in- 
fluenced the court. Thus it has been said: 

It is not necessary to support such a law that the claimant be given notice 
and a hearing by the commission, since technically a pension is a bounty, or 
gratuity ....and the Legislature may pursue its own course in fixing the 
machinery for determining those to whom it is granted, and due process does 
not exist." 

Legislation has thus been necessary to establish the applicability of 
this basic principle to the new social programs, that they may indeed 
be administered on a basis of individual right. Such, indeed, is the 
significance of the requirement of due process; yet a popular demand 
expressed in specific statutory provisions was needed to insure ob- 
servance of the principle in the operation of these new laws. Dis- 
cussions of the applicability to these programs of this and other basic 


13 Helms v. Alabama Pension Commission et al., 231 Ala. 183, 163 So. 807 (1935). 
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legal concepts, especially the equal-protection-of-the-law principle 
and other constitutional guaranties, will inevitably appear more and 
more frequently in judicial opinion." 

It should also be remembered that the legislature is privileged to 
establish authoritatively and, for the most part, finally, the facts 
which justify taxation and the allocation of the resulting revenues to 
specific objectives intended to advance the general welfare as a pub- 
lic purpose." No doubt this rule is needed to maintain the tempo of 
social progress. However, the courts have not had the opportunity 
which a different tradition would have afforded them to weave basic 
legal strands into the fabric of social programs. The particular issues 
of constitutionality which the federal-state program of unemploy- 
ment compensation and the old age insurance program presented to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, for example, were in certain 
aspects unique, but they were significant heralds of a new day. 

The degree to which current social philosophy and developing 
social attitudes are interpreted in legal opinion depends, among 
other things, on the extent to which the particular area of conflict 
gives rise to issues regarded by the courts as their concern. This is an 
important consideration in evaluating the law’s contribution. 

The intermediate situation is a difficult one for the lawyers. It isa 
commonplace for the legal advisers of a social agency to have to 
answer from hour to hour questions of vital and practical concern to 
these new programs without the benefit of precedents other than 
those which can be developed on the basis of the most theoretical 


4 Familiarity with the trend of recent judicial pronouncements is essential to con- 
viction on this point. The author believes that recent legal and judicial opinions in 
the course of analyses of welfare statutes and regulations evidence increasing concern 
with their conformity to such underlying legal concepts. Cf., for example, Dimke v. 
Finke, Director of Social Welfare, 295 N.W. 75 (Dec. 6, 1940); People v. Lyons, 374 Ill. 
557 (Adv. Official Citation), 30 N.E. (2d) 46 (1940), relating to the constitutionality of 
the state residence limitation; Opinion of the Attorney General of Minnesota, August 5, 
1939, and cases cited holding it unconstitutional to exclude children from the assistance 
program because their parents are aliens. Cf., also, In re Chirillo et al., 283 N.Y. 417, 
28 N.E. (2d) 895 (1940); Sweeney v. State Board of Public Assistance, Case No. 381 
(Dis. Ct. of U.S. for Middle District of Pa.) (Dec., 1940) upholding the state’s so-called 
“Unit Budget” rule attacked as in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


15 The considerations affecting this policy are discussed at some length in Green v. 
Frazier, 253 U.S. 233 (1920). 
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and highly conditioned analogies. Even when formulated in a related 
branch of the law, whether it be the law of guardianship, of the em- 
ployee-employer relationship, of familial obligation, or of any other 
that might be named, many such analogies are misleading because 
they involve wholly unrelated circumstances. Restrictive rules of 
inheritance and property distribution, criteria of employment inap- 
plicable to a public program, and ancient rules of family law are 
obviously of little help in orienting legal thought with respect to the 
application of these new statutes. 

A lawyer may readily accept as a general proposition this thesis 
with respect to the need for development of modern case law in the 
field of welfare, but remain critical of any attempt to demonstrate 
its truth by illustration. However, recognizing the law’s basic de- 
mand for reasonable classification, for example, one may venture to 
suggest that the courts may find in the future many occasions for 
indicating the law’s potential squeamishness in this respect as ap- 
plied to the coverage of social programs. To what extent should it be 
permissible to pick and choose at random in dispensing public assist- 
ance? To what extent does the equal-protection principle apply? 
Can you exclude persons otherwise eligible because they have hither- 
to been on relief for three months, because they live in two rooms 
rather than three, or because they are children of aliens? Can a state 
constitutionally exclude Indians from welfare programs?** To what 
extent must the equities be taken into consideration in defining the 
scope of these costly programs? 

The recent Chirillo case in New York*’ recalls the urgent need for 
reorientation in the law of settlement and in relation to the prejudice 
to residence qualification that may result from intermediate receipt 
of assistance from the state. Another example of needed precedent, 
much more general in its application, may be found in the law of 
privilege. When the legislature has established a legal privilege in 
relation to confidential information communicated to welfare au- 
thorities, as is presently being done on a wide scale, it remains for the 
courts to determine to what extent they will lend it their sanction 


6 Cf. Beltrami County v. Jennie Fairbanks (Minn. Dis. Ct.) (December, 1940), 
which, however, merely construes existing law. 


17 In re Chirillo et al., supra. 
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against the strong demands of unrelated programs and of private 
litigants for access to these privileged communications. 

One may also venture the prediction that changing social practice 
and new legislation affecting the care and nurture of children will 
have an increasing and very basic influence on the law of guardian- 
ship. Whatever the subject involved, however, the courts will con- 
tinue to take their cue from the legislature in recognition of its tra- 
ditional function. The availability of adequate and appropriate 
methods and opportunities of appeal to the courts for purposes of 
interpretation and clarification should therefore be provided for in 
these statutes. The point sought to be stressed is that these methods 
should be of a sort that will reasonably assure due respect for the 
agencies’ efforts to develop justice administratively and should also 
provide adequately for the contribution of administrative experience 
to the interpretative art. 

When all is said and done, however, justice for the majority of 
individuals affected by these laws will be sought finally and au- 
thoritatively before the administrative tribunal. Of the two great 
needs of the present situation, therefore, that which pertains to the 
betterment of administrative judicial procedure appears the more 
urgent. For this reason the staff of the Social Security Board have 
earnestly sought to develop a sound statement of the basic principles 
involved in the application of due process to the security programs. 
The principles included in the released statement*® are those which 
law, on the one hand, and sound social practice, on the other, appear 
to justify from the standpoint of their desirability and feasibility at 
the present stage. This statement, approved by the Social Security 
Board, has been duly promulgated and is believed to express a rea- 
sonable standard with which administrators may compare and 
evaluate their own procedures. 

It would be difficult indeed to avoid the evidence of a more prec- 
atory attitude in the closing paragraphs of this article. The lawyer 
wonders, as each new case arises, freighted as most of them are with 
elements of emotional appeal, whether the courts in their review 
will be sufficiently impressed by the agency’s attempts to adopt a 


8 Social Security Board, Principles and Standards for Fair-hearing Procedure in 
Public-Assistance Administration. January 8, 1941. 
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procedure that is judicially “fair” and to act “reasonably” in meting 
out justice, or whether the judges will be constrained, perhaps, to 
disregard the whole procedure as unworthy of the name of justice. 
Fortunately, tradition comes here to the protection of the agency 
with compelling force. As long as any administrative procedure capa- 
ble of being called judicial is available to the individual, he is held 
duty bound to have recourse to that procedure before appealing to 
the court. Many relevant cases upholding this rule will be found 
collected in the Thompson case in Oklahoma”® where the court, 
quoting from an equivalent California decision known as the Abel- 
leira case,” said: 

This is the doctrine of “exhaustion of administrative remedies.” In brief, 
the rule is that where an administrative remedy is provided by statute, relief 
must be sought from the administrative body and this remedy exhausted before 
the courts will act. The authorities to this effect are so numerous that only a few 
of the more important ones need be cited here as illustrations [citing many 


The rule itself is settled with scarcely any conflict. It is not a matter of judi- 
cial discretion, but is a fundamental rule of procedure laid down by courts of 
last resort, followed under the doctrine of stare decisis, and binding upon all 
courts. We are here asked to sanction its violation, either on the ground that a 
valid exception to the rule is applicable or that despite the uniformity with 
which the rvie has been applied, it may be disregarded by lower tribunals 
without fear of prevention by the higher courts. This last point cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, for the rule will disappear unless this court is prepared to 
enforce it. To review such action of a lower court only on appeal or petition 
for hearing would permit interference with the administrative proceeding pend- 
ing the appeal or hearing, with the effect of completely destroying the effective- 
ness of the administrative body. The writ of prohibition can alone operate 
surely and swiftly enough to prevent this unfortunate result; and only if we 
recognize that the rule is jurisdictional will it be uniformly enforced. Bearing in 
mind the analysis of jurisdiction which has heretofore been made, and examining 
the authorities dealing with the rule, we are necessarily led to the conclusion 
that exhaustion of the administrative remedy is a jurisdictional prerequisite 
to resort to the courts. 


The significance of this Oklahoma case, amply fortified as it is by 
judicial authority, lies not so much in the restatement of this legal 


2° Oklahoma Public Welfare Commission, etc. v. George M. Thompson, 105 P. (2d) 
547 (Sept. 17, 1940). 
3 A belleira et al. v. District Court of Appeal, 102 P. (2d) 329 (1940). 
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rule as in the fact that the rule was applied by the court under the 
peculiar circumstances related in its opinion. A local official, it 
appears, had advised the plaintiff prior to the institution of his ac- 
tion that “if conditions had not changed there was no use of a re- 
hearing or of further investigation—that he [the plaintiff] was off 
the roll and would stay-off.” Refusing to be misguided by this ex- 
hibition of prejudice on the part of a public official, the court pointed 
out that the remark emanated from one who, although employed 
in the program, was not entitled to speak authoritatively as to the 
efficacy of an appeal to the agency’s judicial panel. The official in 
question, it was held, had no power to waive the agency’s preroga- 
tives. Another less formidable argument founded on the mere fact 
that the agency had appeared to defend the action itself, on its 
merits, was given the slight consideration it deserved. The agency 
must be suffered to defend itself without prejudice. 

In the absence of the legal sanction thus afforded, the agency 
could not, of course, as the court pointed out, maintain its proced- 
ures in the presence of any widespread desire to short-cut them. But 
the agency needs far more from the court than recognition of its bare 
right to require initial recourse to its procedures. It must in the long 
run gain judicial acknowledgement of the fairness of its methods, of 
the impartiality of its treatment, and, more important still, of the 
reasonable accuracy of its determinations based on its own specializa- 
tion of function and experiential background. Obviously, this recog- 
nition must extend into the areas of its social and legal interpreta- 
tion, since constant concern with related problems will usually lead 
one to the soundest and most consistent course possible under all the 
circumstances. 

The court, on the other hand, apart from its knowledge of the rele- 
vant statutes and governmental organization, is limited in its pur- 
view to the certified record. The court’s range of vision is thus re- 
stricted and the picture itself highly conditioned. This, however, is 
not unfair to the agency, nor is it prejudicial from the standpoint of 
the law. The record has been constructed or reconstructed in the 
agency’s own review unit. All its knowledge, techniques, and ex- 
perience should have contributed to its formulation. The court 
should thus be enabled to concern itself with the application of its 
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peculiar competence in terms of the basic law, common or constitu- 
tional, substantive or procedural, and of the history of its concern 
with related social issues. Its desirable conservative influence is best 
exemplified in its ability to refer the current issue to enduring social 
objectives. 

Obviously, however, the opportunity for self-evaluation and self- 
criticism which administrative judicial procedure presents to the 
agency is by no means limited to those few instances in which it may 
encounter the judiciary. The agency will doubtless welcome the 
opportunities afforded by its successive reviews to examine meticu- 
lously related phases of its functioning. One such occasion may be as 
useful as another for measuring the achievement of competence since 
allowance can be made for unusual factors. 

On one point, however, the legal profession is adamant. Lawyers 
insist that when it comes to the exercise of the judicial and interpre- 
tative faculty, the mind needs the stimulation afforded by the pres- 
entation of conflicting points of view. Throughout the years judges 
and lawyers have consistently so ruled, declining ordinarily and ex- 
cept in great emergencies to pass upon potentially controversial 
issues until they have been appropriately presented in bona fide 
cases where the facts are real and not fictitious and when all parties 
in interest have been accorded adequate opportunity to present 
their views and demarids. 

It is accordingly urged that administrative surveys, test checks, 
and other similar devices for determining administrative efficiency 
and establishing needed controls are appropriately supplemented by 
these judicial procedures. They throw a searchlight upon the opera- 
tion of executive orders and decrees in critical cases. Needless to say, 
the techniques of factual presentation for such a purpose need to be 
so effective that no really pertinent circumstance will escape con- 
sideration. The result of contested cases must furnish the measuring 
rod by which the staff will be guided as long as basic policy remains 
unchanged. 

With like consistency of ruling, furthermore, the judiciary has 
sought to maintain the objectivity of the material bases of judicial 
decision. They insist that the decision must not be dictated by 
underlying presumptions of an undemonstrable or subjective charac- 
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ter, or by undisclosed evidence which the individual is unable to 
rebut because ignorant of its existence or potential influence. On the 
other hand, the right of the triers of fact to evaluate such basic fac- 
tors as credibility and the potentialities of individual interpretation 
and the right of an administrator, in reaching decisions, to utilize 
his discretion consistently with the objective record should not be 
confused with the use of concealed evidentiary material. 

Instances will arise when a conflict between the social worker’s 
standards in protecting handicapped or mentally ill patients in re- 
lation to their own understanding of their condition may appear to 
conflict with the legal concept requiring relevant evidence to be made 
available for inspection. Such instances should be extremely rare, 
and their solution will be found if the conduct of the hearing is left 
in the hands of a mature, discriminating, and experienced person. 
Although recognizing the possibilities of individual difficulty and 
even harm, the Board’s statement of standards is directed to the 
broad objective of safeguarding basic individual rights; it is for that 
reason that the standards are unequivocal in requiring availabilty 
of evidence to the inspection of the applicant or recipient. 

In keeping with the basic purposes of this brief survey, a word 
should also be said regarding the need for the adequate reporting of 
individual decisions. The judicial process when precedents are 
properly recorded and reported is a powerful influence in the co- 
ordination of policy and treatment. In addition the increased scope 
and standardization of welfare programs, the resulting added signifi- 
cance that may be attributed to the resolution of any one of the 
many controversial issues they involve, the very fact that the states 
individually and as a body are breaking new terrain and exerting 
great influence on the law, pressing constantly for new adaptations of 
ancient principles of justice—all these and many other similar con- 
siderations indicate the need for an adequate reporting system. 
Development of the techniques essential to draft and report effec- 
tively and comprehensively the decisions as they are reached will 
require time and practice. Gradually, however, there should come 
into being a basic reservoir, tributary to a new system of conven- 
tional case law in this field. 

In summary it should be said that the demand for administration 
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under guidance of law and for assurance of equitable treatment in 
individual cases is strong and urgent. Administrative management 
and executive discretion are being oriented to attain the objectives 
of this demand. In consequence we need to know the law of our new 
social programs. This “law” will, and properly should, be formu- 
lated in the first instance by and within the agency. Out of the con- 
flict—for such it needs must be—between the thinking of adminis- 
trators and social scientists exemplified in administrative precedents, 
on the one hand, and the vast accumulated experience of social 
philosophy and history, mirrored and reflected in the concentrated 
pages of the conservative law, on the other, must come the stable and 
enduring evidence of our social progress. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
WasaincTon, D.C. 


























SOCIAL WORK AND NATIONAL DEFENSE’ 
WAYNE McMILLEN 


IFE in America today is characterized by crisis psychology. 

Every day—almost every hour—brings forth its new and 

breath-taking development. We are attempting not only 

to mobilize our industrial and military resources but also to work 

out a complex problem of community organization to deal with the 
human needs that are a by-product of the emergency effort. 

My purpose is to discuss with you this latter effort—the effort 
to organize our social resources in such a way as to prevent the 
wastage of our human resources and to alleviate the suffering we 
are unable to prevent. I undertake this assignment with consider- 
able trepidation. The scene is changing almost from hour to hour. 
I cannot guarantee that what I say today will be entirely true to- 
morrow. As a matter of fact, I cannot be absolutely sure that what 
I describe now may not be different this very moment because of 
some change in plan agreed upon today. I can only share with you 
the outlines of the picture as I believe it to be and hope that I shall 
not be guilty of too many misstatements. 

I shall speak first of the various appeals that have been made and 
are being made for overseas relief. Some of you will remember the 
chaos that characterized those activities in the war of 1914-18. 
Many competing organizations sprang up that were really hoping 
to serve the same groups of sufferers. Inevitably there were some 
cases of racketeering also—groups that played upon humanitarian 
impulses in order to reap a rich harvest for themselves. The Na- 
tional Information Bureau dates from that period and is still in 
existence. Many of you know of its work. It investigates appeals 
that are international, national, or interstate in character to deter- 
mine whether they are trustworthy. It still publishes each year a 


t An address delivered March 21, 1941, at Scarritt College, Nashville, Tenn., under 
the auspices of Scarritt College, the Nashville chapter of the American Association of 
Social Workers, the Nashville Federation of Settlements, the Social Service Club, and 
the American Association of Leisure Time Educators. 
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bulletin entitled Giver’s Guide to National Philanthropies as a means 
of helping individuals and communities to distinguish between those 
appeals that merit support and those that are sponsored by worth- 
less or dishonest organizations. 

In this present war, organizations that wish to give relief over- 
seas soon find themselves at the door of our State Department in 
Washington. Relief operations overseas are more difficult now than 
they have ever been in the past. As you know, some belligerents 
take the position that the distribution of relief in subjugated or war- 
ridden countries is an indirect means of feeding and giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy. The Secretary of State is charged with the 
conduct of the foreign affairs of this country. If food has come to 
be regarded as one of the munitions of war, he cannot permit ship- 
ments to be made hither and yon without his knowledge and con- 
sent. Moreover, there is the very practical problem of obtaining 
bottoms in which to send these supplies overseas. For these reasons 
the international relief organizations must clear with the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Under a joint resolution of Congress? adopted November 4, 1939, 
the President was empowered to issue rules and regulations govern- 
ing the collection of funds for overseas relief. The President in a 
proclamation of the same date named the Secretary of State as his 
agent to carry out the purposes of the resolution. The Secretary of 
State immediately issued regulations requiring every organization 
collecting funds for overseas relief to register with the Department 
of State. The records of such organizations must be made available 
for inspection by the Department, and monthly reports must be sub- 
mitted. The Secretary of State has power to refuse or to revoke regis- 
trations in the case of any organization that fails to comply with the 
regulations. The requirements for approval are as follows: (1) an ac- 
tive and responsible governing body serving without compensation; 
(2) satisfactory administrative control by the governing body; (3) a 
competent and trustworthy treasurer to handle the funds; (4) ethical 
and economical methods of money-raising and of publicity; (5) rea- 
sonable efficiency in the conduct of operations. The American Red 
Cross, because it was originally chartered by Congress and because 


2 Public Resolution, No. 54 (76th Cong., 2d sess.), sec. 8. 
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its accounts are audited annually by the government, is the only 
agency exempted from these requirements. 

Since the outbreak of the war in September, 1939, a total of 435 
applications have been received and accepted by the Department of 
State. Of this number, slightly over 300 registrants are now active. 
At the suggestion of the Department of State many of the persons 
and organizations interested in aiding sufferers abroad have joined 
forces with organizations already registered. This has, of course, re- 
duced somewhat the duplication and the confusion in the field. The 
amounts collected by these numerous organizations between Sep- 
tember 6, 1939, and January 31, 1941, totaled $23,519,852.43. Of 
this amount about five and a quarter millions remained on hand at 
the end of January, 1941, in the form either of cash or of supplies 
purchased and not yet shipped. Overhead expenditures amounted 
to about g per cent of the total collected. The figures quoted above 
include, of course, neither contributions to nor expenditures by the 
American Red Cross. 

With more than three hundred organizations currently active in 
the field of overseas relief, it seems no exaggeration to say that the 
problem of community organization in this area remains largely un- 
solved. Of course, many of these three hundred organizations are 
very small, and others are little more than local groups that want 
to send their charitable contributions to some particular place, such 
as Poland or Luxembourg. Purposes and methods also vary widely. 
Some groups propose to care for orphans only. Others desire to give 
assistance to all types of needy persons. Some propose to assist the 
sick and destitute in one country only. Others include a half-dozen 
or more countries in their program. Some collect their funds through 
appeals sent through the mails. Others organize committees and 
conduct active campaigns in several cities or states. Plans are now 
afoot to launch this spring a nation-wide campaign for ten million 
dollars for British relief. If this drive is launched as now planned, 
it will be, I believe, the most sizable single campaign thus far under- 
taken for overseas relief in a single country. 

The outlines of this problem are fairly clear. Just what should be 
done about it is far less clear. Under the section of the Neutrality 
Act already referred to, the President has more power over these 
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drives than he has thus far chosen to use. Obviously no one wants 
to be placed in a position where he might be charged with suppres- 
sing legitimate humanitarian impulses. Yet it is clear that the situa- 
tion with respect to overseas relief is chaotic, that there is duplica- 
tion, overlapping, and inefficiency. It is likewise clear that only a 
federal authority can bring order out of the chaos. 

It is reported that a committee waited upon the President recently 
to discuss this problem with him. He recognized the seriousness of 
the situation but preferred to attempt first to improve matters 
through use of the conference method. Moreover, he was aware, not 
only that duplication existed among the agencies interested in over- 
seas relief, but also that the overseas drives should be co-ordinated 
with campaigns for local charities and for war-camp activities. Ac- 
cordingly, on March 13, 1941, he appointed a three-man committee 
to undertake this task. The chairman is Mr. Joseph E. Davies, for- 
mer ambassador to Russia. The other two members are Mr. Charles 
P. Taft, Cincinnati attorney and son of the former president, and 
Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. The function of this committee is “to examine the entire 
problem and make recommendations.” The text of the letters of 
appointment suggests, however, that, in the meantime, pending the 
formulation of recommendations, the committee is expected to make 
efforts to reduce present confusion through conference and the work- 
ing-out of voluntary agreements. 

The National Information Bureau, as I have said, is one of our 
inheritances from the last war. We sometimes forget that we also 
have reminders of the last war in our local communities. Our pres- 
ent community chests, as a matter of historical fact, are an out- 
growth of the old war chests of the World War period. Some of you 
may remember the circumstances that led to that development. 
Enormous amounts of money were being raised in those days in 
gigantic nation-wide drives. The American Red Cross, the Y.M.C.A., 
the Knights of Columbus, the Salvation Army, and others were en- 
gaged in far-flung war activities and were asking the people for 
money to support these ventures. The result was a multiplicity of 
campaigns that was confusing to the people and disruptive of com- 
munity life. For, in the final analysis, it was largely the same groups 
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of donors who contributed most of this money, and it was also 
often the same groups of citizens who were asked to take time from 
their normal work to organize these campaigns and to conduct the 
solicitation. 

The war chest came into the picture as a means of improving this 
situation. The idea was to have a single, large campaign for funds 
in the community. A local group was then empowered to make ap- 
propriations from this fund to meet the city’s legitimate quota for 
the various war-work groups. The relief that this arrangement 
brought to overwrought and overworked citizens was not forgotten. 
As a result, community chests rapidly sprang into being throughout 
the country in order to apply to peacetime philanthropies the plan 
of organization that had, on the whole, worked so successfully in 
time of war. 

So far as I have been able to determine, only one city in the coun- 
try has thus far created an emergency organization similar to the 
old war chests. That city is Houston, Texas. I am told that Houston 
has formed a war chest to raise money for the various war appeals. 
The group in charge of this venture will raise funds for approved 
appeals, will pass judgment on the quotas assigned to Houston, and 
will discourage contributions to unapproved projects or agencies. 
Whether we may expect to see this movement spread to other cities, 
I am unable to say. 

At the present time there appears to be great confusion every- 
where. Campaigns are organized and appeals are launched with little 
or no clearance with one another or with local agencies. Inevitably 
these drives affect the ordinary annual drives conducted by com- 
munity chests and other agencies for the support of the community’s 
established social agencies. Everyone would agree, I think, that the 
local social services should not be permitted to disintegrate because 
of the competition of war-relief drives—especially since it is by no 
means clear that all these war drives are needed or that their spon- 
sors will be able actually to ship food and supplies to the people 
they hope to serve. The home front is the real front, as the amazing 
collapse of France demonstrated. All our leaders have told us, from 
President Roosevelt on down, that this is no time to relax local 
standards. It is, on the contrary, the time to strengthen the services 
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that are a visible token of democracy’s desire to be mindful of the 
needs of the individual man or woman. 

It is very difficult, as I have said, to get bottoms in which to ship 
needed food and medical supplies to the sufferers abroad. Let me 
quote a few facts that relate to this question. The American Red 
Cross conducted a nation-wide campaign for funds for overseas relief 
in May and June of last year. This campaign produced something 
over $22,000,000. An additicnal $50,000,000 was made available by 
Congress for relief activities overseas. The congressional appropria- 
tion was not, however, a cash appropriation. Congress authorized 
the President to requisition surplus commodities in the amount of 
$50,000,000 and to distribute these commodities through an agency 
selected by him. The President designated the American Red Cross 
to take charge of this distribution. Up to the present time only 
$6,000,000 worth of these commodities have been sent abroad. 

Out of the $22,000,000 raised last year by voluntary subscription, 
the Red Cross has thus far spent roughly half. In other words, 
about $11,000,000 is still available to carry on relief work overseas. 
Of the amount spent, roughly 80 per cent has gone to England. 
The remaining 20 per cent has been spent in Finland, Greece, and 
China. All available evidence suggests that there is urgent need in 
the war-ridden countries for food and medical supplies. It does little, 
if any, good merely to cable money to these peoples. What they 
need is actual food and, of course, medical supplies. The real prob- 
lem is to obtain shipping facilities. There can be no doubt but that 
the resources available for overseas relief would have been much 
more completely expended by this time if it had been possible to 
obtain bottoms in which to send the needed supplies abroad. The 
striking fact is that about $50,000,000 is available in money and 
supplies at this very moment for relief work abroad and that about 
80 per cent of all that has been sent has gone to England. Yet we 
are facing now the prospect of another campaign for $10,000,000 for 
British war relief. 

Now, the point I have been trying to bring out may perhaps be 
stated as follows: There is undoubtedly a genuine desire on the part 
of the American people, not only to relieve suffering among the 
peoples in the war-ridden countries abroad, but also to provide for 
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the social needs of those at home whose lives have been disrupted 
by the defense emergency. But the plain fact is that we are not 
organized, either nationally or locally, to do this in the most efficient 
manner. Nationally, we need some kind of co-ordinating and licens- 
ing agency to regularize national appeals. Perhaps Ambassador Da- 
vies and his committee will evolve a plan to accomplish this. Locally, 
also, we need to tighten up our co-ordinating machinery. In some 
cities we can perhaps look to our local council of social agencies or 
to our local community chest to exercise leadership in this field. 
The objective to be sought is fairly clear. We want to do our share 
to help meet legitimate needs. We do not want to go in on campaigns 
that duplicate one another. We do not want to raise funds unless 
there is some reasonable assurance that they can be converted into 
supplies that will actually reach the victims of war. And, above all, 
we want these extraordinary appeals to be conducted in such a way 
that they do not interfere with the support of existing services for 
which there is urgent need in our own communities. 

This problem of introducing some elements of order into our ef- 
forts to relieve suffering abroad is complex. I suppose most of us, 
however, are even more concerned to understand what is being 
done to meet the problems that have been created in our own coun- 
try by the present emergency. 

We all know that the National Guard is rapidly being inducted 
into federal service and that camps are springing up all around the 
country, not only to accommodate them, but also to provide facilities 
for the training of the new army created by the Selective Service 
Act. We are concerned to know what will be done for these men 
in the camps and in the communities adjacent to the camps. Our 
interest focuses upon two aspects of the problem: recreation and 
social service. 

In the last war, recreation and morale activities were largely in 
the hands of civilian welfare agencies such as the Y.M.C.A., the 
Knights of Columbus, the Jewish Welfare Board, the Salvation 
Army, the Y.W.C.A., etc. At the conclusion of the war Mr. Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, who was chairman of the War Training Camp 
Commission, prepared a report for the then secretary of war, Mr. 
Newton D. Baker, setting forth his recommendations as to the poli- 
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cies that should be adopted in the event of some future emergency. 
Now that that emergency is upon us, it is well to recall the words of 
Mr. Fosdick, which were based upon a very wide knowledge of the 
morale activities in our armed forces both in this country and 
abroad. This is what he said: “It seems to me that the lesson of the 
war in social work involves perhaps three points: (1) the elimina- 
tion of sectarian auspices, (2) reduction in the number of agencies 
employed, and (3) the transfer to the government itself of much of 
the activity hitherto left to private initiative.” 

The plans thus far developed represent a big step in the direction 
suggested by Mr. Fosdick. It has been definitely decided that recrea- 
tion and morale activities within the camps will be the responsibility 
of the army and the navy. Morale officers are on duty in each of the 
army corps areas and in the naval stations. So far as I have been 
able to learn, there has been no definite decision as yet as to whether 
civilians will be used in a paid capacity in the camps to work under 
the morale officers. Certainly there has been some discussion of this 
possibility. It has even been suggested that such civilians would 
wear a distinctive uniform that would be different from the uniforms 
of the army and navy and that would identify the individual as a 
civilian employee of the morale division of the army or the navy. 
‘The important point, however, is that responsibility for recreation 
and morale activities will not be dispersed among a half-dozen civil- 
ian organizations but will be centralized under the auspices of the 
army and navy, respectively. In other words, morale building is no 
longer a charity. It is now regarded rather as an integral part of the 
facilities needed in a modern combat unit. 

Ever since the last war the American Red Cross has maintained a 
liaison service between the men in the army and navy and the home 
communities from which these men come. The work has been 
handled by men known as “field directors.” The entire program is 
handled through an administrative division of the National Red 
Cross known as the Military and Naval Welfare Service. Social 
workers are familiar with the types of problems handled. A soldier 
has not heard from his aged parents for months and is worried about 
them. The Red Cross field director communicates with the Red 
Cross chapter in the man’s home town and obtains a report concern- 
ing the parents. A wide variety of similar personal problems is 
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handled in this way, sometimes directly by the field director in the 
camp and sometimes through his contact with the Red Cross chap- 
ter in the man’s home community. According to present plans, this 
service will be continued. In other words, the Red Cross will be 
the social service agency in the new army as it has been all these 
years in our peacetime forces. 

In addition, the Red Cross is to have special responsibilities in 
the hospitals. According to present plans, this service will be similar 
to the program conducted by the Red Cross following the last war 
in the hospitals that cared for wounded soldiers. In other words, 
the Red Cross workers in the hospitals will conduct social service 
programs and will, in addition, have some responsibility for recrea- 
tion within the hospital area. Thus, though the army and navy will 
handle the big recreation and morale program for the able-bodied 
personnel, the Red Cross will participate in this program in the 
hospital areas of the camps. 

It is a well-known fact, however, that men in army camps and 
naval stations do not like to spend their entire time in camp. They 
like to get away from camp at times to seek diversion in the near-by 
cities and towns. This creates a serious problem in many communi- 
ties. I understand that a large proportion of the camps for the new 
army are to be located in the southern states because of the more 
favorable climatic conditions. Some of the camps wil: probably have 
a military population larger than the population of the adjacent 
city. It is said that this will be the situation, for example, with re- 
spect to Camp Beauregard, which is located near Alexandria, Louisi- 
ana. This will give rise to numerous difficult situations of various 
kinds, but we are concerned now to speak primarily of the recreation- 
al problem. 

On February 24, 1941, President Roosevelt sent a message to 
Congress recommending an appropriation of $150,000,000 to enable 
him to provide or make available “community facilities in communi- 
ties where an acute need or shortage of such facility exists or im- 
pends.” The following day Representative Lanham of Texas intro- 
duced a bill to authorize this expenditure. Although this bill has 
not yet been acted upon, the probabilities are that it will pass. The 
purpose of the bill is to meet the needs of two types of communities: 
those adjacent to large military or naval establishments and those 
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in which large industrial developments have been instituted to meet 
defense needs. Actually, the lion’s share of the appropriation is to 
be used for the latter purpose. According to present plans, $10,000,- 
ooo will be used to construct recreation centers and to organize 
morale activities in the communities adjacent to the camps. At the 
discretion of the President, the sum allocated for these buildings 
could be increased. Some observers believe $20,000,000 may ulti- 
mately be used for this purpose. 

Since the bill has not yet passed, it is not possible to predict defi- 
nitely just what will be done. It may be worth while, however, to 
indicate the plan that is at present under consideration. The recrea- 
tion buildings would probably be erected in these communities by 
the Federal Works Agency and would be the property of the fed- 
eral government. Just who will operate these buildings is not yet 
clear. One suggestion is that they be operated by local public agen- 
cies. If this is done, it would doubtless mean in many communities 
that the local publicwelfare bureau would have to be expanded to take 
on this added responsibility. Elsewhere it might be possible either to 
create a new public agency or to turn the work over to an already ex- 
isting county or municipal department of parks and recreation. 

Another suggestion is that these morale buildings in the commu- 
nities adjacent to military centers be operated by the United Service 
Organizations. The United Service Organizations is made up of the 
agencies so prominently identified with war work in the war of 
1914-18. Its membership includes the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the 
National Catholic Community Service, the Jewish Welfare Board, 
and the Salvation Army. This group, originally known as “the Big 
Five,’ has now been expanded to include the Travelers’ Aid So- 
ciety and has, therefore, become “‘the Big Six.” Incidentally, it is 
of interest to know that the United Service Organizations is at pres- 
ent discussing plans for a nation-wide appeal for funds. They talked 
originally in terms of a $35,000,000 goal. The size of the goal has 
since been substantially reduced, but I think it is probable that a 
campaign of considerable size will be launched. 

The suggestion that the management of the community buildings 
be intrusted to the United Service Organizations’ seems to me to be 


3 The plans of the U.S.O. (United Service Organizations) have undergone further 
development since these words were written. The U.S.O. will launch a nation-wide 
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fraught with difficulties. Sectarianism is an obstacle that is not easy 
to overcome. I do not believe it would work to ask one organization 
to operate the building in one community and another organization 
to operate the building in another community. Each will want to 
be represented in every community where there is a large concen- 
tration of troops. I do not know whether any plan will really operate 
smoothly. I think the chances would be best if the buildings were 
constructed in such a way as to allow each of the three major sec- 
tarian groups to have at least an independent office in the building. 

Regardless of what decision may be finally reached as to who shall 
operate the buildings, it seems clear that the W.P.A. will play a 
conspicuous role in staffing them. A news release dated March 5, 
1941, stated that the W.P.A. has 36,000 recreation leaders on its 
rolls and that 4,000 of them have already been assigned to morale 
activities related to the national defense program. The W.P.A. plans 
to make these recreation workers available, not only to communities 


appeal for funds on June 3, 1941. The total goal has been set at $10,700,000. Campaign 
expenses have been budgeted at $425,000, though those in charge believe that the actual 
cost will be considerably less. The funds are to be used by the U.S.O. to carry on pro- 
grams in the recreation buildings in communities adjacent to military and naval sta- 
tions and industrial defense projects. President Roosevelt bestowed his blessing upon 
the plan in a letter dated April 17, 1941, addressed to Mr. Paul McNutt. 

Present estimates indicate that recreation buildings will be opened. in 339 com- 
munities. Some of these will be built specifically to meet the present need. Others will 
be structures already in existence that can be adapted to the new program. The build- 
ings will be leased to the U.S.O. and will remain the property of the federal govern- 
ment. The programs are to be intrusted to the U.S.O. rather than to any one of the 
individual member agencies that comprise the group. It is estimated that the $10,700,- 
ooo sought in the impending campaign will carry the program for one year unless total 
war ensues during that period. All expenditures of the U.S.O. are to be reviewed by 
auditors in the employ of the United States government. 

Although many of the details of this plan are still wanting, the general outlines are 
now sufficiently clear to raise several interesting questions. Is there enough genuine 
unity in the U.S.O. to enable it to operate more than 300 programs in a spirit unham- 
pered by sectarian dissension? If the emergency deepens, is there to be a supple- 
mentary drive for funds, or are we likely to witness the development of a large- 
scale subsidy system, with the U.S.O. operating on federal funds? How will the per- 
sonnel be selected? Will competence be the chief test or will there be some ‘‘dividing 
up” of the jobs among the six constituent groups? Does the U.S.O. as such actu- 
ally have a program? If not, will the program ultimately adopted reflect compro- 
mises among agencies with differing standards and divergent aims, or will it represent 
genuine unity of purpose and method, and standards based upon the best experience of 
the field? 
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adjacent to army camps and naval stations, but also to communities 
in which major industrial defense projects are located. 

The community recreation building in towns or cities adjacent 
to camps is, however, only one aspect of the plan now being de- 
veloped by those who will probably be responsible for carrying out 
the terms of the Lanham bill. It has been suggested that a director 
or co-ordinator will be employed in each of these communities. Pre- 
sumably, the recreation building would be under his supervision, 
but his chief job would be in the field of community organization. 
He would organize committees to study local problems and would 
attempt to effect a co-ordination of the services already in existence 
in the community. To take a single illustration, the director would 
undoubtedly organize a local health committee. This committee 
would be concerned to promote health and sanitation. It might wish 
to improve the food inspection service to make sure that restaurants 
struggling to serve an unprecedented volume of trade maintain 
proper cleanliness and sanitation in the dispensing of food. It might 
likewise concern itself with the control of venereal disease. And it 
would certainly wish to help the local health department and other 
local health agencies to work out ways and means of meeting at least 
the emergency medical needs of the greatly expanded population of 
the community. 

I have mentioned the work of the health committee. But the co- 
ordinator would be expected to organize community facilities in 
other areas as well. He might need, for example, to organize a com- 
mittee to provide expansion of the religious programs of local 
churches, a committee to co-ordinate and develop services for chil- 
dren, a committee to study and to provide for the needs of families 
attracted to the community because of the presence of relatives in 
the camp. Thus, the co-ordinator would be expected to do a rounded 
job of community organization and would by no means be expected 
to limit his activities to the operation of the community recreation 
building. Let me reiterate that all I have described is still in the 
planning stage. The Lanham bill has not even passed Congress as 
yet, and many alterations might be made in the plan before it is 
actually set in motion. 
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It is perhaps worth while to point out that the federal government 
appears to be making every effort to utilize the services of experts 
in the formulation of these plans. A Joint Army and Navy Com- 
mittee on Welfare and Recreation has recently been organized to 
assist in developing the programs needed to sustain the morale and 
to promote the welfare of those called to serve in the armed forces. 
Mr. Fred K. Hoehler, director of the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed executive secretary of this committee 
and is now in Washington at work on this job. 

You all know, of course, about the Council on National Defense 
organized some months ago by the President. This group includes 
such well-known persons as Mr. Sidney Hillman, Mr. William Knud- 
sen, Mr. Edward Stettirius, Miss Harriet Elliott, and others, each 
of whom has special responsibility for one of the critical areas in the 
defense program. Associated with this group is a Division of State 
and Local Co-operation. Mr. Frank Bane, who was the first execu- 
tive secretary of the Social Security Board, is in charge of this divi- 
sion. His division, as its name suggests, is concerned with the rela- 
tionships between the national council, on the one hand, and the 
state and local councils of national defense, on the other. I shall 
have something further to say about these state and local councils 
presently. 

As I have just said, each of the members of the Council on Na- 
tional Defense has special responsibility in some one critical area, 
such as transportation, production, price stabilization, etc. Co-ordi- 
nate with these individuals is the administrator of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Mr. Paul McNutt. The President has asked Mr. 
McNutt to co-ordinate the health and welfare activities with special 
reference, of course, to the needs arising out of the defense program. 
Five committees will be appointed to advise with Mr. McNutt rel- 
ative to special aspects of the problems that confront him. These 
committees, three of which have already been appointed, are made 
up in part of experts now in the government service and in part of 
persons well known throughout the country for their activities in 
connection with health or welfare programs. The five areas in 
which these committees will serve are: (1) health and medical care, 
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(2) family security, (3) education, (4) nutrition, (5) recreation. I 
have seen the list of those serving on the subcommittee on family 
security. In my opinion they are a distinguished and competent 
group of people, well qualified to discharge the duties assigned to 
them. I assume that similar quality is to be found in the other four 
committees. 

It is, of course, too early to know how far these advisory commit- 
tees will go. It is conceivable that they might limit themselves to 
the problem of how best to co-ordinate existing facilities. On the 
other hand, they might recommend to the co-ordinator and, through 
him, to Congress new legislation which in their opinion is needed in 
order to conserve individual and family welfare and health. 

One question of considerable interest that may require legisla- 
tion relates to the care of dependents of the men inducted into the 
service. You will remember the arrangements that prevailed during 
the World War. A deduction of fifteen dollars per month was made 
from the pay of a soldier with dependents. To this sum the govern- 
ment added an amount determined by the number of dependents in- 
volved and forwarded the total sum to the dependents. For various 
reasons, this plan did not work out any too well. For one thing, there 
were great delays in Washington; and, in some cases, the men were 
out of the army and home again before their dependents received 
the allotment and allowance that was due them. Moreover, there 
are always great variations in need. Even if the money had arrived 
promptly each month, it would have been insufficient to meet the 
need in particular cases. There was a widespread feeling at that 
time that soldiers and their dependents should not be obliged to 
resort to the ordinary charitable resources of the community. Ac- 
cordingly, a new agency was, in effect, created. All over the country 
chapters of the American Red Cross raised funds for local as well 
as for national and international work. The local money was used 
to undertake home-service programs designed to relieve distress in 
the families of men in the armed forces. As matters worked out, the 
local Red Cross chapters found themselves obliged to follow pretty 
much the same methods that other agencies used in dealing with 
problems of family need. In other words, applications for assistance 
were investigated and assistance was given on the usual basis of 
supplying the budgetary deficit in the family. 
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In the present emergency the Red Cross, through its representa- 
tives in the camps and naval stations, will attempt to assist the men 
in the service with problems that may worry them. Many of these 
problems will involve contact with some agency in the man’s home 
community. No doubt the local Red Cross chapters in many parts 
of the country will act as a liaison between the Red Cross representa- 
tive who deals with the man in camp and his family in the home 
community. Whether these local Red Cross chapters can and will 
raise the money to take care of the financial needs of the families of 
these men is another question. At the present moment the question 
is not an urgent one. In general, the local draft boards are deferring 
men with dependents. The American Public Welfare Association 
recently sent queries to the states, asking how many families in their 
jurisdiction had applied for assistance because the breadwinner had 
been called into service. The replies indicated that the problem is 
one of very minor proportions. New Hampshire reported, for ex- 
ample, that they had had forty-five applications from families who 
had applied because the breadwinner had been summoned into serv- 
ice. In many states, however, so few cases had arisen that the state 
authority merely reported “‘a negligible number.” 

However, it is not too early, in my opinion, for us to be thinking 
what we shall do if this becomes a problem of considerable size and 
importance. My own feeling is that the task of providing relief for 
dependents of men called into service should not be imposed upon 
the Red Cross or upon any private agency. In the first place, I 
think it might be difficult for private agencies to raise the amounts 
that would be required if the problem increases to considerable size. 
Moreover, it is inevitable that there would be great unevenness in 
standards of care under such an arrangement. Some communities 
might be able to raise ample funds for the purpose, and others could 
raise very little. The responsibility for meeting this problem should 
rest upon the federal government. If the country takes a man away 
from his home and his work in order to train him for defense, and 
perhaps for war, then I think the country should, through tax re- 
sources, feed the man, clothe him, provide for his health and recrea- 
tion needs in the camp, and take care of dependents he may have 
left behind. 

There are several ways in which the federal government might 
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make provision for the dependents of soldiers and sailors. One sys- 
tem would be to make grants to the states in much the same way 
as grants are now made to the states for old age assistance. This 
could be done either by asking the states to match the federal funds, 
as is done in old age assistance, or by giving the money to the states 
without requiring the states to match these grants. I should very 
much prefer the latter arrangement. In order to set up a matching 
arrangement, state legislation would be required. This would in- 
volve great delays—in fact, greater delays than can be coutenanced 
in any emergency situation. Moreover, it is probable that some 
states would not provide matching funds at all. There is a lesson 
for us in the fact that after the lapse of more than five years since 
the passage of the Social Security Act there are still five states, in- 
cluding my own state of Illinois, that have not yet enacted legisla- 
tion to permit them to obtain the federal grants for aid to dependent 
children. If the care of soldiers’ dependents is to be handled through 
grants to the states, then it is, in my judgment, imperative that such 
grants be made without any matching requirement. 

Moreover, if this plan should be adopted, I think the federal legis- 
lation should provide for the administration of these funds by the 
state departments of welfare. There is something of a tradition in 
some states that work with soldiers and sailors and their dependents 
ought to be handled by organizations of former service men, such as 
the American Legion. In my opinion it would be most unfortunate 
to permit a separate agency to administer such a program. Actually, 
there will be a great need to co-ordinate this program with the social 
services already existing in the state and its political subdivisions. 
Some of the soldiers will come from homes in which an aged parent 
is receiving old age assistance. Others may come from families in 
which a widowed sister is receiving aid to dependent children. Still 
others may be members of families that are receiving general home 
relief or that have younger children in the C.C.C. camps or on the 
N.Y.A. program. Integration of service and economy in adminis- 
tration would certainly be promoted by intrusting the administration 
to the one state agency that has responsibility in all of these areas. 

Another possibility would be for the federal government itself 
to handle directly the problem of caring for soldiers’ dependents. 
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Already the federal government is dealing directly with people all 
over the country in its administration of Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance. Presumably, the numbers of persons involved in a pro- 
gram for the care of dependents of soldiers and sailors would be much 
smaller than the number in the old age and survivors’ program. 
With the experience the federal government has now accumulated 
in administering the latter program, it would seem probable that 
it could take on this new one without repeating the mistakes and the 
delays that characterized the allotment and allowance procedure in 
the last war. 

If such a plan should be adopted, an interesting question would 
arise as to the amount of aid given. A flat grant, such as thirty 
dollars per month, sent directly from Washington to the soldier’s 
dependent, is obviously the easiest kind of program to administer. 
Such a program, however, fails to meet the needs in a great many 
cases, and it is too inflexible to take account of unforeseen emer- 
gencies such as hospital costs. If the flat-grant program should be 
adopted, it is clear that some agency in the local community would 
have to be in a position to supplement the grant and to provide 
related social services in some of the families. An alternative method 
of assisting the dependent families of soldiers and sailors would be 
to attempt in each case to equate the relief with the need—in other 
words, to meet the full minimum needs of each family assisted. 
Such a program would, of course, call for a staff to visit the families, 
ascertain the extent of their needs, and see that the needs were met. 
This could perhaps be done through enlarging some of the federal 
staffs now operating in local communities as, for example, the 
W.P.A. In any case, the country is in a much better position today 
to undertake such a program than it was in 1917-18. For in the 
interim, public social services have developed, and there is now in 
every county in the nation some kind of local administrative unit 
that is already engaged in administering one or more of the public 
social services. 

I spoke a moment ago of Mr. Paul McNutt and of the responsibili- 
ties that have been intrusted to him as co-ordinator of health and 
welfare activities. I also mentioned the five advisory committees 
he has created to assist him in this task. I should also mention the 
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regional organization Mr. McNutt has created. As many of you 
know, the United States is divided into twelve regions for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the administration of the Social Security Act. 
There is a regional office in each of these areas under the charge 
of a regional manager. Mr. McNutt has appointed these twelve 
regional managers of the social security areas to co-ordinate health 
and welfare activities in their respective regions. These men will 
organize regional councils made up of the representatives of the 
various federal agencies operating in their areas. The chief assign- 
ment of these regional councils will be to co-operate with the state 
councils of defense and to correlate existing services in such a way as 
to meet the new health and welfare needs created by the emergency. 

Many of us remember the state and local councils of national de- 
fense in the emergency of 1917-18. These councils are being revived. 
State councils of national defense are already in existence in at 
least thirty-six states, and local councils of defense have been created 
in hundreds of municipalities and counties. No one can at present 
foresee just how influential these councils may become in the months 
immediately ahead. The Division of State and Local Cooperation 
of the National Council of Defense in Washington has issued several 
statements that suggest the line of development that may be ex- 
pected. The state councils are supposed to advise rather than to 
carry out programs. Their advice is proffered to the governor in 
his capacity as chief executive and commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces of the state. Each member of the state council will presum- 
ably be charged with responsibility for a broad functional area in 
which he is especially qualified, such as education, health, price 
control, civil protection, agricultural resources, etc. A major func- 
tion of the state councils will be to integrate the various govern- 
mental defense programs throughout the state. In addition, the state 
councils will assist in the organization and operation of such local 
councils as may be formed. 

If these state and local councils become genuinely active, as they 
were in the first World War, they will soon become involved in some 
of the problems of social work. They will undoubtedly interest them- 
selves, for example, in housing—especially in places adjacent to 
large military establishments or large industrial defense projects. 
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They will also be concerned to preserve the social, physical, and 
economic well-being of individuals and families, with special empha- 
sis, perhaps, upon the welfare of children. They may become con- 
cerned with the registration of individuals possessed of certain 
needed skills or trades and with a variety of similar undertakings. 

As a matter of fact, some of the councils are already occupied 
with problems of this character. Louisville, for example, is not far 
from Fort Knox, and it is also just across the river from Charles- 
town, Indiana, where a very large new powder factory is being built. 
Louisville will, therefore, be a center that will attract large numbers 
of emergency personnel, both military and civilian. A recent report 
from there informs me that arrangements have already been made 
to take over a large building in the city and to equip it to operate 
as a sort of combination hostelry, recreation building, and commu- 
nity center. These facilities will perhaps not be fully utilized during 
the week, but it is believed that they will be crowded to capacity 
each week end. 

I mentioned earlier the Lanham bill, which would make $150,000,- 
ooo available to the President to construct facilities to meet emer- 
gency needs. [ also said that, according to present plans, $10,000,000 
of this sum will be used to erect recreation buildings in communities 
adjacent to large military and naval! establishments. The remaining 
$140,000,000 will presumably be used to build sewers, schools, hos- 
pitals, houses, and similar necessities in industrial communities not 
equipped to take care of the swollen population occasioned by the 
emergency. Charlestown, Indiana, perhaps provides the most strik- 
ing illustration of this need. Charlestown is a town with a peace- 
time population of less than 1,000 people. It is on the Ohio River, 
some twenty miles from Louisville, Kentucky. Charlestown has been 
selected as the site of the powder plant which the Du Pont Company 
is building for the government. When completed, the plant will be 
the largest of its kind in the world, with a daily production that 
would meet the needs of the country for an entire year in times of 
peace. The estimated investment will be between fifty and sev- 
enty-five million dollars. At present, about 12,000 men are employed 
in the construction of the plant. When the plant is completed, about 
14,000 men will be required to operate it. Obviously, a village of 
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. 1,000 people cannot cope with such a problem. According to present 
plans the Federal Works Agency will be charged with responsibility 
for constructing such facilities as may be needed. There is some 
thought that the local community may be asked to bear some part 
of the cost, possibly on a matching basis, but that has not been defi- 
nitely decided as yet. In any case, it seems probable that, if the 
bill passes, it may be possible to alleviate or to forestall the develop- 
ment of the insanitary and unwholesome conditions that always re- 
sult from overcrowding and from lack of modern amenities such as 
schools, hospitals, sewers, etc. 

Perhaps, by this time, you are thoroughly confused. Develop- 
ments have come so thick and fast that it is almost impossible to 
keep pace with them. And if the nation moves from the present 
defense status into a war status, we may expect the confusion to be 
much worse. War is not a rational business. It invokes hysteria and 
passion even in the highest places and among those we have com- 
monly considered wise. Accepted standards and normal procedures 
are thrown out the window. In wartime, emotion is at the helm, 
and waste and inefficiency are the order of the day. What can social 
workers do in such a crisis? What, in fact, can any citizen do? 

I do not claim to have an answer to that question. But it is worth 
remembering, I think, that the shock of a crisis sometimes produces 
good results. It took the shock of an unprecedented depression, for 
example, to bring us the Social Security Act. I do not mean to imply 
that any of us favors the crisis method of social advance. But this 
crisis is actually upon us whether we like it or not. The problem is 
to attempt to wrest from it at least a few beneficent results. Whether 
some lasting benefits do ensue will depend largely upon our capacity 
for wisdom and statesmanship, not only nationally, but also at the 
local level. 

We need to keep constantly in mind two major purposes: (1) we 
want to sacrifice none of the social gains we have made on the 
theory that these gains will be restored when the crisis has passed 
and (2) we want, out of the shock of the crisis, to achieve new social 
objectives that will carry over into the decades ahead. This is an 
assignment worthy of the best efforts that each of us can make. 
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THE LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF RELATIVES FOR THE 
CARE OF THE AGED: ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 
OF STATE ASSISTANCE AGENCIES' 


ETHEL J. HART 


NLY a part of the story of the responsibility of relatives for 
maintaining the needy old in their families can be told on 
the basis of a review of the state old age assistance statutes. 

The next step is an examination of the manuals or bulletins of in- 
struction in selected states, in the attempt to determine what is 
actually expected and demanded of the relatives of persons seeking 
old age assistance. 

All the fifty-one jurisdictions are receiving federal funds for old 
age assistance, so it is plain that they must be following the federal 
policy that help received by old persons must be taken into consider- 
ation in granting assistance. But it is equally definite that in one- 
third of the states the statutes do not require this practice or could 
be precluded by judicial decision from employing it. In Texas and 
Utah the legislatures have attempted to base the eligibility of the 
old persons for assistance on his own financial ability rather than on 
the possible ability of his relatives to care for him. What course the 
state agencies have followed in adapting these conflicts in authority 
is therefore an important question to determine. 


SIMILARITY OF ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES UNDER THE 
THREE DIFFERENT TYPES OF LAWS 

The Missouri and Washington agencies? denied assistance to old 
persons whose relatives were considered to be able to support them. 
When the practice was prohibited by judicial decisions, the states 
amended the old age assistance statutes to permit the continuance 

t The first section of this study, which reviewed the statutes of the various states on 
this subject, appeared in the March, 1941, issue of this Review (pp. 24-54) under the 
title of “The Responsibility of Relatives under the State Old Age Assistance Laws.” 
See also this Review, XIV (December, 1940), 758. 

2 See Miss Hart’s first article, this Review, XV (March, 1941), 48-51. 
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of this method of administration. In Wyoming? help from relatives 
is declared to be a “resource, and this help must, therefore, be con- 
sidered in determining the old person’s eligibility on the basis of need, 
since the statute makes the “inadequacy of the income and re- 
sources’’ of the old person a condition of his eligibility to assistance. 
There is no statement as to whether or not the old person can be 
denied assistance if the able relative refuses to provide the aid he is 
thought able to contribute, nor as to what relatives should be con- 
sidered responsible. The Florida Manual‘ also fails to define what 
relatives are responsible, but states that all persons responsible for 
the support of the applicant must be consulted and that “‘other per- 
sons who may be able to offer some support should also be con- 
sulted.” Evidently a special effort is to be made to obtain support 
from children, since the Manual states that “it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that financially able children should be responsible for their 
parents.” That there is no method of forcing this support is recog- 
nized, however, for the Manual continues by saying, “this is a moral 
rather than a legal responsibility.” Again, no regulation is set forth 
as to what the policy of the district office must be if the relative re- 
fuses to provide the aid requested of him. Since the requirements 
concerning support from relatives in both the Wyoming and Florida 
manuals appear in the sections providing for establishing the eligi- 
bility of the person on the basis of need, it is likely that the local 
offices would believe that they must reject the old person if a relative 
is thought able to help, irrespective of whether or not this relative 
refuses to give the aid required of him. 

The Arkansas State Department of Public Welfare calls the atten- 
tion of the local agency to the fact that “there is no provision in the 

3 See State of Wyoming Department of Public Welfare, A Manual of Procedures 
(April, 1937), secs. V-1 and V-2, “Old Age Assistance.” The amendment of 1939 to the 
act of 1937 does not change the requirements concerning eligibility, and it is presumed 
that the same general policy with regard to aid from relatives is still in effect. 

In referring to instructions in manuals, in instances where it was not possible to 
determine from the material available whether or not the instruction quoted was still in 
effect, attention is called to that fact and the date of the instruction stated. If no date 
is given for the instruction of manual, the manual or bulletin of instruction was found to 
be in effect November 1, 1939. 


4 Florida State Welfare Board, Manual of Procedure for the Administration of Public 
Assistance, sec. IV-11. 
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law denying grants where there is potential assistance by relatives,” 
and that it ‘‘would be impossible to reject all cases where some sup- 
port by relatives is available.”’’ It may be judged that if a relative 
refused to help, assistance would still have to be granted the old per- 
son. But that county departments are expected to take into con- 
sideration the ability of-relatives to support is certain, since the 
Bulletin provides that “in differentiating between applications as to 
need, some attention should be paid to assistance by relatives” and 
that ‘‘certainly as compared with cases where there is no potential 
income of any sort, cases with reasonable expectancy of support by 
relatives would be considered less needy.” With the average assist- 
ance grant being $5.98 in Arkansas in August, 1939,° very poor rela- 
tives must evidently be bearing the brunt of the problem of old age 
dependency. 

In discussing possible interpretations of the statutes which con- 
tain no mention of the responsibility of relatives, attention was 
called to the fact that an administrative agency in a state where 
there was a poor law in effect might choose to rely on the provisions 
of that law as indicating that relatives were liable for the support 
of the old applicants, even though the old age assistance statute 
makes no reference to the poor law. Such is the case in Colorado. 
When the “Forty-five Dollar Old Age Pension” Bill became law in 
Colorado,’ the State Department of Public Welfare issued a bulletin 
of instructions® to the county units for their guidance in administer- 
ing the new act. This bulletin states that ‘“‘the laws of Colorado re- 
quire persons in need to be supported by first degree relatives such 
as: children, parents, brothers and sisters.” The release continues 


5 Arkansas State Department of Public Welfare, Bulletin (D.P.W. No. 4) of the date 
of September 17, 1937. Since the 1939 old age assistance act has the same requirements 
with respect to eligibility and the amount of award to be paid, it is presumed that the 
same policy with regard to support from relatives is in effect. 

6 Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, Social Security Bulletin, October, 
1939, P- 65. 

7 Colorado Laws of 1937, C. 201. 

8 Colorado State Department of Public Welfare, Bulletin of Instructions for the Ad- 
ministration of the Forty-five Dollar Old Age Pension Law (C.S.D.P.W. No. 150) (Den- 
ver, Colo.). 


9 Ibid., p. 26. 
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by saying, ‘‘the laws also provide that such relatives can be forced 
to do their duty in an action at law brought by the county” and in- 
structs the county agencies that “the provisions of the law regarding 
the responsibility of these relatives must be explained to the appli- 
cant at the time he makes application.” 

The poor law provides no method of enforcing future support from 
relatives. It only provides that a county may recover from relatives 
for any aid furnished their needy kindred by the county. And the 
bulletin issued by the state department reminds the couny units 
that “only such contributions or support as are actually received 
by the applicant can be included”’ in estimating his means of support. 
To some degree, then, the old person is protected. But Colorado thus 
joins the ranks of states making children, parents, brothers, and 
sisters responsible for the maintenance of the aged. 

This sample of the policies of six of the fifteen agencies in states 
where old age assistance statutes do not require that help given by 
relatives be made a factor in determining the need of the applicant 
may be regarded as indicative of the fact that in all states the agen- 
cies take into consideration the aid which an old person may be able 
to secure from relatives in determining the old person’s right to 
assistance, and that some of them may deny assistance to old persons 
even if the relatives refuse to furnish him with the aid which the 
relative is considered able to provide. 

But what of Texas and Utah, where, under the statutes, it would 
seem reasonable if not necessary to make the eligibility of old persons 
for assistance dependent on the financial ability of the applicant 
and spouse to meet their needs, and on their financial ability alone. 
These states, too, in the administration of the old age assistance 
programs, take into consideration the contributions which an appli- 
cant may be deemed likely to receive from relatives in determining 
the old person’s eligibility for assistance. 

The instructions issued by the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare of Utah"® emphasize the requirements of the old age assistance 
statutes prohibiting the investigation of the financial ability of per- 


10 Utah State Department of Public Welfare, ‘Detailed Outline for Assembling 
Material for Granting, Changing, or Withdrawing Old Age Assistance” (U-2556 


July 8, 1937). 
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sons other than the applicant and his spouse. The release states 
“that investigation for old age assistance on the basis of need shall 
be limited to the personal resources and income of the applicant, 
and “investigation of relatives concerning their financial ability to 
assist is forbidden by chapter 98, Session Laws of Utah of 1937. 

The outline of instructions further specifies that relatives, even 
though living in the home with the applicant, shall not be investi- 
gated concerning their ability to aid unless it is indicated that they 
pay the applicant room and board. In this event, such payments are 
to be considered as resources. “‘No contact shall be made with rela- 
tives, churches, or friends concerning ability to assist.” If, however, 
these friends are contributing regularly either in cash or in kind, 
“such contributions shall be considered as a resource of the applicant 
and shall be deductible on the basis of the state budget allowance for 
such items.” 

In Utah, then, help given by relatives is considered to be on the 
same basis as aid given by any friend or by the church, but it is clear 
that aid from public funds is not granted if such private charity is 
forthcoming. However, the assistance agency apparently cannot 
deny assistance to an old person whose relatives do not help him; 
and since the relatives will know that the old person will be taken 
care of, they can, with a clear conscience, withdraw their donations 
if they feel unable or under no obligation to sustain the old person. 
This seems to be the intent of the law. But the aid which they do 
furnish is taken into consideration in determining the old person’s 
eligibility for assistance and the amount of aid to which he is en- 
titled. 

Utah reports that it is attempting to clarify the financial eligibility 
of applicants for old age assistance, since “unfortunately, the amount 
of money available would not permit a pension plan, and controls 
that were established in order to keep within the revenue resulted in 
statewide dissatisfaction among the old age groups.” What the 
regulations will be in respect to aid of relatives after the two years’ 


11 Letter of November 21, 1939 (to Professor S. P. Breckinridge, School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago), from J. W. Gillman, director of the 
Utah State Department of Public Welfare. 
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experience of the state in administering this act will be interesting to 
ue” 

It will be remembered that the provisions of the Texas and Utah 
statutes seem quite similar in intent. The administrative policy 
adopted by the Texas Old Age Assistance Commission, however, 
differs in several important respects from the policy of the Utah 
State Department of Public Welfare. 

The Texas Manual, as does the Utah instructions, states that no 
inquiry shall be made into the financial ability of relatives to support, 
and their ability to support shall not be taken into consideration in 
determining the applicant’s resources. That “evidently the Legisla- 
ture intended to place children or other relatives in the same category 
as any other person with relation to the applicant’’‘ is recognized by 
the Texas Old Age Commission, as is apparently the case in Utah. 
But there the resemblance ends, and the policy of the Texas agency 
has interpreted—even strained, it seems—the statute into placing 
as much responsibility on relatives as some of the statutes whose 
intent was to insure family responsibility rather than to limit or dis- 
pense with it, as it is apparent intent of the Texas and Utah statutes. 

Under the provisions of the old age assistance act's the Commis- 
sion, in calculating income and resources of the applicant, “shall 
take into account all money received by gift, devise or descent.” 
The Manual calls attention to the fact that gifts are frequently made 
by relatives and that cash gifts which the applicant may continue 
to receive are to be deducted from the budget as income. Whether 
or not the gift is likely to be continued is to be determined by a con- 
tact with the donor. 

Gifts other than money cannot be counted as income because of an 
opinion of the attorney-general to that effect. This opinion says that 


12 Tt will be remembered that the Legislature of 1939 did not change the law with 
respect to the responsibility of relatives, so it is presumed that old persons are entitled 
to aid unless actually receiving help from relatives. 


13 Texas State Board of Control (Texas Old Age Assistance Commission), Manual 
(October, 1938), Item 411.551. 


14 [bid., Item 411.56. 


8 Texas Acts of 1939, S.B. No. 9, sec. 4, 
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since the legislature, in providing for “calculating income,” said that 
money “received by gift, devise, or descent” should be included, it 
thus excluded the consideration of property, under “the application 
of the well-known maxim, ‘Expressio unius est exclusio alterius.’ ”’*® 
The opinion of the attorney-general failed to include the words ‘“‘and 
resources” after income as is provided in the statute, which, it has 
been seen, provides that ‘‘money”’ received by gift shall be used in 
“calculating income and resources.”” The Texas agency has used this 
omission in the opinion of the attorney-general of the word “re- 
sources” to mean that, while in calculating income only “money” 
gifts can be included, in estimating resources “‘property”’ gifts can be 
used. The Manual interprets property gifts to mean all gifts other 
than cash, and they “‘may be in the nature of real or personal prop- 
erty, food, shelter, etc.”’ Although “such gifts are not to be deducted 
from the applicant’s budget as income, they must be taken into con- 
sideration as a resource in determining eligibility and budgetary 
needs,”’ and “gifts of food, clothing, shelter, etc., will usually be re- 
flected in a lowered budgetary need.” For all practical purposes, 
then, any help given by a relative is a factor in determining the old 
person’s eligibility for assistance. 

It has been noted that, under the provisions of the Texas Manual, 
the continuing availability of the gift can be determined by contact 
with the donor. This is unlike the Utah administrative provision, 

* which forbids an interview with the relative or other person giving 
help for the purpose of discussing the aid he has been supplying. The 
Utah outline of instructions also, it will be recalled, expressly states 
that the fact that the applicant lived in the same house with rela- 

- tives did not imply that these relatives should be interviewed con- 
cerning their ability or willingness to help. Far different are the regu- 
lations of the Texas agency. If the home in which the applicant 
lives, or the home of any other person who is supporting the appli- 
cant, is below a standard of decency and health, the applicant’s need 
is declared to be obvious. But where the home of the supporting 
relative or the home in which applicant lives is above a standard of 
health and decency, the investigator is expected to discuss the needs 


6 Texas State Board of Control, op. cit., Item 411.55. 
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of the applicant with the person who has been supplying them. And 
in instances where a person in the “higher income brackets” who has 
been supporting the applicant declares his intention to discontinue 
the aid he has been supplying, the investigator is expected ‘‘to use 
his discretion as to the prospects the applicant may have for con- 
tinued support” and “‘if in his judgment the prospects are good for 
continued support and his needs will be met, may deny the same.” 
Since the investigator must exercise his discretion as to whether or 
not the “prospects” for continued aid from relatives are good, it is 
difficult to see how inquiry into the financial ability of the relative 
to pay can be avoided.*’ 

The Manual calls attention to the fact that where the home of the 
relative giving aid is below the standard of decency and health the 
entire budgetary need of the applicant must be met; but that in in- 
stances where the home of the relative who has been maintaining the 
relative is above a standard of decency and health, the agency will 
meet only those needs which the relative does not feel that he will 
meet, and “‘it may follow that rent, utilities, or in some cases, food 
will not be included in the applicant’s need.” The investigator also 
must be expected to use his judgment as to the aid a relative must 


17 It is interesting to note the difference in emphasis of the two opinions of the at- 
toraey-general which the agency quotes in the Manual as the basis of its policy. The 
railing of the attorney-general as of June 12, 1939, reads as follows: 

“We find no provision in the act which would require that aid or support actually 
furnished by a non-relative, child or other relative, to an aged person should not be 
considered in determining his budgetary needs or eligibility for State assistance but 
if at any time, for any reason, such outside assistance is not received by the applicant 
the Commission is specifically prohibited by the Act from making inquiry into the 
financial status of ability of a child or other relative to contribute to the applicant’s 
support. The status or necessities of each individual applicant is made the sole criteria 
for determining his needs and eligibility except, however, as provided in the act, con- 
sideration may be given to the financial status or ability of a husband or wife.” 

A ruling made by the attorney-general a week later, on July 19, 1939, states: 

“Tt has been suggested that the paragraph of our original opinion copied above might 
be rephrased to read as follows: 

“ ‘Tf aid or support is given by a non-relative, child or other relative, to an aged per- 
son, such aid or support should be considered in determining his budgetary needs or 
eligibility for state assistance, however, if at any time, for any reason, such outside 
assistance is not received by the applicant the Commission is specifically prohibited by 
the act from making inquiry into the financial status or ability of a child or other 
relative to contribute to the applicant’s support.’ ” 
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give, if the homes of the relatives just reach a level of decency and 
health, for no instructions to cover these situations find a place in the 
Manual. 

Remote and far removed is the policy of the agency from the belief 
which the governor expressed in recommending the passage of the 
1939 act to the Legislature, when he said: 

Based on the studies which I have made, I am convinced that it is unsound 
public policy to refuse to grant old persons a pension simply because they may 
have a son or daughter able to care for them. To attempt to place the responsi- 
bility on the children will, in my judgment, in many cases result in forcing the 
children and their families sometimes to go without the necessities of life in 
order that the parents may be kept from absolute want. Therefore, in the bill 
which I have submitted the granting or the refusal of a pension has been based 
on the economic status of the old person and not on the economic status of the 
children."® 


These statements concerning the policies make it plain in 
Texas, in practice, investigation into the relative’s ability to support 
is made, if only through the process of observation and inquiry, and 
that old persons are denied assistance if the administrative agency 
believes the relative to be able to continue the help which he has 
been furnishing and can be induced to do so. It seems likely that 
“in fact, those who pay are the honest and the simple.”” 

So, if old age assistance statutes require that relatives support 
the needy old in their families, if the statutes make no reference to 
the responsibility of relatives to support, or ‘f they guard against the 
eligibility of the old person being determined by the financial ability 
of relatives instead of by his own needs and his own ability to meet 
them all, the statutes all are leveled, by administrative policy, into 
the common practice that if relatives—willing or unwilling, poor or 
in better financial circumstances—will provide for an old person, 
then the old person is found to be ineligible for assistance from public 
funds. 


%8 Texas Forty-sixth Legislature, Regular Session, House Journal (January 18, 
1939), P- 113. 


19 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The Break-up of the Poor Law, Being Part One of the 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1999), p. 376. 
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SIMILARITIES OF AGENCIES IN THE TREATMENT OF “‘LEGALLY”’ 
AND “MORALLY” RESPONSIBLE RELATIVES 

Another apparent difference in state statutory provisions has been 
smoothed into similarity by the policies of the administrative 
agencies. In view of the fact that many statutes designate the 
classes of relatives held legally liable for support of the old person, it 
might be expected that help given by relatives beyond the degrees of 
relationship enumerated in the statute should not be counted as 
part of an old person’s opportunities for obtaining support. This is 
not the practice, however, in many states. 

In Illinois it is the belief of the state agency that “‘old age assist- 
ance is not intended to take the place of aid from relatives who have 
legal or moral obligations to provide support and care and will do 
so.”° It is recognized that stepchildren and married daughters who 
have no income or property in their own right cannot be held legally 
responsible for the support of their parents.” According to the Divi- 
sion of Old Age Assistance, “‘the fact, however, that married daugh- 
ters and stepchildren do have an obligation indicates that such 
children will be expected to support as though they were responsible 
under the law.’ And, furthermore, the county departments are 
directed to secure a statement from each relative or interested person 
who has contributed to the applicant’s support at any time during 
the last twelve months as to his willingness to support. 

The policy of the state agency of Maryland is similar to that found 
in effect in Illinois. The manual embodies the opinion of the attor- 
ney-general*} that the statute making adult children responsible for 
the support of their parents is a criminal statute and therefore must 
“receive a strict construction and should not be extended any fur- 
ther than the plain meaning of the words indicated.” The attorney- 

20 Tilinois Department of Public Welfare, Division of Old Age Assistance, Bulletin 
No. 28 (November 23, 1936). 


21 Tilinois Department of Public Welfare, Division of Old Age Assistance Bulletin 
SS No. 116 (new ser.; November 16, 1937). 

No bulletins superseding or canceling the two Illinois bulletins quoted were found 
in the material surveyed. 


22 Italics supplied in this sentence and the following one. 


23 Maryland Board of State Aid and Charities, Rules and Regulations, “Sec. BB, 
Opinions of the Attorney-General,” Opinion No. 2 of September 10, 1935. 
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general was of the opinion that the statute does “‘not obligate a man 
for the support of his wife’s aged parents, nor would it obligate a 
person for the support of a stepparent, nor the support of foster 
parents where no blood relationship exists.” 

“In the case of married daughters,” the state agency recognizes, 
“the investigation will have to be somewhat modified.” The daugh- 
ter can be asked what her husband’s earnings are, but ‘‘cannot be re- 
quired to give this information.”*4 But, continues the manual, 
“Frequently, the agency will have approximate knowledge of the 
amount of the earnings from knowledge of standard wages for the 
type of work done. If it appears that this family group is able to 
support, the agency may reject the application on the grounds that 
the aged person who is living with the family group has adequate 
resources of shelter and food’’; and ‘‘all resources or property of the 
daughter held in her own right should of course be scrutinized.” 

In Indiana the only relative who is legally liable for the support 
of an old person is his child. On reading the Old Age Assistance 
Manual of the State Department of Public Welfare, however, it is 
found that the aid given by other relatives is a factor in determining 
the amount of the old age assistance payment to which an old person 
is entitled. Separate budget procedures have been established by 
this agency to be used in determining the extent of the financial 
ability of either the “legally responsible” or the “morally respon- 
sible” relative in whose home the applicant may be living.” The pro- 
cedures are remarkably similar. It is interesting to see the com- 
promise or “‘middle-of-the-road” policy which the agency has 
evolved to meet situations where the family group of morally re- 
sponsible relatives “are able but unwilling” to provide the aid re- 
quested. Only the applicant’s personal needs are to be covered by 
the award and no provision is made in the payment for the applicant 
to pay any of the “maintenance items” of the home. 

The Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare also distin- 
guishes between the legally responsible relatives and other relatives. 
The Manual goes into some detail as to what shall be done when the 


24 Tbid., “Sec. E, Determination of Need,” p. 51. 
25 Indiana Department of Public Welfare, Division of Old Age Assistance, Old Age 
Assistance Manual, chap. ii, sec. 5, pp. 23-25. 
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old age assistance applicant has a legally responsible relative (a 
child).”° It is the belief of the agency that “sons and daughters 
should support their aged parents not only if they can easily do so, 
maintaining their own comforts and luxuries, but they should do so 
even if it involves some sacrifice of those comforts and luxuries.’’” 
Bui, the attention of the local boards of public welfare and of the 
Bureau of Old Age Assistance is also called to the fact that the rela- 
tives who are not legally liable frequently “‘may be a resource to 
provide the applicant with clothing, amounts of cash, incidentals and 
other services.’’® 

In other states the instructions of the state agency with regard to 
the responsibility of relatives to support are concerned only with the 
responsibility of legally responsible relatives. This is true, for ex- 
ample, in Virginia and West Virginia.» The manual of instructions 
of 1938 for the administration of old age assistance in New Hamp- 
shire also limits its discussion of the responsibility of relatives to the 
responsibility of legally responsible relatives.%° This is in contra- 
diction to an old manual in effect in 1936,3* where the worker was 
advised that brothers and sisters, daughters-in-law and sons-in-law, 
and occasionally cousins might be interested and willing to assume 
some responsibility for the old person, and should be seen “‘if moral 
or financial co-operation may be forthcoming.”’ This change in New 
Hampshire must be a modification rather than a change in policy. 
To be in accord with the policy of the federal agency, an old person 
is ineligible for assistance to the extent that his needs will be met 
from any source whatever. In these states investigation of the finan- 
cial ability of relatives other than those legally responsible probably 


26 See Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare, Manual of Laws, Rules, Policies 

27 [bid., chap. vi, p. 10. 

28 Tbid., chap. iii, “Investigation of Need.” 

29 See Virginia State Department of Public Welfare, Manual of Procedures, c. I, sec. 
2, “The Case Study and Determination of Eligibility”; and West Virginia Department 
of Public Assistance, Manual of Procedures, Part II, pp. 28-114. 


3° New Hampshire Department of Public Welfare, Manual of Organization and 
Policies, July, 1938. 
3! New Hampshire State Board of Welfare and Relief, Old Age Assistance Manual. 
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is not very stringent, but when the relatives do help, if federal policy 
is adhered to, aid must be denied. 

The Colorado State Department of Public Welfare** defines sup- 
port to be “regular contributions which the applicant may receive 
from relatives, lodges, fraternal organizations, and relief received in 
cash or in kind from public or private charitable organizations in- 
cluding State or county.” This definition probably reflects both in 
content and accent the method prevailing throughout much of the 
country for determining the eligibility of the applicant, irrespective 
of the statutory directions. If the legal maxim “Expressio unius est 
exclusio alterius,”’ quoted by the attorney-general of Texas, is fol- 
lowed, an old age assistance statute which specifies the classes of rela- 
tives legally responsible for the support of old age assistance appli- 
cants might be held by the court to prohibit the agency from taking 
into consideration support from other relatives. It might be considered, 
however, that other general provisions of the statute indicate that 
this was not the intention of the act. The chance of the question 
coming to the courts is not great. Poor people are seldom able to 
afford the luxury of resorting to the courts to protect their rights. 
In practice, then, old people having morally responsible relatives are 
probably denied assistance unless the morally responsible relatives 
refuse, and refuse in forceful fashion, to furnish the aid which the 
agency determines they should give. Again it may be said that it 
sometimes may be the more honest and less shrewd of the old people 
and their relatives who are receiving the least benefit from old age 
assistance funds. 


POSSIBLE REASONS FOR STATE AGENCIES’ POLICIES 
RECARDING RESPONSIBLE RELATIVES 

The legality of the policies which some of the state agencies have 
adopted has been and may well be questioned; but the fact remains 
that if an old person has relatives who can or will help him, he is 
likely to be denied assistance. Public welfare administrators appar- 
ently have questioned this practice little if at all, if a report of a 
round-table conference at the American Public Welfare Association 
32 Op. cil., p. 25. 
33 See above, p. 291. 
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meeting in Washington, D.C., in December, 1938, offers any indica- 
tion of their views.*4 Public welfare administrators from all parts of 
the country participated in the discussion, according to the report of 
this meeting. Evidently it was accepted that relatives should be re- 
quired to support. The summary of the discussion indicates only 
that there was some feeling that public assistance agencies should 
insist on support by responsible relatives in every possible case, but 
that the group in general were of the opinion that such insistence 
should take the form of reimbursement after the old person had been 
aided, and that “‘any difficulties with responsible relatives should be 
worked out thereafter.’’35 

In reflecting on these policies with regard to relatives, recognition 
that such standards often result in hardships to the old person and to 
the relatives cannot be avoided. Why public welfare officials accept 
and even initiate these policies is a question that may well be asked. 

Replies vary. Some seem fearful lest the administration of old age 
assistance weaken the sense of family integrity.** But why protec- 
tion of the aged by government may jeopardize family solidarity is 
not explained. Once upon a time children received their education 
either in private schools or from tutors employed by their parents. 
Public provision for education has not lessened the desire of parents 
to protect and care for theiy sons and daughters. The theory that 
public medical care will destzoy family unity has not been advanced. 
Yet care for its sick members was first a function assumed by the 
family. 

Others, in speaking of the requirements regarding support from 
relatives, consider it as a means of being fair to the old person and 
the taxpayer.*7 Still others merely say the funds provided are not 
adequate enough to care for all dependent old people, and that those 

34 American Public Welfare Association, Legislative Requirements for Public Assist- 
ance (Chicago, May, 1939). 

35 Ibid., p. 4. 

36 See this Review, XV (March, 1941), 45-46. 


37 See Marc P. Dowdell, director, Division of Old Age Assistance, New Jersey De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, Should Children Be Required To Support Their 
Parents? (a reprint from Social Security in the United States, 1939) (New York: Ameri- 
can Association for Social Security), pp. 1-7. 
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persons with the potential resources of relatives to rely on will not 
be so likely to suffer as old persons who have no family connections.** 

To the legislative bodies and to the taxpayers to whom adminis- 
trative agencies are at least indirectly responsible, “‘no increase in 
taxes” sounds better than “inadequate appropriation.” And “en- 
couraging people to assume their rightful obligations” is a very fine 
phrase. Can it perhaps be said, though, that the reasons given for 
these policies with respect to relatives are interdependent and are the 
cause and effect of each other? 

Regardless of the legal or social soundness of the policy of the 
federal government and of the states and territories in requiring 
support from relatives for old people, it is easy to see why so many 
people consider it the only practicable policy under the present sys- 
tem of financing old age assistance. ‘In all States,” according to the 
Social Security Board, ‘the amount of money available for public 
assistance is limited either by legislative appropriation or by the 
productivity of certain tax sources.’’? “Almost every state,” the 
federal agency already reports, “has been faced with the question 
whether it was better policy to spread the available funds thinly 
over the large group in need or to restrict the group and provide 
more adequately for those who were accepted for aid.” 

If the bars concerning the rsponsibility of relatives are let down, 
the increase in the number of applications would be tremendous. 
It has been estimated that in April, 1937, from three to five million 
persons, or 44 per cent of the old people (64.9 per cent of the old 
people were estimated to be dependent), were dependent on rela- 
tives and friends to support them.*° 

The increase in the number of applications could but result in a 
decrease in the size of the individual old age assistance payment. 
Many states do not have sufficient wealth to permit much greater 
increases in taxation, and they cannot, on the dollar-for-dollar 
matching basis now in effect, raise the state funds necessary to secure 
larger federal grants for old age assistance. Changing the policy 


38 See above, p. 287. 

39 Social Security Board, Third Annual Report, p. 104. 

4° Social Security Board, “Economic Status of the Aged,” Social Security Bulletin, 
March, 1938, pp. 5-16. 
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with regard to the responsibility of the family will not relieve these 
relatives of the care of the old person. The meager old age assistance 
awards will have to be supplemented. Many relatives who under 
the present policy have been relieved of the care of the old person 
will have to assume it again. 

To say, however, that a change in policy with respect to the re- 
sponsibility of relatives is not possible under present methods for 
financing old age assistance is not to say that such a plan is not feasi- 
ble. The wealth of the nation is not limited as is the wealth of in- 
dividual states." We are said to be living still in an age of scarcity 
and production still can be increased. It is possible, therefore, for the 
federal government, either directly or through variable grants-in- 
aid, to assume greater responsibility in meeting the increasingly large 
problem of old age dependency. 

Although in 1939 the legislatures of nine states by resolution or 
memorializations asked Congress to increase the federal grant-in-aid 
or requested that the federal government assume the full cost of 
assistance to the aged, federal responsibility for old age assistance 
was not increased perceptibly by the Seventy-sixth Congress. The 
principle of variable grants was rejected. The substitution of $40 
for $30 as the maximum amcunt of an individual old age assistance 
payment for which federal matching can be had‘? will be of little 
advantage to any but the wealthier states. In so far as the policy 
with respect to relatives is concerned, the requirement that after 
July 1, 1941, the state must, “in determining need, take into con- 
sideration any other income and resources of an individual claiming 
old age assistance,” may be interpreted to mean approval of the 
present policy of the Federal Security Agency,** that help from 

4tSee Harold M. Groves, Financing Government (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 


1939), p. 596, for a brief discussion of the subject, “What Proportion of the National 
Income Should Be Set Aside for Welfare?” 

# Marietta Stevenson, “Recent Trends in Public Welfare Legislation,” Social 
Service Review, XIII (September, 1939), 443. 

43 “An Act To Amend the Social Security Act, and for Other Purposes,” approved 
August 10, 1939, c. 666, 53 U.S. Statutes at Large 1360 (76th Cong., 1st sess.), Title I, 
sec. 102. 


44 Ibid., sec. 101. 
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relatives is a factor in determining an old person’s eligibility for 
assistance. At the least, it indicates no rejection of that policy. 

It may be the hope of the federal government that the future 
problem of old age dependency will be solved to great degree by the 
benefit system of employer-employee contribution. But this will not 
take care of the immediate problem to any extent, nor, under the 
law now in effect, will great numbers of persons be reached.‘ 

Unless wages are increased, government must and will extend its 
services and funds so that none of the people in this country will 
have to live below a level of decency and health—a standard now 
more talked about than maintained. Because of its increasing size 
and its national scope, the responsibility for protecting the depend- 
ent old from want may be one of the services the federal government 
should choose to undertake. 


45 Ibid., Title II. 
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cent developments in the federal grants-in-aid program of 

vocational rehabilitation. This program had been in opera- 
tion for fifteen years, and during this period federal funds for the 
support of the program were provided for four different temporary 
periods, when the Social Security Act made the program permanent 
and almost doubled the annual appropriation authorized, increasing 
it from $1,097,000 to $1,938,000. Inclusion of provision for funds 
for vocational rehabilitation in the Social Security Act seemed to 
bring the program closer to social work. Under the terms of the 
Security Act, state crippled children’s agencies were required to co- 
operate with state vocational rehabilitation agencies, and this pro- 
vision also directed the attention of social workers to vocational 
rehabilitation. When the Federal Security Agency was established 
in 1939, the United States Office of Education, which administers 
this program, was transferred to the new agency, and again rehabili- 
tation seemed to move closer to social work. The amendments to 
the Social Security Act, adopted in the same year, increased the 
annual appropriation authorized for rehabilitation to $3,500,000. 
Finally, in 1940, federal rehabilitation policies were greatly liberal- 
ized. Increased funds and the liberalization of federal policies make 
it possible for social workers to look to state rehabilitation depart- 
ments with greater hope of success in securing service for larger 
numbers of their clients. The course of development of the federal 
policies and the policies now in effect, with respect to eligibility and 
the scope of the service, are of interest to social workers. 


Gen: workers have been observing with great interest re- 


POLICY-MAKING POWERS OF THE FEDERAL AGENCY 
The National Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920" left broad 
powers to the Federal Board for Vocational Education in interpret- 


“An Act to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons dis- 
abled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil employment,” approved June 2 
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ing the law, defining the scope of the program to be embraced under 
it and issuing rules and regulations for the operation of this new 
federal-state undertaking. The Rehabilitation Act contains only two 
specific prohibitions, both in section 1, with regard to expenditures 
from federal and matching funds: first, that such funds should not 
be expended for capital outlays, such as the purchase or rental of 
land or the purchase or repair of buildings or equipment and, second, 
that they should not ‘‘be used by any institution for handicapped per- 
sons except for vocational rehabilitation of such individuals entitled 
to the benefits of this Act as shall be determined by the Federal 
board.” 

When this measure was considered at joint hearings of the House 
Committee on Education and the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, it was clearly seen as one of limited scope, not embracing 
all the possible steps necessary in the complete rehabilitation of a 
disabled person.? At least two protests were made at that time 
against limiting the use of federal and matching state funds for 
rehabilitation solely for the purpose of meeting the cost of vocational 
training, instead of including when necessary the support of the 
person taking the training and corrective medical and surgical treat- 
ment, which must sometimes precede training or retraining. That 
was, however, before the broad definitions of “rehabilitation” and 
“persons disabled” were incorporated in the law as an amendment 
offered on the floor of the Senate by Senator Smoot of Utah.’ This 
amendment provided that “‘the term ‘rehabilitation’ shall be con- 
strued to mean the rendering of a person disabled fit to engage in a 
remunerative occupation.’’4 This definition, it should be noted, uses 
exactly the terms of the rehabilitation bills which were then being 
promoted by the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled 


1920, chap. 219, United States Statutes at Large, XLI (66th Cong., 2d sess.), 735-37. Al- 
though amended several times, no drastic change has been made in this law. 


2 The legislative history of the Rehabilitation Act of 1920 and of the more recent 
amending acts is considered in detail in an earlier study by Mary E. Macdonald, “Fed- 
eral and Illinois Legislation for Vocational Rehabilitation” (unpublished field study, 
School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago). 


3 Congressional Record, LVIII (June 20, 1919), 1458. 
4 United States Statutes at Large, XLI, 735. 
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Men. These bills were designed to establish complete and compre- 
hensive rehabilitation programs, including physical restoration and 
maintenance for the person in training.’ Thus it would appear that 
through the power conferred upon it to approve state plans for re- 
habilitation and to issue rules and regulations, the Federal Board 
was indeed given by the law of 1920 a remarkably free hand to de- 
velop a comprehensive program. This broader policy, however, was 
not followed. 

The director of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, from 
1917 until 1919, Dr. Charles A. Prosser, had been a leader in the 
movement to secure federal legislation for vocational rehabilitation, 
and it was he who strongly recommended that its administration be 
placed under the Federal Board and that the state administrative 
agencies be the state boards for vocational education, which were 
already co-operating with the Federal Board in the federal-aid pro- 
gram for vocational education in secondary schools. Dr. Prosser 
supported the measure of limited scope at the hearings in 1918 and, 
in defending it, expressed the opinion that a voluntary fund for 
maintenance during training could easily be built up and that pas- 
sage of the law would have an indirect effect which would bring 
about improved medical and surgical care for those injured in em- 
ployment accidents. He saw rehabilitation, however, primarily as 
the providing of vocational training and its administrative prob- 
lems as little different from those of the Federal Board in relation 
to vocational education.® 

The policies of the Federal Board for Vocational Education with 
reference to rehabilitation were first published in September, 1920.7 
The policies then formulated have been revised from time to time, 
with the most important modifications occurring in 1938 and 1940. 

5 John C. Faries, Three Years of Work for Handicapped Men (New York: Institute 
for Crippled and Disabled Men, 1920), p. 78. Cf. Acts of the Legislature of New Jersey, 
1919, chap. 74; Laws of Illinois, 1919, p. 534 . 

6 U.S. Senate Committee on Education and Labor, Vocational Rehabilitation of Per- 
sons Disabled in Industry: Joint Hearings on S. 4922, 65th Cong., 2d sess. (1919), pp. 63- 
73- 


7 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Industrial Rehabilitation: A Statement 
of Policies To Be Observed in the Administration of the Industrial Rehabilitation Act 
(Bull. 57 [1920)). 
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Consultations with state rehabilitation officials have always pre- 
ceded policy changes, and, even before the adoption of the initial 
policies, there was such a conference in Washington. Statements 
of policies have been published in 1920, 1922, 1926, 1933, and 1938 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Education and, since 1933 
by the Office of Education, its successor in the administration of 
vocational rehabilitation. Policies established by the federal author- 
ity relate to the use of federal and matched funds for administrative 
purposes, the administrative organization in the co-operating states, 
qualifications of personnel, and other matters not included in this 
article. This discussion is confined to the policies relating to eligi- 
bility and case-service expenditures. 


ELIGIBILITY 

Only two provisions of the National Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act are related to eligibility for the benefits of the law. First, there 
is the definition of ‘“‘persons disabled,” inserted on the motion of 
Senator Smoot, which provides that “the term ‘persons disabled’ 
shall be construed to mean any person who, by reason of a physical 
defect or infirmity, whether congenital or acquired by accident, in- 
jury, or disease, is, or may be expected to be, totally or partially 
incapacitated for remunerative occupation.”’* Second, there is a pro- 
vision that rehabilitation shall be available to any civil employee 
of the United States government who is disabled in the performance 
of his duty. 

At the outset the Federal Board wisely ruled that eligibility de- 
pended not upon the degree of physical impairment alone but upon 
the existence of a permanent physical disability which resulted in a 
vocational handicap.’ For example, a relatively slight crippling of 
the hand, incurred by a person whose normal vocation involved 
manual dexterity, would constitute a vocational handicap, while 
the same physical disability might not represent a vocational handi- 
cap to someone in another occupation. Persons who have had voca- 
tional experience are considered vocationally handicapped when they 
cannot continue their best employment after disablement. Those 


8 United States Statutes at Large, XLI, 735. 
9 Federal Board for Vocational Education, of. cit., p. 30. 
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who have never been employed are vocationally handicapped “when 
the disability is a major one and lessens normal opportunity for em- 
ployment.’*° For the first time, in 1940, the federal statement of 
policies included specific reference to a third group, persons who are 
suitably employed but “who are or may reasonably be expected to 
become vocationally handicapped in such employment.’ In such 
cases rehabilitation service assumes preventive aspects and is de- 
signed to make it possible for the individual to hold his present satis- 
factory job rather than wait for him to lose it before acting to restore 
him to a “remunerative occupation.” 

The National Rehabilitation Act is silent concerning the financial 
status of beneficiaries, or what might be called the use of a “‘means 
test.” The Senate Committee on Education and Labor proposed an 
amendment to make eligible only those financially unable to bear 
the expenses of their own rehabilitation. This amendment was de- 
feated when Senator Smoot objected to it on the ground that it 
would result in making beneficiaries swear they were paupers.” As 
the rehabilitation bill passed the House, however, the service was to 
be extended only on the basis of financial need, but fortunately it 
was the Senate version, without a “means test,” that was enacted 
into law. The statements of policy of the federal agency are likewise 
silent on this point as it has been the consistent policy of the federal 
authority not to introduce any reference to the financial status of 
rehabilitation clients. In the newly inaugurated policies regarding 
maintenance, however, there is the requirement that payments for 
living expenses be made on the basis of financial need. The desir- 
ability for this requirement is obvious. The federal policy regarding 
appliances also contains an element of a ‘“‘means test,” as state re- 
habilitation authorities are urged to explore the possibility of other 


10 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Administration of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion: A Statement of Policies (Bull. 113 [1927]), p. 13; U.S. Office of Education, Adminis- 
tration of Vocational Rehabilitation (Vocational Division Bull. 113 [rev. ed., 1938]), p. 19. 

1 U.S. Office of Education, “(Memorandum from Director, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division to Executive Officers of State Boards for Vocational Education, regarding 
‘Amendments to Policies for Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation,’ ” dated 
April 1, 1940 (C.L. 2217), p. 1 (mimeo.). 


"2 Congressional Record, LVIII (June 20, 1919), 1458. 
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resources existing, including the client’s own funds, before purchas- 
ing artificial appliances from state rehabilitation funds. 

The National Rehabilitation Act makes no reference to age, but 
the first bulletin issued regarding policies contains a statement that, 
although the federal act did not specify a minimum age, “‘it is evi- 
dent, however, that the minimum age in any State would be the 
minimum age of legal employability in that State.’ In the 1926 
revision of policies this was repeated in essentially the same words." 
A different interpretation could be drawn from the 1933 revision, 
however, for then the only reference to a minimum age was that “‘it 
is taken for granted that State rehabilitation agencies in their place- 
ment of handicapped persons must comply with State legislative 
enactments regarding the legal age of employability in the several 
States.’’5 This might refer only to placement and not to eligibility 
for guidance and training. Similarly, the 1938 revision of policies 
does not contain a specific statement on this point but declares 
that “although age limitations for rehabilitation are not prescribed 
by the Federal act, the Office of Education believes that State re- 
habilitation departments should observe their State laws with re- 
spect to the age of employability, in the placement of young handi- 
capped persons; and that children too immature to profit by voca- 
tional training or other rehabilitation service and adults beyond 
working age should not be accepted for rehabilitation service.’ 

This policy, although not stated in rigid terms, operates in most 
states to prohibit service to children. This appears to be an un- 
necessary restriction, because, although undoubtedly unwise to be- 
gin specific trade-training before the age of legal employment, coun- 
seling services should be available to young adolescents. The exten- 
sion of such guidance should depend upon local public school facili- 
ties and programs of vocational counseling, but rather than tend 


13 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Industrial Rehabilitation: A Statement 
of Policies (Bull. 57 [1920]), p. 37. 

4 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Administration of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion (Bull. 113 [1927]), p. 13. 

15 Ibid. (rev. ed., 1933), p. 13- 

6 U.S. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation (Vocational 
Division Bull. 113 [rev. ed., 1938]), p. 19. 
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to be restrictive in its policy in this respect, the federal agency 
might definitely encourage state rehabilitation departments to main- 
tain some contact with handicapped children even before the train- 
ing furnished by rehabilitation agencies begins. 

The reference to an upper-age limit contained in the 1938 revised 
statement of policies is the first in this respect. This determination 
has been left to the states. The states have also been free to make 
their own regulations concerning residence and citizenship. 

“Feasibility”’ (referred to in the early years of the program as 
“susceptibility”) has been distinguished from eligibility to refer to 
characteristics of the individual applicant and factors in his environ- 
mental situation which affect his acceptance for service. Thus, for 
example, a person clearly eligible for service might not be considered 
“feasible” of rehabilitation because his marked emotional instability 
would seem to preclude successful completion of a training course. 
If the worker’s case study indicates a capacity to benefit from train- 
ing or other rehabilitation service and the probability of successful 
placement in regular employment, the individual is said to be ‘‘feasi- 
ble” of rehabilitation. Determination of “feasibility” has always 
been left to the states to determine on an individual-case basis. 

Since the beginning of the program in 1920, the placement of the 
handicapped individual in regular, full-time employment in com- 
petition with the able-bodied has been regarded by the federal au- 
thority as the criterion of the successful conclusion of work with any 
given case. Rehabilitation is defined in the law, it will be recalled, 
as the fitting of disabled persons for a “remunerative occupation,” 
and even the title of the act declares its purpose to be “to provide 
for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled 
in industry or otherwise and their return to civil employment.”?” 
Placement in temporary, casual, or relief employment or employ- 
ment under sheltered workshop conditions is not considered evi- 
dence of satisfactory rehabilitation. The federal agency takes the 
view that the provisions of the federal act do not apply to those per- 
sons so severely handicapped that they cannot be fitted for complete 
self-support in ordinary employment. “The test of the rehabilita- 
tion of the individual,” the most recent federal statement of policy 


17 United States Statutes at Large, XLI, 735. 
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points out, “is the degree to which the service rendered him has 
effected an improvement in his earning capacity and has resulted in 
his establishment in a permanent, substantial job consistent with 
his capacities, and at a wage adequate for self-support.’’*® 


SCOPE OF REHABILITATION 


The rulings of the federal agency regarding the inclusiveness of 
the National Rehabilitation Act and determining the expenditures 
permissible from federal and matching funds have always been very 
definite and precise. The first bulletin on policies referred to the de- 
sirability of some states providing a more complete service than the 
Federal Board had ruled possible under the National Act. This sec- 
tion deserves to be quoted in full: 

In some States it may be desired to provide by taxation funds from which 
the maintenance of persons undergoing training may be paid. In others the 
same end will be sought through so amending the compensation act as to pro- 
vide an award for reeducation either directly or indirectly, and by establishing 
or amending other forms of social insurance to do the same thing for cases 
outside the compensation act. Some will wish to do work in the field of physical 
rehabilitation, for which reimbursement cannot be made from Federal funds."® 


No effort seems to have been made, however, to offer vigorous en- 
couragement to the states to include services which could not be 
supported by matching funds within the scope of their state rehabili- 
tation departments. Although this first bulletin contains two sug- 
gested model state acts for rehabilitation, both are mere acceptance 
acts, making the state program contingent upon continuing federal 
aid and embracing no more than those services for which federal 
funds could be expended.”° The later suggested state acts provide 
for a permanent state vocational rehabilitation division but make 
no provision for desirable state services for which federal funds could 
not be expended." 


78 U.S. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation (Vocational 
Division Bull. 113 [rev. ed., 1938]), p. 24. 

19 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Industrial Rehabilitation: A Statement of 
Policies (Bull. 57), pp. 18-19. 


20 [bid., pp. 19-22. 
2t Federal Board for Vocational Education, Administration of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion (Bull. 113 [1927]), pp. 46-47; and ibid. (rev. ed., 1933), pp. 52-53- 
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a) Training—Training, or retraining, is, of course, the keystone 
of rehabilitation of the physically handicapped and has always been 
so regarded by the federal agency. A state which proposed to main- 
tain only a placement service for the physically handicapped could 
not qualify for federal aid.” This ruling clearly follows from the im- 
plications of the requirements of the National Rehabilitation Act 
that state plans include a statement of the “courses of study” con- 
templated. 

The emphasis in the National Rehabilitation Act on “courses of 
study,” “methods of instruction,” and “qualifications of teachers,” 
copied largely from the Vocational Education Act of 1917, indicates 
that the direct administration of various classes by rehabilitation 
departments was contemplated by the framers of the legislation.” 
It is fortunate that as state rehabilitation departments have de- 
veloped use has been made of existing training facilities, organized 
primarily for the able-bodied, because the clear purpose of rehabili- 
tation is to place disabled persons in regular employment in com- 
petition with the able-bodied. Segregated training, in the majority 
of cases, would not be suitable for this end and would necessarily 
be quite limited in variety. The Federal Board appears to have 
foreseen this development, for the first policies published are in no 
way directed toward establishing guiding principles for the conduct 
of special classes or the qualifications for teachers of them. On the 
contrary, the Boerd stated that there could “obviously be no objection 
to utilizing the educational facilities of existing institutions, whether 
public or private, and to paying when necessary the established fees 
therefor.’’4 

The “supervision and support” of courses of rehabilitation by the 
state boards for vocational education, required by the federal law, 
was explained to include “at least” the inspection of the facilities 
and methods of work of the training agency, the outlining and ap- 
proval of the proposed courses for its clients, the receipt of reports 


22 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Industrial Rehabilitation: A Statement 
of Policies (Bull. 57), p. 33. 

23 United States Statutes at Large, XLI, 735. 

24 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Industrial Rehabilitation: A Statement 
of Policies (Bull. 57), p. 17. 
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from the training agency as to the progress and attendance of the 
rehabilitation students, periodic visits to the training agency by 
members of the state rehabilitation staff, and the negotiation of con- 
tracts covering payments to the training agency for its services.” 
Furthermore, no qualifications for teachers, except that they be 
“thoroughly qualified,” have ever been established, while as early 
as 1922 some detail concerning suggested standards for state per- 
sonnel was given.” Through amendments adopted in 1930, refer- 
ences to courses and teachers were removed from the National Act,?’ 
thus making the law conform to actual practice as it had developed. 

Training has always been required to be definitely vocational in 
nature—designed to lead to a specific occupational objective—so that 
occupational therapy or training toward general cultural or avoca- 
tional ends has never been approved. The federal agency has con- 
sistently urged the utilization of courses that are as brief, intensive, 
and specific as is consistent with thoroughness and has discouraged 
long professional courses and training of a general educational na- 
ture. This requirement, however, does not exclude ‘‘instruction for 
the disabled person in subjects related to vocational courses and 
given in conjunction with them.’’® 

Training approved by the federal authority has never been re- 
stricted to courses taken in schools, and the use of ordinary business 
establishments, as well as of tutors and correspondence courses, is 
permitted. Employment training, or “training on the job,” is, in 
general, advocated by the federal agency only when ordinary insti- 
tutional training is not available. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of employment training have always been recognized, but, 
whereas at one time the tendency seemed to be to stress its advan- 
tages,”® at present its inherent difficulties are clearly stressed by the 

35 Ibid., pp. 35-36. 


26 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Handbook of Information for State Officials 
Cooperating in the Administration of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act (Bull. 77 [1922)), 
PP. 40-41. 

27 Approved June 9, 1930, chap. 414, United States Statutes at Large, XLVI (71st 
Cong., 2d sess.) 524-26. 

28 U.S. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation (Vocational 
Division Bull. 113 [rev. ed., 1938]), p. 21. 

29 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Employment Training in Civilian Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation (Bull. 110 [1926]), esp. pp. 32-36. 
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current statement of policies. Although “training for disabled per- 
sons must in many instances be provided in a commerical or indus- 
trial establishment,” this statement points out that “care must be 
exercised to guard against exploitation of the trainee or of the re- 
habilitation department through unnecessary prolongation of train- 
ing, unnecessary retention of the trainee on certain operations, and 
the use of the trainee on labor unrelated to the occupation for which 
he is supposed to receive his training.’ State rehabilitation depart- 
ments are further warned that they “should constantly guard against 
trainers who are interested in securing labor at substandard 
wages.”3° Correspondence and extension courses, likewise, are ad- 
vocated only when other training facilities are not available or as 
special instruction supplementary to other training.*" 

Expenditures for lip-reading instruction, when it is a desirable 
part of a rehabilitation plan, are permissible from matching funds. 
Speech correction, however, is usually disapproved, because “most 
speech defects are not due to physical defects but to emotional dis- 
turbances,” and, consequently, the cost of speech-correction instruc- 
tion would be a legitimate expenditure from matching funds only if 
definitely shown that the difficulty was physical in origin.*? 

It will be recalled that the National Rehabilitation Act contains 
a specific prohibition of the use of federal and matching funds by 
any institution for the handicapped except for those eligible for re- 
habilitation ‘‘as shall be determined by the Federal board.”3 The 
ruling on this point has always been designed to permit tuition pay- 
ment to an institution for the handicapped only when training was 
being offered to a person not ordinarily eligible for admission ac- 
cording to the rules of the institution or when special training, not 
regularly available to the students of the institution, was offered 
to a client of the rehabilitation department. The actual phrasing 
of the policy has been strengthened and made more explicit as the 
policies have been revised.*4 


3° U.S. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation (Vocational 
Division Bull. 113 [rev. ed., 1938]), pp. 22-23. 

31 [bid., p. 21. 32 Jbid., p. 23. 33 United States Statutes at Large, XLI, 735. 

34U.S. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation (Vocational 
Division Bull. 113 (rev. ed., 1938]), p. 8, contains most recent statement. 
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Thus training for clients of rehabilitation departments is not re- 
stricted as to type or method used. Complete flexibility of selection 
of training on the basis of individual-case needs is permitted, and the 
training may be in any conceivable field, as long as it is training for 
a specific occupational objective in which placement is probable 
upon completion of the rehabilitation program. This is an impor- 
tant essential for the future growth and scientific development of 
rehabilitation, as experiment and sharing of experience among state 
rehabilitation agencies is thus encouraged. 

b) Supplies and equipment.—The policy regarding expenditure of 
federal and matching funds for instructional supplies, equipment, 
and materials has remained the same since the beginning of the 
federal program, and, indeed, the present statement of policy is 
almost verbatim that of 1922.35 For ordinary institutional training 
this means books and other necessary materials, depending on the 
course pursued, which are used during training and which are not 
ordinarily included in the tuition fees of the training agency. In 
the case of shop or employment training, supplies and equipment 
“that are necessary and reasonable in amount” constitute permis- 
sible expenditures provided that “the training agency could not 
reasonably be expected to furnish” them.*° 

For the client being trained in watchmaking, this means that he 
could be furnished with the many and rather costly small tools and 
equipment which neither schools nor jewelers ordinarily supply. 
Practice in the states has, of course, always varied a good deal as to 
the specific lists of tools furnished clients for this or similar courses. 
The federal policy which obtained from the beginning of the rehabili- 
tation program until 1940, however, prohibited purchase of equip- 
ment not needed by the client during his training but necessary for 
his establishment in his vocation. 

In 1940 this federal policy was revised to permit purchase with 
federal and matching state funds of this type of capital equipment, 
designated as “placement equipment.” Thus the client trained in 


35 Ibid., p. 16; cf. Federal Board for Vocational Education, Handbook of Information 
(Bull. 77 [1922]), p. 10. 

36 U.S. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation (Vocational 
Division Bull. 113 [rev. ed., 1938]), pp. 16-17. 
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watchmaking by the rehabilitation department or the client who 
comes to the department already trained may be assisted in the 
purchase of equipment necessary to securing employment or to set- 
ting up a shop of his own. The restrictions are that such expendi- 
tures be “reasonable in amount”’ and confined to tools and small 
equipment used in skilled-service occupations and that expenditures 
should not be made for overhead costs, such as rent and light. Spe- 
cifically barred are expenditures for establishing clients in the pro- 
fessions or in enterprises involving the sale of goods.37 Thus the 
dentist must look elsewhere for assistance in furnishing his office 
with chair and drill, and no help can be given to the would-be 
grocer in the purchase of his stock in trade. The client trained as a 
shoemaker can, however, be assisted in purchase of the equipment 
he needs to establish himself in a shop to repair shoes, but he must 
look elsewhere for funds to buy a stock of goods he may wish to 
offer for sale. These regulations appear most reasonable. In view of 
the lengthy and expensive training which leads to the professions, 
further assistance with office equipment might tend unfairly to re- 
duce the number of clients who can be served. 

c) Artificial appliances—The artificial-appliance question has 
been something of a béte noire to both the federal and the state re- 
habilitation agencies. On the one hand, there can be no question 
that a man with one leg amputated and possessing neither an arti- 
ficial leg nor the funds to buy one would be vocationaHy handicapped 
for placement in almost any occupation in which he must compete 
with the able-bodied. On the other hand, a state rehabilitation de- 
partment would hardly be carrying out the spirit of the law if it 
became merely an agency for the purchase of artificial appliances. 
Most inflexible rules established to meet the latter danger would re- 
sult in denial of service to some clients in every way eligible and 
with capacities which promise possibility of restoration to a “re- 
munerative occupation.” 

One answer to this problem, which is more to be commended for 
administrative simplicity than as an equitable solution in all cases, 
is to consider the furnishing of artificial appliances outside the prov- 


37 U.S. Office of Education, “Amendments to Policies for Administration of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation” (C.L. 2217), p. 4 (mimeo.). 
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ince of a rehabilitation program. It was essentially this course which 
the Federal Board followed in its first policies, issued in September, 
1920. The Board took the position that ordinary appliances were 
“aids of a general nature, not specialized for any particular occupa- 
tion” and, consequently, were to be regarded as physical, not voca- 
tional, rehabilitation. The only possible exceptions were indicated 
by the statement that “some instances may occur where specialized 
vocational prostheses can be used,” and expenditures were declared 
to be permissible, “‘if in these instances they are real supplies of an 
instructional nature necessary for the individual in training.”’3* Thus 
an artificial hand fitted with mechanical gripping devices might be 
a legitimate purchase for the man being trained in radio repair, but 
an artificial leg, being an “aid of a general nature,” could not be 
purchased to enable a man to be trained as a civil engineer. In any 
event, it is difficult to conceive of prosthetic devices as instructional 
supplies. 

This policy was short-lived and had already been changed when 
the next revision of policies was published in September, 1922. Ex- 
penditures for appliances were then declared to be permissible when 
an appliance was “essential to the vocational rehabilitation of the 
individual.” Purchase of appliances, however, for physical recon- 
struction alone could not be made from federal or matching funds.*? 
With the next published revision of policies in 1926, this position 
was not changed, but the statement of it was considerably ampli- 
fied. The appliance should not only be necessary in the new occupa- 
tion, but the providing of an appliance should be but ‘“‘a minor inci- 
dent” in a complete rehabilitation program. Federal and state 
money should be expended for appliances only when other possible 
resources for their purchase had been exhausted. The Board also 
noted the inadvisability of purchasing appliances early in the con- 
tact with the client, suggesting that ‘‘purchase should be delayed 
as long as possible in order that the case may become well estab- 
lished, the job objective fixed, and the integrity of the case in- 


38 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Industrial Rehabilitation: A Statement 
of Policies (Bull. 57 [1920]), p. 31. 

39 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Handbook of Information (Bull. 77 
[1922]), p. 10. 
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sured’’4°—in other words, until successful placement and closure of 
the case was at hand. 

In 1938 the policy regarding the provision of artificial appliances 
was further clarified by the statement: 

A client of a State rehabilitation service may be provided with an artificial 
appliance from matched funds when he— 

1. Has a permanent physical disability which constitutes a vocational 
handicap. 

2. Is unemployed, or is unsuitably employed. 

3. Is to be prepared for normal full-time employment consistent with the case 
factors. 

4. Is to be placed in suitable employment.* 

Until 1940 repairs or renewals of appliances purchased by reha- 
bilitation agencies were not permitted from federal funds, although 
repairs of appliances secured from other sources were permitted. 
In 1940 this policy was drastically revised to allow matched funds 
to be used for replacements and repairs of appliances originally pur- 
chased by state vocational rehabilitation departments.” 

In addition to ordinary artificial limbs, hearing aids, trusses, or 
even elastic stockings are included among prostheses that may be 
purchased. Wheel chairs, however, cannot be purchased. 

For the many thousands of persons for whom expensive artificial 
appliances are necessary, a complete solution cannot be offered by 
the federal and state rehabilitation programs. Even the man whose 
first appliance is purchased by his employer under a workmen’s 
compensation law, which includes the furnishing of appliances, has 
to plan to purchase a new one in five to ten years. Perhaps a com- 
plete solution would be possible only under a system of health insur- 
ance which provided both original appliances and necessary repairs 
and replacements. The 1940 liberalization of federal rehabilitation 
policy, requiring only that state plans include the detailed policies 
under which the state service furnishes appliances and allowing re- 

4° Federal Board for Vocational Education, Administration of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion (Bull. 113 [1927]), pp. 21-22. 

41 U.S. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation (Vocational 
Division Bull. 113 [rev. ed., 1938]), p. 17. 


# U.S. Office of Education, ‘Amendments to Policies for Administration of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation” (C.L. 2217), p. 3 (mimeo.). 
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pairs and replacements, offers the states the opportunity of trying 
to achieve as equitable a solution as possible, while at the same time 
the necessity for approval of state plans for administration by the 
federal agency would seem to guard against any state service becom- 
ing an “appliance only” program. Under the present situation, per- 
haps, the federal policies now in effect are the best compromise that 
can be effected. 

Although the federal policies seem to have been unduly restric- 
tive in the past, there can be no question that the developments and 
improvements in rehabilitation personnel and techniques during the 
twenty years of the program offer a sounder basis than was avail- 
able in 1920 for formulating policies to permit the providing of ap- 
pliances where necessary for the vocational rehabilitation of the in- 
dividual, yet safeguarding the total program against becoming only 
a financial adjunct of artificial-appliance companies. This can, how- 
ever, Offer little consolation to those clients who might have been 
assisted in this respect but who were in the past denied service. It 
is a very faint line which distinguishes between a vocational handi- 
cap and a handicap which, in accordance with the view of the Fed- 
eral Rehabilitation Division, is merely an economic one, i.e., the 
lack of funds to buy an appliance by means of which one is able to 
pursue one’s usual occupation. Undoubtedly many of the appliances 
which were furnished, in the view of the rehabilitation agency as a 
“minor incident in a vocational rehabilitation program,” were to 
the recipient the major event of that program. 

d) Travel of clients —It has always been the policy of the federal 
agency to allow matched funds to be used for ordinary transporta- 
tion expense of clients who must travel to training agencies. Travel 
expense for journeys to appliance companies for fittings or to doctors 
or psychologists for examinations are also permitted. 

e) Examinations—Medical, psychological, and psychiatric exam- 
inations are permissible expenditures as part of the case-work study 
to determine eligibility, capacity to utilize the service to be offered, 
and, finally, the form the service should take. It is an understate- 
ment to say that these expenditures are “‘permitted,’”’ because the 
federal agency actively urges the sometimes relucant state rehabilita- 
tion departments to utilize these aids to more scientific case-work 
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planning. A sharp distinction is drawn between diagnosis and treat- 
ment. Treatment constitutes physical restoration, not vocational 
rehabilitation, and may not be undertaken.*3 

f) Maintenance-—For twenty years the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education and its successor, the Office of Education, adhered 
to the policy of prohibiting the use of federal and matching state 
funds for the living expenses of clients during their “rehabilitation 
training.” The result of this policy was to deny to clients the oppor- 
tunity of receiving training unless they themselves possessed suffi- 
cient resources for their living expenses or unless some other agency 
or person was able and willing to provide the necessary funds, either 
at the client’s own request or through the intervention of the reha- 
bilitation agent. Those upon whom the effects of this prohibition 
worked most drastically were applicants who lived in localities in 
which there were no training facilities, so that they would have to 
live away from home during training. Victims of industrial acci- 
dents who were able to complete their training before their work- 
men’s compensation payments ceased were fortunate indeed. A few 
rehabilitation departments had state funds for maintenance. 

It is difficult to accept this ruling as logical, when, at the same 
time, the Federal Board was steadfastly emphasizing vocational 
training as the fundamental basis for a sound rehabilitation pro- 
gram. To make training possible for larger numbers would have 
constituted the most constructive method of increasing the number 
of clients receiving training at the expense of those ‘appliance 
only” cases, which were borderline cases from the point of view of 
eligibility and which the federal agency discouraged the state serv- 
ices from accepting. 

Authority to make this prohibition would appear to be based 
upon section 4 of the National Rehabilitation Act, which authorizes 
the Federal Board ‘‘to make and establish such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary or appropriate to carry into effect the provisions 
of this Act.” This same section empowers the Federal Board to ex- 
amine and approve state plans and to withhold allotment of funds 
to states not conforming to the National Act in their expenditures 


43 U.S. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation (Vocational 
Division Bull. 113 [rev. ed., 1938]), p. 18. 
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of matched funds.‘* Nowhere in the Rehabilitation Act, however, 
is there any specific limitation as to the compass of the work to be 
undertaken, except that its broad object should be placement of the 
disabled in employment. 

In fact, when an opinion“ on this point was sought from the solici- 
tor of the Department of the Interior, the solicitor found from his 
reading of the law that the “act is clearly ambiguous as to the pur- 
poses for which funds may be expended in vocationally rehabilitat- 
ing disabled persons.” This opinion was not secured by the Office 
of Education until 1936, when the National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion was pressing for revision of federal policy to permit use of 
matched funds for maintenance payments. 

After quoting the purpose of the act and the provision that “ ‘re- 
habilitation’ shall be construed to mean the rendering of a person 
disabled fit to engaged in a remunerative occupation” and finding 
the law “clearly ambiguous,” the opinion further states that “in such 
case recourse may and should be had to the legislative history of the 
act to determine the intent of Congress.”’ The opinion is more inter- 
esting for legislative history omitted than for the few statements 
included. All that was included was the following: 

The following statements made by the sponsors‘® of the legislation in the 
House of Representatives are pertinent: 

Mr. Situ oF MicuicAn: It is the purpose of this bill, or one of the pur- 
poses, to provide compensation for disabled persons? 

Mr. FEss: Oh, no. 

Mr. SmitH oF Micuican: Suppose he did not have money enough to go to 
school? 

Mr. Fess: He would be unfortunate, that is all. (58 Cong. Rec. 6656) 


Mr. Layton: What I would like to understand is whether or not there will 
be any provision at all for the disabled man who is not able, unless he can live 
without food and clothes, to get this vocational training. 

Mr. Fess: We make no provision at all for the payment of money to anyone. 


44 United States Statutes at Large, XLI, 736. 

45 This opinion was published in “Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for 
Vocational Education to the Office of Education, Division of Vocational Education, 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1937,” January, 1938, pp. 69-70 (mimeo.). 

46 Representatives Fess and Towner were active sponsors of the measure in the 
House. 
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Mr. Layton: That man or woman who is able to maintain himself or her- 
self in the meantime can take advantage of the vocational training. 

Mr. Fess: That is one of the inequalities of life that you cannot correct by 
law. (58 Cong. Rec. 6657) 


Mr. Brooks oF ILLINOIS: Supposing a man who is crippled has not any 
money with which to pay his expenses at this school where the tuition is free? 
Mr. Towner: In all probability that man will be taken care of by the State. 


(58 Cong. 6746) 

The conclusion of the solicitor of the Department of the Interior 
was as follows: 

Thus, it can be seen that it was not intended by the basic act to make funds 
available for the maintenance of the persons receiving vocational training. 
The amendatory acts do not broaden the scope of the basic act in this respect. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that vocational rehabilitation funds may not be 
used for the living maintenance of disabled persons eligible and feasible of voca- 
tional rehabilitation under the act of June 2, 1920, as amended, for the period 
during which they receive training under the supervision of the State Rehabil- 
itation Department. 

The opinion failed to include the following discussion, which oc- 
curred the next day of debate on the measure, when Representative 
Blanton, of Texas, suggested an amendment under the terms of 
which free tuition in rehabilitation schools would be available only 
to those without funds and requiring that persons who had received 
compensation for their injuries pay “reasonable tuition.” Repre- 
sentative Fess at once objected to the inclusion of the element of 
compensation. Then occurred the following: 

Mr. Rose: I was present the other day during the colloquy between the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Smith], 
and now we have the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Blanton]. I would like to have the gentleman from Ohio explain the colloquy 
between himself and the gentleman from Michigan the other day.47 

Mr. Fess: The gentleman from Texas thinks the Federal Government ought 
to assist the poor cripple to get into the school by paying his allowance while he 


is in there. 
Mr. Branton: I hope the gentleman will not misconstrue my statement. I 
provide for no allowance, but merely for the tuition. No allowance whatever. 
Mr. Fess: The tuition is not charged to anyone unless the State itself will 
charge it, and that would have to be on approval of the Federal board. The 


47 See above in the first quotation included in the opinion of the solicitor. 
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gentleman’s amendment, if he does not mean to support the individual in the 
school, does not add anything to the bill. 

Mr. Branton: Nothing but his tuition and board; no allowance whatever. 

Mr. Fess: The board may be allowed providing the State that is directing the 
school would permit it, but that would have to be with the approval of the 
Federal board.‘* 

This discussion demonstrated, more than anything else, that the 
proponents of rehabilitation legislation were at that time thinking 
in terms of schools, and even resident schools, directly administered 
by state rehabilitation departments. As such schools did not de- 
velop, there would seem to be little difference between providing 
board in a rehabilitation school and paying for the board as well as 
the tuition for a student being trained under the supervision of a 
rehabilitation department. The distinction drawn in the debate be- 
tween board and an allowance probably was based upon the liberal 
allowances which were then being paid to disabled soldiers in train- 
ing under the Soldier Rehabilitation Act and which provided both 
for the soldier or sailor himself and for his dependents. 

Furthermore, the solicitor’s opinion failed to point out that the 
bill then being debated in the House of Representatives did not 
contain the inclusive definition of rehabilitation which was found so 
ambiguous. The following legislative history would also appear to 
be pertinent. When the House passed the Fess bill in October, 1919, 
and forwarded it to the upper house for approval, the Senate struck 
out all but the enacting clause and substituted the wording of the 
Kenyon bill, which it had passed in June, 1919. Unanimous consent 
to have a conference to resolve the differences between the two 
houses was denied by an opponent of the measure, so Representa- 
tive Fess brought the bill with the Senate’s single, sweeping amend- 
ment directly to the floor of the House and obtained approval of 
the measure as amended by the Senate. Thus, although technically 
it was a House bill which became law in June, 1920, it was in reality 
the wording of the bill first passed by the Senate.*? 

After the adoption of the Smoot amendment broadly defining re- 

48 Congressional Record, LVIII (October 14, 1919), 6905. (Italics inserted.) 

49 Ibid., October 17, 1919, p. 7079; October 18, 1919, p. 7105; ibid., LIX (January 10, 
1920), 1312; April 12, 1920, pp. 5535-36; April 23, 1920, p. 6104; May 25, 1920, pp. 
7593-7603. 
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habilitation, the Senate gave almost no consideration to the scope 
of the bill but concentrated its attention on the appropriation to be 
made to the Federal Board for administration. Thus, there is no 
evidence as to whether or not the Senate intended to broaden the 
scope of the bill by adoption of this amendment. No discussion of 
it preceded its adoption.*° 

At the time Representative Fess took up the Senate amendment 
(i.e., substitution of the Senate bill) on the House floor, he stated 
that the bill as amended by the Senate was “virtually the same as 
the House bill, differing only in minor details.” His assertion 
should not be taken literally, however, because the Senate and House 
bills differed in other very important particulars. For example, the 
House measure restricted eligibility to those disabled in employment 
accidents; the Senate bill included all the disabled, whatever the 
cause, including those disabled by disease or congenital causes. The 
House measure restricted extension of the service to those in financial 
need; the Senate bill included no “means test.” 

It seems reasonable to conclude, therefore, that this opinion of the 
solicitor of the Department of the Interior was shaped to conform 
to the established policy of the federal administrative agency. This 
conclusion is scarcely to be questioned now, since the Office of Edu- 
cation recently sanctioned expenditures of federal and matching 
state funds for the living maintenance of persons in rehabilitation 
training. There has been no amendment to the law to make this 
change possible; revision of federal policy alone has been responsible. 
Undoubtedly legal advice was sought before the amended policies 
were issued, but thus far no legal opinion has been published as a 
sequel to that of 1936. 

This liberalized policy was adopted in 1940 at the same time that 
changes were made in the policies regarding placement equipment 
and artificial appliances. The new policy stated in full is as follows: 

The Office of Education permits expenditure of matched funds for living 
maintenance of rehabilitation clients undergoing training under the following 
conditions: 


5° Ibid., LVIII (June 20, 1919), 1458; June 21, 1919, pp. 1494-1502. 
s* Ibid., LIX (May 25, 1919), 7593. 
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1. The payment of maintenance shall be made on the basis of financial need 
of the trainee 

2. Maintenance shall be paid for a trainee only when actually pursuing 
vocational training courses in training institutions, or in business, commercial or 
industrial establishments 

3. The State board shall set forth in its State plan the policies of the Board 
established to govern the payment of maintenance for individual trainees 


There are, consequently, only three federal restrictions placed 
upon the granting of living maintenance to their clients by state re- 
habilitation agencies, and all of these are essential. There can be no 
question of the desirability of restricting the allowance of main- 
tenance to those who cannot meet their own living expenses while 
in training. It is obviously not a vocational rehabilitation function 
to care for the living expenses of clients who are not actually in 
training (those awaiting placement, for example). To pay mainte- 
nance for clients taking correspondence courses or those working 
with tutors who arrange their own hours of study would probably 
be quite unworkable administratively. The requirement, therefore, 
that payments shall be limited to grants to clients in school or em- 
ployment training appears sound. Finally, the requirement that the 
state boards incorporate maintenance policies in their state plans for 
administration is a safeguard to some extent against states granting 
maintenance according to an undesirable plan or according to no 
plan at all. 

The states are left free to decide upon the maximum amount to 
be allowed for living maintenance, and what exceptions, if any, are 
to be made to the established maximum. It would appear desirable 
for the federal authority in its examination of state plans to insist 
upon a reasonable maximum for the weekly allowance, neither ex- 
travagantly high nor so low as to preclude adequacy, and not so 
inflexible as to make impossible legitimate exceptions. It is to be 
hoped that the federal agency will insist upon maintenance being 
granted upon the basis of the deficiency in a reasonable budget. 

The states must also decide concerning the type of investigation 
to determine the client’s financial need. Rehabilitation departments 
which did not administer a state maintenance program are now 


52 U.S. Office of Education, “Amendments to Policies for Administration of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation” (C.L. 2217), p. 4. (Mimeographed.) 
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confronted with a multitude of new decisions regarding “when” and 
“where” maintenance should be granted.‘ 

g) Physical restoration—Federal policy prohibits the expenditure 
of matched funds to provide medical or surgical treatment for dis- 
abled persons in order to ameliorate or remove permanent physical 
disabilities which handicap them vocationally. Because physical res- 
toration is so often necessary, however, before vocational training 
or placement can be undertaken, the federal administrative agency 
has always maintained that state rehabilitation departments should 
take some responsibility for securing medical or surgical treatment, 
although this service cannot be purchased with federal or matching 
state funds. A sharp distinction has always been drawn by the fed- 
eral authority between physical and vocational rehabilitation. When 
explanation of this distinction is attempted, however, the distinction 
itself becomes less sharp and clear. 

Pointing out that ‘‘in practice there are two relationships between 
physical restoration and vocational rehabilitation,” a recent federal 
bulletin explained that “in one case physical restoration may in it- 
self be vocational rehabilitation; in the other it may be incidental 
to vocational rehabilitation.” Two illustrations were given: 

A salesman could not continue at his work because of a severe accident to his 
right leg which resulted in ankylosis of the knee joint, making it very difficult 
for him to walk. A surgical operation restored ability to walk and the occupa- 
tion was resumed. A young lady 20 years of age had never been employed 
because of infantile paralysis affecting the left leg, walking being possible with 
the aid of a brace and crutches. Notwithstanding a successful operation that 
made the use of even a brace unnecessary, she could not secure employment 
because she had never been trained for a vocation. A course in stenography 
enabled her to secure profitable employment. In the second instance physical 
restoration did not of itself bring about vocational rehabilitation, although it 
was a logical antecedent to vocational rehabilitation.54 


53 In deciding upon maintenance policies and problems, appointment by the states 
of an advisory committee composed of persons experienced in social welfare adminis- 
tration, when the rehabilitation department itself has no professionally trained social 
workers on its staff, would probably be desirable. Furthermore, the Office of Education 
might well make use of the social service experts employed in the other divisions of 
the Federal Security Agency in its examination of state plans regarding maintenance. 


54U.S. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped 
(Vocational Education Bull. 190 [1936]), pp. 37-38. 
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If the girl in this illustration had needed not an operation but a new 
or improved type of brace for her left leg, it could have been pur- 
chased for her by the rehabilitation department. Is the purchase of 
an orthopedic operation greatly different from the purchase of an 
artificial appliance in this respect? 

The importance of securing whatever corrective treatment is pos- 
sible as the first step in a rehabilitation plan is and always has been 
stressed by the federal agency in its statements of policy. Except 
for the prohibition of expenditures from matched funds for physical 
restoration, however, federal policies in this respect are not specific. 
Close co-operation with agencies offering physical restoration is 
stated to be necessary if the rehabilitation department is to function 
effectively. With the exception of some detail with regard to co- 
operation with crippled children’s agencies, however, no explanation 
is given of the extent to which this co-operation should be carried 
or of the responsibilities the state rehabilitation department should 
assume in seeing to it that the best corrective treatment is obtained 
for the disabled person.*‘s 

The federal crippled children’s program has extended corrective 
treatment to many children who later receive vocational training 
and other services from rehabilitation departments. Indeed, under 
the terms of the Social Security Act, state agencies receiving federal 
funds for crippled children’s services are required to provide in their 
state plans for co-operation with state rehabilitation agencies.5° The 
extension of federal aid for this service was based upon the fact that 
the need for it was not being met, and this program has been a solu- 
tion for the problem of securing corrective treatment for a large 
group. The need remains unmet for many persons, especially adults, 
whom rehabilitation departments seek to serve. 

Rehabilitation departments should assume direct responsibility 
for securing for their clients as complete physical restoration as is 
possible, by purchase if necessary. If rehabilitation departments 


55 U.S. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation (Vocational 
Division Bull. 113 [rev. ed., 1938]), pp. 13, 21, 25, 28-29. 

56 Chap. 531, Title V, sec. 513, United States Statutes at Large, XLIX (74th Cong., 
1st sess.), 632. Co-operation is confined to children between the lower-age limit for 
rehabilitation departments and the upper-age limit of twenty-one for crippled children’s 
agencies. 
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were to purchase corrective treatment for their clients, the provision 
of it should be safeguarded and closely supervised by a medical ad- 
visory committee composed of specialists recognized by the medical 
profession. Although this article does not include discussion of the 
co-operative relationships between rehabilitation departments and 
other agencies, it might be noted that effective co-operation, in any 
event, requires mutual understanding and respect, and since the se- 
curing of corrective treatment is a medical problem, effective co- 
operation can be achieved in this area only through a responsible 
medical advisory committee. 

If rehabilitation is really to mean ‘‘the rendering of a person dis- 
abled fit to engaged in a remunerative occupation,” this gap in the 
service must be closed. The federal-state, vocational rehabilitation 
program will not be adequate until it is prepared to render directly 
to the person who is vocationally handicapped by a permanent phys- 
ical disability all those services that are necessary in order to equip 
him for and place him in regular employment. It is to be hoped that 
the federal authority will provide more vigorous leadership in the 
future in insuring that physical restoration, a most straightforward 
form of rehabilitation, is available when necessary. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Eligibility for vocational rehabilitation under the National Act 
depends not upon the degree of permanent physical disability but 
upon the vocational consequences of that disability. Thus the person 
whose disability may be a severe one is not eligible unless it inter- 
feres with his old vocation. A young person who has never worked 
is eligible if his disability is one which ordinarily lessens normal voca- 
tional opportunity. The states may, of course, establish their own 
detailed requirements. The whole program is directed toward the 
placement of the disabled person in regular, full-time employment 
in competition with the able-bodied. 

Federal funds may be used for vocational training and the supplies 
necessary in the training; for artificial appliances, when part of a 
comprehensive plan of rehabilitation; for travel of clients; for their 
living expenses during training; and, finally, for placement equip- 
ment in skilled-service occupations. Federal funds may be used for 
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examinations of applicants to determine their eligibility and capac- 
ity to utilize the service and to aid in deciding upon the program 
most suitable for them. Federal funds may not be used, however, 
to ameliorate or remove permanent physical disabilities by means 
of medical or surgical treatment. This is the one important gap in 
the federally aided program of vocational rehabilitation. This gap 
remains to be closed before the program can be regarded as complete. 

Federal policies have been subjected to continual review, and 
they have been gradually liberalized through the twenty years of the 
rehabilitation program. Changes have been based upon experience, 
and consultation with state rehabilitation officials have always pre- 
ceded revisions. In evaluating the policies in retrospect, it must 
constantly be remembered that vocational rehabilitation was a new 
field in 1920 when federal aid was extended. At that time, although 
twelve states had passed rehabilitation laws, only six states had be- 
gun rehabilitation work, and no program had been in operation for 
a full two years. The federal agency was therefore called upon to 
establish policies with almost nothing to guide it. 

It is fortunate that the problem was seen as one of individual 
adjustment at the beginning and that the states were encouraged 
to use existing training facilities rather than establish training cen- 
ters for groups. Perhaps it is because the administration of voca- 
tional rehabilitation was placed in educational agencies both in the 
federal and in the state governments that federal policies regarding 
training have always been the most liberal. 

The improvements in technique during the twenty years of the 
program, the better-qualified personnel now in the state services, 
and important developments in related fields, such as in vocational 
guidance, make it probable that vocational rehabilitation will de- 
velop rapidly during the next few years. The 1940 liberalization of 
federal policies, moreover, appears to offer a sound basis for ex- 
pansion of the service. With increased federal funds available and 
with the present increasing demand for skilled labor, rehabilitation 
departments should be able effectively to serve larger numbers of 
the disabled. 
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understanding of research problems. Before discussing the need 
for an understanding, I should like to discuss the administra- 
tor’s understanding of what constitutes research. 

First, I should like to establish the following. In his day-to-day 
experiences the administrator in the field of social welfare comes to 
realize fully that there neither is nor can be such a thing as purely 
“theoretical research” or, as it is often erroneously termed, “research 
for research’s sake.” This type of research, if it ever existed, dis- 
appeared with the leisure class. The solution of jigsaw or cross-word 
puzzles is not research. The research man, whether he does it con- 
sciously or not, must direct his work toward an acceptably meritori- 
ous goal if his work is to be honored with the title of research. Re- 
search is the process of collecting, analyzing, interpreting, and pre- 
senting information in order to bring the weight of that information 
to bear effectively on a specific problem. The ultimate goal of all our 
work and thinking in the field of social welfare is the development, 
planning, and administration of the various programs to meet the 
social needs of the community. These being administrative prob- 
lems, all research carried on by administrative agencies in the field of 
social welfare must, therefore, be directed toward an administrative 
end. All workers in the field of social welfare, including the adminis- 
trator, must recognize this situation if they are to appreciate the 
“need” for an understanding of research at all its levels. 

It is obvious that there are various types of research problems 
involving wide variations in subject matter, requiring various levels 
of research effort, and necessitating flexibility in approach, tech- 
niques, and width and depth of the undertaking. The various levels 
of research are parts of one whole, one as important as the other, 

1A paper read at the annual meeting of the American Association of Schools of 


Social Work, Chicago, January 31, 1941. The series of papers on research will be avail- 
able, together, in reprint form. 
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each depending upon the other. They are simply separate steps in 
the field. 

The collection of periodic data and its interpretation in day-to-day 
reports for the use of the administrator and other workers in the field 
of social welfare is as important a phase of research as the formalized 
dissertation of the college professor or student. It is research, despite 
the opinion of the exponents of formalized research, not only because 
it utilizes the techniques and processes of research but because its 
goal is to bring the weight of information to bear upon administra- 
tive decisions. The results may never be published and sometimes not 
even written out, but their weight in council has more direct and sig- 
nificant effect upon the successful development and growth of our 
social welfare programs than any other phase of research. This type 
of inquiry is directed toward supplying answers to the questions 
which the administrator and other workers in the field of social wel- 
fare meet in the regular routine of their work. How many cases must 
we handle next month? How much money must be available next 
month? How much personnel must we put in the field next month? 
Is there a basic change in the composition of our case load requiring 
a change in approach? These are not special problems. They are the 
day-to-day job itself. 

The next type of problem necessitating research includes the spe- 
cial problems that arise almost daily in social welfare work. What 
problems in our specific field are precipitated by a change in either 
the law or the procedure in a related field? Will the relief load be 
noticeably affected by the change from a three- to a two-week waiting 
period in the unemployment compensation law? To what extent will 
the eighteen-month rule of the W.P.A. affect the general relief load? 
What has caused a sudden increase or decrease in the volume of 
relief cases or expenditure in a particular locality? What character- 
istics of our case load are most significant in trying to measure its 
permanency? Can County A reduce its expenditures by an integra- 
tion of administrative agencies in the public welfare field? A com- 
mittee from one county board recently demanded that the state de- 
partment give them an answer to that. We therefore asked one of 
our district representatives, who was already on a special assign- 
ment, to report on that job the next morning. We sent with him one 
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of our district auditors. We shall be able to tell the county board 
what they can do if they carry through this procedure. This district 
representative is attempting to do a job of research in my opinion. 
If the old age assistance lien law is repealed or the responsibility of 
relatives is eliminated, how many cases will be added and what addi- 
tional moneys will be needed? If the one-year eligibility provision in 
our aid to dependent children law were reduced to three months, 
what would be the result in cases and dollars? Is our standard budg- 
et applicable throughout the state at this time or should it be re- 
vised? And so on, ad infinitum. These problems come up daily; and 
daily our staffs try to provide answers. A specific and immediate 
answer is demanded. We cannot wait for the results of an exhaustive 
study of the subject. The collection, interpretation, and presenta- 
tion of data must bear directly upon the question, supplying no 
more, but no less, information than is essential to answering the 
question with a degree of accuracy required in that particular situa- 
tion and at that particular time. This type of research is of immeas- 
urable value to the administrator since it sheds light on a particular 
problem that he faces and thus facilitates a more intelligent or ef- 
ficient or economical treatment of the problem. Often a quick pre- 
liminary survey is made just to indicate the probable trend of the 
data so that immediate administrative action car. be started in the 
right direction, the more complete analyses to follow and, in turn, 
help direct further administrative steps. Much of this research 
would not be acceptable for Ph.D. or Master’s dissertations, and 
some would be frowned upon even for “papers” presented for class 
requirements. But to the administrator who has to make an im- 
mediate decision this type of research is often most valuable. 
From time to time public agencies must undertake more com- 
prehensive studies. The other day my superior, Mr. Klode, director 
of the State Department of Public Welfare for Wisconsin, confronted 
me with the question ‘“‘What is research?” I pointed out that it in- 
volves the accumulation of data and the analysis of data relating toa 
particular problem in an effort to study developments and point the 
finger at needed changes or improvements. I mentioned that he had 
some months ago directed the conduct of a study of juvenile delin- 
quency. In effect this is a very comprehensive piece of research into 
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the nature and causes and extent of juvenile delinquency in Wis- 
consin on a state-wide basis. It has sought to discover variations of 
the problem as between different areas and in methods of treatment 
and possible improvements in services, including better utilization of 
all existing community resources interested in child welfare and 
juvenile probation. 

In my special field of public assistance we feel the need for a great 
deal of research at the present time. We are now conducting research 
into the cost of administration and distribution of expenditures be- 
tween programs of integrated agencies, particularly because of a re- 
quirement of the Social Security Board in determining federal par- 
ticipation in the cost of administration. We have done something in 
the matter of studying causes of incapacitation of fathers of families 
who have applied for and been granted aid to dependent children. 
Annually we make an attempt to appraise the financial abilities of 
the various county governments of the state to finance their own 
public assistance and general public relief burdens. We have made 
studies of the problem of providing and financing medical care for 
recipients of the social security aids. We have studied the effect of 
the old age assistance program on the population of poor homes. We 
would like to do a thoroughgoing job of research as to the need for a 
program of providing hospitals or homes for the increasing numbers 
of aged persons in our population who cannot be suitably provided 
for through old age assistance or general relief. We expect shortly to 
launch into a state-wide census of our public assistance cases in an 
effort to ascertain variations in standards of assistance, causes of 
dependency, presence or absence of employable members, duplica- 
tions of service by agencies, and other information necessary for 
intelligent administration of the programs. This project should, if 
it accomplishes what we anticipate, provide material of great value 
for many purposes. It should facilitate making estimates and plans 
for future needs and should assist in documenting recommendations 
for changes in legislation. In a public agency, research quite often 
goes hand in hand with proposed or recommended developments in 
legislation. Why do relief expenditures stay up? I notice that the 
governor in this state is going to pay attention to that problem too. 

Then there is the more formalized research of the university, the 
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Russell Sage Foundation, the Social Science Research Council, and 
other organized research agencies. Thorstein Veblen has suggested 
that the best type of research gives rein to the spirit of idle curiosity 
enjoying an untrammeled view of the entire field and the opportunity 
for empiric selection of whatever is likely to produce the most satis- 
fying result. Note that this also is not “research for the sake of re- 
search” but rather “to produce the most satisfying result.” The ad- 
ministrator in the field of social welfare is not unmindful of the need 
for this type of research. As a matter of fact, he depends upon it for 
setting up his broader goals and implementing broader administra- 
tive decisions. It is this type of research which takes the data col- 
lected by the first two types, fills in the necessary gaps, and sum- 
marizes and interprets the whole toward a fuller and better under- 
standing of the broader problems confronting the administrator and 
the legislative and policy-making bodies. It then becomes the func- 
tion of the legislative and policy-making bodies to revise the social 
welfare programs and review their broad policies and goals in the 
light of this information, and it is the duty of the administrator and 
his staff to translate these new policies through the administrative 
process. These changes, in turn, generate numerous new problems 
demanding reanalysis of periodic data and an intensification of work 
in the special studies, whereupon the cycle is again under way. No 
one person directs this cycle, but rather the needs and demands of 
the social welfare field keep it in perpetual motion. The whole proc- 
ess is stimulated and accelerated by intelligent appreciation of its 
value. 

The administrator is mindful of the old story as to whether the 
eyes, the ears, or the legs are the most important toa man. He wants 
no part of the argument as to which of the various phases of re- 
search—formalized, special studies, or interpretation of periodic 
data—is the most important. I want to emphasize here that the ad- 
ministrator in the field of social welfare knows by experience that, 
no matter how well formulated the general policies are, they are 
shorn of their value unless these policies are interpreted into correct 
day-by-day administrative decisions. Mindful of the danger of be- 
laboring the point, I again repeat that to the administrator all 
phases of research are not only important but essential and none 
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stands without the other. He appreciates the fact that all are com- 
plementary parts of the whole. This demands a close collaboration 
between the research workers at their various levels and these, in 
turn, with all workers in the field of public welfare. 

My basic philosophy in this whole problem is perhaps colored to a 
great extent by what we have in the past mistakenly or otherwise 
called the “Wisconsin idea.’”’ Over many decades the University of 
Wisconsin has collaborated with the other arms of the state govern- 
ment in the conduct of research into all phases of the state’s life— 
industry, agriculture, game propagation, conservation, fisheries, pub- 
lic finance, and the all-important problems relating to public welfare. 
It is our idea that government is a creature and servant of the people 
intended to assist them in meeting their needs. As our governor in 
his message to the legislators said the other day, “The people are the 
stockholders of this great corporation known as Wisconsin.” 

Problems of government agencies change, as we well know, in this 
period of emphasis on national defense. Eighty or ninety years ago 
the Wisconsin legislature was concerned with enacting laws to deal 
with the simple frontier agricultural society then existing. If we go 
back a little over one hundred and fifty years to the writing of the 
Constitution of the United States, the founding fathers were dwellers 
in a much less intricate industrial society than we have today. 
Eighty or ninety years ago the Wisconsin legislature was providing 
methods of taxing and regulating plank-road companies and toll- 
road companies. A few years ago such legislation was removed from 
the statutes, being obsolete. As Roscoe Pound has well pointed out 
in his book The Spirit of the Common Law, there is a considerable lag 
of laws and judicial interpretations behind general knowledge and 
acceptance of the existence of a problem about which something 
must be done. It is not the function of a government agency to en- 
act legislation, but I deem it to be the function of the government 
agencies to be forward looking. I feel it to be incumbent upon gov- 
ernment agencies to be alert to economic and social changes and to 
attempt to keep step with social change by adopting improved 
methods, discarding obsolete methods, and assisting in securing de- 
sirable improvements by providing the information which will sup- 
port legislative changes. If the governing philosophy of the agency 
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is solely that of attempting to survive, its social accomplishment 
over any period of time is sure to lack significance. It is my con- 
sidered judgment that no public agency can indefinitely justify its 
existence by a mere routine performance of the duties and functions 
vested in it by statute. Were I the executive head of a government 
and confronted with a problem about which information is needed 
and should I find the government agency supposed to be dealing with 
that problem either unaware of its existence or unwilling to antici- 
pate a need for information about it, I should seriously question the 
justification for that agency’s continued existence or at least for the 
continuance in office of the responsible heads of the agency. I believe 
it to be the responsibility and duty of any sound public agency to 
develop information, to conduct research into live problems and pub- 
lic interest within its territory of activity, and to co-operate fully 
with all other agencies, including the educational institutions, in 
furthering the development of such information as could be valuable 
to policy-making officials and to the legislative and executive 
branches of the state as and when the situation calls for action. 

In the limited time at my disposal I have attempted to touch on 
the philosophy of research by public welfare agencies as I see it. 
There is one more point that I should like to touch upon, and that is 
the importance of a research attitude on the part of all workers in the 
field of social welfare if their work is to be successful. I believe that 
the commonly accepted and somewhat erroneous concept of research 
as a formalized process has had much to do with the popular mistrust 
of the term “research.” Research attitudes and research techniques 
are not the sole property of the research and statistics section of our 
division. We retain three full-time attorneys, more than half of 
whose time is devoted to research into various phases of law toward 
the end of simplifying, clarifying, and standardizing our administra- 
tive processes. We have a “policies and procedures” division, retain- 
ing six full-time people who devote most of their time to research into 
ways and means of better serving our clients—developing better pro- 
cedures for case-recording and preparing the instructions which em- 
body such findings. We have a field staff of eleven persons, much of 
whose time is devoted to research into local agency problems of 
finance, planning, and administration. Every member of our staff, I 
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hope, constantly employs the research attitude in his or her work. 
More often than not it is the individual member of the staffi—the 
visitor, the field worker, the attorney, the accountant, the statisti- 
cian, and even the clerk and the stenographer—who raises questions 
needing solution and, more important, offers the solution. It is the 
function of the administrator, first, to see that all available energies 
are utilized to define the problem; second, to bring all possible in- 
formation to bear upon it; and, third, to convert the findings into 
administrative action. It is because of this that I feel that every 
worker in our field, from the visitor to the administrator, to be effec- 
tive must have a research attitude toward his work. Unless that 
worker is not only willing but determined to bring the weight of all 
available information on every question that confronts him in his 
daily work (and if he is an intelligent worker there are hundreds of 
questions a day), the work becomes completely stereotyped and not 
worthy of the term “social service.” 

Our chief attorney for several years was concerned with devising 
what was to him an acceptable definition of case work. He eventual- 
ly came in and said, “‘I have worked out one which suits me—case 
work begins with investigation, is followed by diagnosis, and is com- 
pleted by treatment.” 

In conclusion, it seems to me that schools of social work have, as 
part of their program of training and equipping students with basic 
techniques and awareness of resources, the responsibility (and I con- 
sider it a very important responsibility) of inoculating their students 
with at least a mild interest in the research process and an under- 
standing of its use as a tool in the doing of the job. 


WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
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CHARLOTTE WHITTON: CANADA’S WELFARE 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY 


HARLOTTE WHITTON has been a welcome and tonic guest at 
many American welfare conferences during the period of more than 
two decades that she has been active in social work. Her addresses during 
the past year at the White House Conference, at the American Public 
Welfare Conference last December, and quite recently at the Midwestern 
Regional Child Welfare Conference will be long remembered by those who 
were privileged to hear her. She not only speaks with the moving appeal 
which those who are close to the suffering of the war have for us all, but 
she is clear and courageous in setting out the continuing needs of the 
welfare services and the responsibilities of a democracy in maintaining 
the welfare of the people at home as the first line of defense. 

Miss Whitton is one of the most distinguished of the Canadian Univer- 
sity women, a graduate of Queen’s University, from which she holds the 
A.M. degree. She has been honored in her own country by the D.C.L. 
degree from King’s College and with royal recognition as a Commander 
of the British Empire. She has served for the last twelve years as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of Queen’s University and has had many 
responsibilities for broadening opportunities for university women in 
Canada. 

Her first social work was undertaken as “‘honorary secretary” and then 
as executive secretary of the Canadian Social Service Council. For a 
period of four years she held an important civil service post under the 
Ministry of Trade and Commerce, and her present extensive knowledge 
of the Canadian provinces from coast to coast, her grasp of public finance, 
taxation, and of the possibilities of financing the welfare program are 
due in part to her experience and training in the field of industrial and 
trade statistics. Americans came to know her first in 1924, when the 
National Conference of Social Work went back for a Canadian meeting 
in Toronto, but her vigor and clarity of thinking were perhaps first recog- 
nized by members of our group when Grace Abbott worked out the plan 
to have a Canadian delegate given a place on the League of Nations Child 
Welfare Committee, later the Social Questions Section of the League of 
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Nations, and Charlotte Whitton began her long series of pilgrimages to 
Geneva. Social workers like Julia Lathrop and Grace Abbott, who had 
no easy task in dealing with some of the powerful men delegates from 
important European countries at Geneva, found Charlotte Whitton a per- 
son of great understanding who could give courageous and continued sup- 
port at difficult times and in stormy sessions. Julia Lathrop, Grace Ab- 
bott, and Charlotte Whitton “‘spoke the same language” in Geneva and 
worked together to try to build a competent “‘social studies section” 
when the world’s politicians were against them. 

In 1926 Miss Whitton became secretary of the Canadian Council on 
Child Welfare, which later became the Canadian Welfare Council (Coun- 
cil House, Ottawa) of which she is still secretary. Every school of social 
work ought to have in its library the publications of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, especially those that have been issued in the past year. The 1941 
publication Into High Gear is described as a year-end appraisal of Ca- 
nadian welfare and community problems as Canada’s war effort steadily 
gathers momentum. There is also an excellent monograph (“Military 
Service Memorandum No. II” [1941]) on the administration of depend- 
ents’ allowances to the military forces of Canada. And then there is the 
monograph entitled Plans for the Re-establishment of the Ex-servicemen 
of the Present War (“Military Service Memorandum Ne. IIT’ [1941)). 

Miss Whitton has been editor of the Canadian Welfare Summary and 
the various Canadian Welfare Council publications over the years, and 
has been one of the lecturers in the two Canadian schools of social work 
at Montreal and the University of Toronto. It is to be hoped that other 
social-work groups will have the privilege of meeting and hearing Miss 
Whitton in this period that is so full of difficulties for all of us, whether 
we are belligerents or not. Her earnest, honest, forthright appeal for a 
democratic rebuilding of the post-war world gives us new courage and 
hope. 


RECENT STATISTICS FROM THE PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


HE president of the American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
Dr. Arlien Johnson, and the secretary, Dr. Marion Hathway, have 
released the statistical report for the year 1939-40, based on returns from 
forty different accredited institutions, together with data regarding stu- 
dents registered on November 1, 1940. This report includes the returns 
from twenty-six schools of social work, six departments of social work, 
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five ‘‘divisions” of social work, one training course in social work, one 
curriculum in social work, and one “graduate course in social work.” 
The list of accredited members in each class is given below. Those ac- 
credited only as one-year schools or one-year programs are starred. 


GRADUATE SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WorkK (26) 


TWO-YEAR SCHOOLS = 23 
ONE-YEAR PROGRAM = 3 


Atlanta University 

Boston College 

Boston University 

University of Buffalo 

Catholic University of America 

University of Chicago 

Fordham University 
*Louisiana State University 

Loyola University 

Montreal School of Social Work 

National Catholic School 

University of Nebraska 

New York (Columbia) 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENTS OF 
SocraL Work (6) 

Bryn Mawr College 
University of California 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
University of Denver 
University of Toronto 
Washington University 


CURRICULUM IN SOCIAL Work (1) 
University of Michigan 


Ohio State University 
*University of Oklahoma 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Pittsburgh 

St. Louis University 

Simmons College 

Smith College 

University of Southern California 

Tulane University 
*University of Utah 

University of Washington 

Western Reserve University 

College of William and Mary 


GRADUATE “DIVISIONS” OF 
SocraL Work (5) 
*Howard University 
University of Iowa 
University of Louisville 
Northwestern University 
University of North Carolina 


GRADUATE COURSE IN 
SocraL Work (1) 


University of Minnesota 


TRAINING COURSE FOR SOCIAL Work (1) 


Indiana University 


All the American member institutions are a part of or affiliated with 
an American university or are connected with American colleges; twelve 
are in state universities, one is in a municipal university, six are sec- 
tarian. One of the two Canadian schools is not part of a university. 

The number of full-time and part-time graduate students registered 
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in the accredited schools on November 1, 1940, is shown in Table 1. Of 
the forty accredited schools there were, last November, eleven with fewer 
than twenty-five full-time graduate students each, and one with fewer 
than ten students. For the large urban schools the term “‘part-time stu- 
dents’’ is not altogether satisfactory since it includes both the workers 
in local agencies who are taking one or two hours a week and also the 
students who have completed the classroom and full-work programs and 
are staying on to finish a thesis. The students in the last category are 
really members of the ‘‘full-time” group, although they do not appear as 
“‘full-time”’ in the registration lists. 


TABLE 1 


FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME GRADUATE STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS OF 
SOCIAL WORK, NOVEMBER 1, 1932-40 
































T NuMBER OF FULL-TIME 
‘OTAL GC. NUMBER OF 
RADUATE STUDENTS 
NUMBER Part-TIME 
YEAR 
GRADUATE GRADUATE 
Sresmezs Total Men Women Same 
(November 1) 

MRE Feces tes 4,899 2,622 650 1,972 2,297 
(a 4,605 2,417 581 1,836 2,188 
5152, SEN tara See ara 4,418 2,147 401 1,656 2,271 
ROME osc pete ee 4,070* 1,985 381 1,604 2,085* 
BOAG ew cc coseoies 4,125 1,864 3590* 1,501* 2,261 
BMG. osrdics. Gat. thee 3,970 1,797 362 1,435 2,893 
NOs ecu rein 3,910 1,940 402 1,538 1,970 
BOGR eo OES 1,981 1,015 156 8590 966 
ROAD ese losn wee 1,569 936 153 783 633 














* Incomplete because of ‘‘not reported’’ items. 


In 1939 for the first time there were more graduate students taking 
full-time than part-time programs, and this relative decline in the number 
taking part-time work, which was maintained in 1940, is encouraging 
evidence of the general trend toward the stabilization of the programs 
of the professional schools. 

There were very slight increases, as indicated by the registration of 
last November, both in full-time and in part-time students. Since the 
number of schools has increased slightly, it is probable that the registra- 
tions have been approximately the same over a period of three years. 
But over a period of nine years, it is important to note that the steady 
gains have been in the group of full-time graduate students. Since the 
great period of expansion began with the F.E.R.A. in 1933, the number 
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of full-time graduate students has increased at the almost spectacular 
rate of 160 per cent. 

There is, moreover, ground for encouragement as to the substantial 
progress that has been made in the great increase in the number of stu- 
dents who have received higher degrees. Table 2 shows, for the last eight 
years, an increase of more than 135 per cent in the number of students 
who have completed a curriculum in graduate work and have received 
either a higher degree or a diploma or certificate. The term “‘higher de- 
gree’’ here includes the A.M. and Sc.M. degrees, Ph.D. degree, and the 














TABLE 2 
STUDENTS GRANTED HIGHER DEGREES IN SOCIAL WORK, 1932-40 
HicHER DEGREES DIrPLoMAS oR CERTIFICATES 
GranD 
YEAR 
ToTAL 
Total Men Women Total Men Women 
1939-1940....... 1,128 | 651*| 45st] 475t| 477%] 95 382 
1938-1939....... 1,159 612 156 456 547 100 447 
1937-1938....... 998 598 149 449 400 71 329 
4030-1037....... 828 445 114 331 383 65 318 
1935-1936....... 763 354 70 284 409 56 353 
1934-1935....... 528 239 33 206 289 38t 21st 
1933-1034....... 420 150 22 128 270 31 239 
1932-1933.......- 475 189 30 159 286 34 252 


























* Six of these were Ph.D. degrees (four from the University of Chicago School and two from Catholic 
University). 
t Incomplete because of ‘‘not reported’’ items. Three certificate students also received the M.A. 


professional degrees of M.S.W. and M.S.S. The increase in the number 
of men receiving either a higher degree or a diploma continues to be very 
significant. 

The report also shows that 480 students who were not registered were 
reported as “‘actively” at work on theses under the school’s supervision, 
and since 430 were reported by 11 schools, it is clear that this represents 
a heavy burden that is being carried in some institutions. 

The report continues to omit the total number of full-time graduate 
students enrolled during the academic year. Therefore, our Table 3, which 
is based on the total numbers registered annually and which is drawn 
from Table III in the report, includes an undetermined number of under- 
graduate students who clearly ought not to be included with the profes- 
sional group. 

The report also shows the impressive number of 115 students attending 
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the schools last November on public scholarships or ‘‘educational leave”’ 
from the public social services, and a large number (226) for 1939-40. 
Eight schools reported 394 students in extra-mural classes last November. 
The report also presents a table showing six schools with 707 extra-mural 
students in 1939-40, an indication of the effort being made by the schools 
to reach the workers who cannot leave their work, even for professional 
training. There is danger, of course, in the requests for extra-mural work, 
since all the schools are understaffed and have limited resources for the 
heavy burden of the work they must carry. 

Finally, the report shows the large total of 6,257 students who were 
taking some work in one of the member institutions last November; and 


TABLE 3 


SCHOOL REGISTRATION, AUTUMN TERM, 1939 
THROUGH SUMMER SESSION, 1940 


Number of students Number of Schools 

Wander too students... ....d. «beds oem 08 Oe chess o-adion II 
Sep etie less ENGih 206... < . 22! oy sgn Peas oe bie te pele 10 
ace and less. than 30082. =... ons. ne ets Sele poor tae See 7 
gecatal lesa ETHAN 400... . .... bbe Sets. oan See eo od ome 6 
Aoorand lessthat'G00. ..... . 5... oon bene eee yeaa 3 
Goovand less than S00... o.oo ok eet reewte cc ewes I 
ee ee ere ee eer ere ere fr) 
TE CMOP OI CROMME! 6055.5 65 8S Bole Gy oid Oe aia Suaele “iol aos ane 2 

TRORAE Sere eh, «io s caste «ah = eae nee eae 40 


10,461 students, an unduplicated number of different students, who took 
some work in one of the accredited institutions during the year 1939-40. 
This means that the forty schools have worked to the limit of their re- 
spective capacities. 

On the whole, the report gives reason for the friends of the schools to 
be greatly encouraged over the progress of the past few years, and cer- 
tainly there is no reason for anything but encouragement over the present 
outlook. 


REPORTS FROM THE FOOD STAMP FRONT 


EPORTS from various sections of the country as to the operation 

of the Food Stamp Plan have indicated that both recipients and 
merchants prefer this system to that of general distribution of surplus 
commodities. In the case of recipients it has given them some selectivity 
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in the choice of foods and enabled them to make their own purchases 
when and as needed—just like other folks—through their grocers. Mer- 
chants have considered this plan satisfactory as it seemed to stimulate 
the regular trade channels. Administrators have found this an economi- 
cal way of increasing food budgets, of raising dietary standards, and in 
some cases of providing aid where none would be available otherwise. 











UNANIMOUS FOR THE FOOD STAMP PLAN. 


—From the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


There has been considerable variation among the experimental sys- 
tems, particularly with regard to the groups eligible to participate, the 
requirements for participation, and the extent to which participation is 
voluntary or compulsory. Inherent in these variations are discrepancies 
that should not be overlooked in the appraisal of the results. In spite of 
the positive advantages of food stamp plans, they operate under a system 
designed by the United States Department of Agriculture primarily to 
relieve farmers when normal distribution processes fail to function ade- 
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quately and the supplementation of inadequate relief is secondary or 
incidental. The limitations, therefore, call for careful study by social 
workers whose vision should not stop upon the periphery. 

Where the issuance of blue stamps, which permit the purchase of sur- 
plus commodities, is contingent upon the purchase of orange stamps, this 
often means the recipient must choose between payment of rent or getting 
more food with, finally, eviction. The average general relief grants are so 
low that purchase of the required minimum amount of food stamps pre- 
cludes procurement of other essentials such as medicine, clothing, fuel, and 
incidentals. In some instances families are excluded from participation if a 
member of the household is employed on W.P.A. or again where he might 
participate by purchase of orange stamps he is excluded because the needs 
of his large family make it impossible for him to bring in the required 
cash. Recognizing the serious consequences of inadequate and improper 
food, we cannot ignore the fact that the exigencies of life often place 
other items of the family budget in a comparable position with food. 
Under certain of the plans participation is largely compulsory and that 
portion of the family budget designated for food is issued in orange stamps 
automatically. In this case the family is not permitted to decide whether 
they will subsist on a less adequate amount of food one month and pur- 
chase other necessities. One cannot fail to question whether this is not 
a return to the outmoded system of relief in kind under a new and 
slightly less odious disguise. 

Official reports and authoritative studies have revealed facts and con- 
sequences which call for consideration before we adopt unreservedly this 
system of supplementary relief devised by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. And certainly it is high time that we question the still 
prevailing plan of hauling tons of foodstuff here and there about the 
country and expect basic human needs to be met when a family has been 
handed out huge quantities of single items which they could not possibly 


use while it is still in edible condition. 
MaArTHA BRANSCOMBE 


NEGRO MOTHERS AND BABIES 


VER a long period of time the United States Children’s Bureau has 

been concerned with the health problems of Negro mothers and ba- 

bies, and maternal and child health work in the social security pro- 
gram includes services for Negro mothers and children. 
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A pamphlet’ issued by the Bureau has recently shown again the areas 
where Negro babies are born, the areas with high mortality among Negro 
mothers and babies, the causes’of this mortality, and the gains made in 
recent years. 

More than four-fifths (214,000) of the Negro babies are born in the 
southern states; two-thirds (170,000) are born in rural areas; and four- 
fifths (208,000) are born in states where the per capita income is below 
the national average. Practically all (99 per cent) of the Negro births 
occur in the twenty-nine states, each of which has 500 or more Negro 
births each year. 

More than half (55 per cent) of the Negro births in the United States 
are attended by ‘“‘nonmedical persons—generally untrained or poorly 
trained midwives.”’ Only one-fifth of the Negro births occur in hospitals. 
Only one-fourth are attended by physicians in homes. This is in sharp 
contrast to the situation of white infants at birth, of whom 95 per cent 
are attended by physicians and 48 per cent are born in hospitals. 

But the situation in the South is much less favorable than the averages 
for the whole country indicate. Midwives attend more than two-thirds 
of the Negro births in Mississippi, South Carolina, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, and Louisiana. They attend from one-third to two- 
thirds of Negro births in North Carolina, Virginia, Delaware, Texas, and 
Oklahoma. 

The 17,000 Negro stillbirths registered each year in the United States 
include only part of the Negro babies born dead. The registration 
of stillbirths is recognized as incomplete for all races, and especially for 
the Negro race; nevertheless, the stillbirth rate for Negroes during the 
period 1936-38 was 66 per 1,000 live births or more than twice the rate 
for the white race (29). 

The Bureau report says: 

The study has demonstrated that adequate care during pregnancy is the 
fundamental approach to the stillbirth problem among all races and especially 
among the Negroes. Improvement, of course, also needs to be effected in the 
technique of delivery care, as almost one-third of the deaths occurred during 
labor. 


During the period 1936-38 the infant mortality rate for Negroes (82 
per 1,000 live births) was two-thirds higher than the rate for white infants 
(50). Every one of the twenty-nine states has a higher mortality rate for 
Negro infants than the United States rate for white infants. But the in- 


t Elizabeth C. Tandy, The Health Situation of Negro Mothers and Babies in the 
United States (Washington, D.C., 1940). 
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fant mortality rate among Negroes, though high, is showing improvement. 
The rate for the year 1938 (78) was 14 per cent lower than that for 1934 
(91), the year prior to the initiation of work under the maternal and child 
health provisions administered by the Children’s Bureau under the Social 
Security Act. This is about the same decrease as that effected among 
white infants (15 per cent) and a greater decrease than that which pre- 
vailed in the five years prior to the initiation of the work under the act 
(from 1930 to 1934 the decrease was only g per cent). 

Of the 2,300 Negro mothers who die each year from conditions of 
pregnancy and childbirth, almost one-fourth (22 per cent) are very young 
mothers—under twenty years of age. The maternal mortality rate for 
Negroes in the United States during the period 1936-38 (go per 10,000 
live births) was more than double the rate for white women (44). Every 
one of the twenty-nine states had a higher mortality rate for Negro 
mothers than the United States rate for white mothers; thirteen had a 
rate higher than the United States rate for Negroes. 

Maternal mortality among Negroes, though high, is showing improve- 
ment. ‘The rate for the year 1938 (86) was 8 per cent lower than that for 
1934 (93), the year prior to the initiation of work under the Social Secu- 
rity Act. This is not so great a decrease as that effected among white 
mothers (30 per cent, 1934-38).” It means, however, that almost 200 
Negro mothers were saved in 1938 who would have died had mortality 
been as high as in 1934. 

The Bureau report shows that reports of maternal and child health 
services indicate that all states are taking an active interest in work for 
improvement of conditions for mothers and babies. 

But it is clear that all types of services for the protection of the health 
of Negro mothers and babies need to be developed and expanded in the 
areas where Negro births occur. Negro mothers are in need of better 
care during pregnancy and childbirth. Medical care or consultation 
should be provided for the 142,000 women now cared for each year by 
midwives. Negro infants are in need of better medical care. Adequate 
facilities for the care of newborn infants are greatly needed. Mothers 
should be taught how to care for themselves and how to protect the health 
of their children. 

Mortality rates for Negro mothers and babies are far higher than those 
for the United States as a whole. Special studies have shown that two- 
thirds of the maternal deaths, two-fifths of the stillbirths, and one-half 
of the deaths of infants in the United States can be prevented. Reduction 
of mortality by these amounts would mean the annual saving of 1,500 
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mothers and 17,000 babies (stillborn or dying in their first year of life). 
Prevention of these needless deaths should be the first goal for Negro 
health—a goal to be attained through adequate services. 

Finally, the Bureau report in summarizing its findings emphasizes the 
fact that “the high mortality rates of Negro mothers and babies of the 
present day indicate the great need for improvement in health condi- 
tions.” The decreases effected in mortality in recent years show that the 
way is open and that much more may be done. The Children’s Bureau 
reports that “‘the wholehearted acceptance by the Negro race of the 
health facilities that have been made available gives encouragment for 
the development and expansion of activities which will bring Negro 
mothers safely through childbirth and Negro infants safely through the 
first year of life.” 


THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT STILL NEEDED 


N THE March Review the fact that the Supreme Court had specifi- 
cally overruled the Hammer v. Dagenhart decision of 1918 was dealt 
with at some length.t We return to this subject because of the question 
that has been raised as to whether or not the proposed child labor amend- 
ment is still needed. Miss Lenroot, of the Children’s Bureau, had prompt- 
ly called attention to the importance of continuing work for the amend- 
ment, and, fortunately, the New Republic as early as last February 10, 
in an excellent brief editorial on this subject, ended by saying that the 
friends of working children, instead of wishing a re-enactment of the old 
federal child labor law, would prefer “‘to push the constitutional amend- 
ment, which now lacks only eight states of the necessary three-fourths 
majority. Only 25 per cent of child labor is in interstate industries, and 
the constitutional amendment would protect all types.” 

It has been a disappointment to all friends of working children that 
the March, 1941, issue of the American Child in a long review of the sig- 
nificance of the Supreme Court decision, a statement also given to the 
newspapers, did not once refer to the amendment. This statement ends 
by saying efforts will be made “toward extending legislation both federal 
and state to protect these remaining groups of child laborers.”’ It seems 
strange that the editors of the American Child do not look to the amend- 
ment as the most comprehensive method of protecting child workers. 

The child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act cover only 


* See March number of this Review, XV, 116, “The Supreme Court and the Chil- 
dren.”’ 
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those children working in industries whose products move in interstate 
commerce. Children in intrastate employment as well as children in agri- 
culture (the latter specifically excluded from coverage although the pro- 
duce is shipped across state lines) must still look to state laws for their 
protection. Here, even when the statutes carry acceptable standards, the 
careful administration and vigorous enforcement necessary to make them 
effective is often woefully lacking. 

How many children under sixteen years of age are still beyond the 
pale of federal regulation and where are they employed? Although the 
1940 Census reports are not yet available, the conservative estimates of 
the National Child Labor Committee based on work-permit figures and 
field studies can be depended upon to tell something about them. 

By far the greatest number, probably between 500,000 and 600,000, 
are employed in agriculture. It should be made clear that these are chil- 
dren gainfully employed and that the figures do not include those merely 
helping on the home farm. Street traders under sixteen years—newsboys, 
magazine salesmen, bootblacks, peddlers, etc.—form another large group 
estimated at from 250,000 to 400,000. The third important group con- 
sists of children working in intrastate industries such as retail bakeries, 
beauty parlors, hotels, offices, domestic service, etc. From 60,000 to 
80,000 children are to be found here. 

The recent decision is an important one, but it is also important to 
realize there is still a long road to travel before all child workers are as- 
sured of the necessary national minimum of protection. We still need the 
child labor amendment which so far has been ratified by twenty-eight of 
the necessary thirty-six states. Is your state one of the twenty-eight? 
And, if not, are you working to bring it into this group? 


“CHILD HEALTH OR POLITICS?” 


E HAVE learned that the Missouri Child and Maternal Health 

program was closed down early in the spring by the withdrawal of 
the federal grants-in-aid, allocated under Title V of the Social Security 
Act. The reason for the withdrawal of federal funds was an opinion given 
by the attorney-general of Missouri that a merit system in the Health 
Department of Missouri would be illegal. This is so important that we 
believe some of our readers will be interested in the following paragraphs 
from a comment in the Kansas City Star. “Of course, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has always been willing to give co-operative states all the time 
they need for any necessary legislation. But Federal authorities have 
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every reason to suspect Missouri. Time after time, the partisan Missouri 
Legislature has tried to play politics with social security.” 

The Star apparently thinks that the attorney-general of Missouri “‘has 
usually been ready to give the professional State politicians the kind of 
opinions they want. Missouri is tarred with rotten politics.”” The Star 
continued: 

So out goes this valuable service for the health of Missouri mothers and chil- 
dren. Until the State shows a new face, we will have no more operations to re- 
store crippled children to normal. No more pre-natal care for needy mothers. 
No more nurses for mothers and babies. No more free medicine for the ill chil- 
dren of needy parents. All because the machine-court house crowd in the Legis- 
lature and their obedient politicians must cling to their patronage privileges. .... 

We won’t argue about the attorney-general’s opinion that cost us the child 
health program. We only know that he handed down the same kind of opinion 
that would have outlawed the merit system for social security. When it was 
plain the Federal Government meant business, he went back to the books 
and came out with another opinion. 

It all comes down to the old trouble in Missouri. The machine and court- 
house professional politicians have been running the show. And these men 
can’t see any purpose in government except patronage and privileges for their 
crowd. 

Because pensions are political dynamite they always back down when they 
realize the Federal Government is ready to stop the checks. But as for the 
child health program, well, the children can’t vote. 


MORE “STONES FOR BREAD” 


N LINE with comments in an earlier editorial on the studies of general 
relief needs in Missouri! and Denver,? the Texas situation is also in- 
teresting. Vigorous efforts are being made by the Citizens’ Committee 
for Public Assistance, by various public officials and professional groups 
to secure the passage of a bill which would submit to the people of Texas 
a constitutional amendment permitting state appropriations for a general 
relief program. 

These attempts to promote legislation have been supplemented by a 
study made by the Texas Social Welfare Association in 1940 entitled 
Need: A Study of Basic Social Needs. This excellent study, based upon 
information schedules completed for 230 of the 254 counties in the state, 


1 See this Review, XV (March, 1941), 123-25. 

2 See this Review, XIV (December, 1940), 796. 

3 “Special Publications of the Texas Social Welfare Association,” Vol. I, No. 1 
(Austin, Tex., November, 1940). Pp. 32. $0.15. 
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reveals an accurate picture of ‘‘want, privation and ill health” which is 
shocking in its scope. The study not only attempted to examine relief 
needs in Texas but also sought information on “public health and nursing 
services, on the increase of insanity in Texas during the past decade, on 
deaths due to preventable diseases, on the availability of free hospitals 
and clinics for needy families, on private as well as public assistance pro- 
vided in each county, and on the financial ability of local governments to 
make appropriations for relief purposes.” 

Surely the citizens of Texas and the people of this nation cannot afford 
to ignore conditions such as these which place upon us demands com- 
parable to any other area of national defense. 


“HEALTH PROBLEMS AND THE DRAFT” 


N ARTICLE on this important subject by Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, 
professor of public health, Yale University, appeared recently in 
McCall’s Magazine. Dr. Winslow’s demand for prompt care for the men 
rejected by the draft is so timely that we are reprinting a condensed por- 
tion of it here. 


One out of four called in the draft labeled unfit to fight! Just what do these 
figures tell us about the health of the American people? 

There are medical men in high administrative office—and still more among 
the voluntary advisers of governmental agencies, who are impatient with any 
precautions for even long-range military efficiency and have even less regard for 
civilian health and welfare. They demand the maximum number of men in 
uniform in the minimum time. This is hysteria, not sound defense policy.. The 
selective draft must do more than produce men. It must produce men who are 
fit to fight. 

In two important respects, we are doing a better job of this than we did in 
1917-18. With regard to syphilis and mental disease, we have profited by our 
past experience and have created substantially better medical machinery than 
we had two decades ago. The venereal diseases always have ranked above war 
casualties as causes of non-effectiveness in armies. 

In contrast with 1917, draftees with syphilis or gonorrhea are not being 
called into service now. So far as protection of the armed forces is concerned, 
this procedure seems complete and adequate. Furthermore, in many states the 
results of these blood tests have revealed encouraging progress in the control 
of syphilis. 

We are now exempting not only obvious cases of mental disease, but also 
potential emotional misfits. For mechanized war involves severe emotional 
stresses. Three out of seven of the men discharged for disability from the 
American army in 1939 were suffering from mental disease. The major causes 
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of death in our army that year were motor vehicle accidents first, suicides sec- 
ond. The Veterans’ Administration reports that since 1926, nervous and mental 
cases have cost the Federal Government nearly one billion dollars. .... 

The draft examination for tuberculosis is far from adequate. The experience 
of recent years had made it abundantly clear that there is only one way of de- 
tecting incipient tuberculosis—by X-ray pictures of the lungs. No clinical ex- 
amination, however careful, is conclusive without the use of the X-ray. Yet 
this essential diagnostic agent is not required by the selective service regulations 
and many local boards ignore it. Fortunately, in 18 states and the District of 
Columbia local health administrations have stepped into the breach and have 
provided the local boards with the necessary facilities for X-raying all draftees 
before they are inducted. 

Yet Kansas is right now planning to discontinue this essential precaution; 
and in North Dakota and Wyoming, while the X-ray is taken, it is not read until 
after induction, so that positive cases already in the army must then be dis- 
charged for disability—which places an unwarranted burden on the Federal 
Treasury for their future care. 

.... 30 other states, in the absence of a national directive policy, have no 
provision for routine X-raying by the local draft boards. The thorough dental 
examination every draftee receives, in contrast with this lack of routine X-rays, 
suggests that it is more important for the soldier to be able to bite than to 
breathe. 

One of the most irksome problems springs from the fact that one man out of 
eight passed by his local board’s doctor has been rejected by the army’s physi- 
cians. 

Despite the great advances in American medicine since World War I, serious 
deficiencies continue to exist. By July 1, some 250,000 young men will have 
been rejected as physically unfit for military service. What is to happen to 
them? Regardless of their military value, they cannot be ignored, for their 
fate must be of grave concern to us all. Those with communicable diseases re- 
turn to their communities to infect their neighbors. The others, left uncared 
for, will gradually sap the strength of our nation. 

If, on the other hand, the revelations of the draft are taken as a stimulus to 
action, what an opportunity for progress these examinations present! Defec- 
tive teeth and inadequate vision can be corrected. Malnutrition can be rem- 
edied. Minor mental deviations can be adjusted, emotional balance restored. 
Cases of syphilis and tuberculosis can be placed under treatment. A very large 
proportion of this quarter of a million young men can be restored to health and 
efficiency. No such constructive program for such rehabilitation of rejected 
draftees was developed in 1917-18, and none is yet on the horizon in 1941. 

In syphilis and tuberculosis, local health departments in the more advanced 
states have initiated limited programs of this kind. Cases of those diseases de- 
tected in the draft are actually reported to the civilian health authorities and 
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provided with the clinic or sanatorium care they need. But throughout the 
United States as a whole, facilities for the care of venereal diseases are just 
about half those required for adequacy. . 

The selective draft offers an opportunity for phenomenal advance toward 
the goal of national health. We have public health and medical resources in 
many of our communities which, if properly co-ordinated, would be adequate 
for the task in hand and we can establish such resources in other areas if we so 
decide. 

We have the power to plan and the stimulus of crisis which should act as a 
curb on selfish vested interests. We have at Washington a Federal Co-ordinator 
of all health, medical, welfare, nutrition, recreation and other related fields of 
activity affecting the national defense. 

If we so desire, the defects in draft procedure can be perfected and this pro- 
cedure can be made the basis for a national health program which will maintain 
the strength of our nation long after the present emergency has been forgotten. 


THE HARRY BRIDGES CASE AGAIN 


N SAN FRANCISCO the federal government for the second time 
within two years is trying to prove that Harry Bridges,’ Australian- 
born director of the C.I.O. in California, is liable under the federal immi- 
gration laws to deportation as a member of a subversive organization. 
When Congress threatened to deport Harry Bridges by a special act, 
Attorney-General Jackson insisted that even Harry Bridges had constitu- 
tional rights. Now, under the department of justice the possibility that 
Bridges may still be subject to deportation is again under trial, and friends 
of what we hear described as “our free way of life’ are anxious to know 
that the constitutional rights of Harry Bridges will continue to be pro- 
tected. There can hardly be a greater contrast than that between Dean 
Landis of the Harvard Law School and J. Edgar Hoover of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. It is a source of assurance that Mr. Hoover’s 
conclusions and the evidence on which they rest must be convincing to 
Attorney-General Jackson. The democratic process should protect the 
rights of an Australian immigrant as well as those of a native American. 


THE ENGLISH “FACTORIES ACT” AND THE WAR 


HE following editorial from a recent issue of the Manchester Guard- 
ian will be of special interest in view of certain efforts to break down 
our American protective legislation in order to speed up the so-called de- 


* See this Review, XIII (1939), 524-26; XIV (1940), 1-9, 569-72, for earlier discus- 
sions of the Bridges case. 
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fense program. We may well take note of English experience here. The 
editorial is given below: 


A correspondent draws attention to the mistaken but common belief that 
the Factories Act has been suspended during the war and that any infringements 
of its provisions are justified by the magic words “national importance.” In the 
case mentioned a magistrate seemed to be highly impressed because a firm 
which had been working boys beyond the permitted limits of hours quoted the 
Ministry of Supply as saying to it that “whatever you do in this direction will 
be covered by the Ministry.” It is well known that the production depart- 
ments, or some of their zealous officers, have been rather free in promising this 
kind of immunity. It is obviously wrong, because there is recognised machinery, 
authorised by Parliament, for the suspension of the statutory labour standards 
when emergency demands, and if that machinery is not complied with we are 
bringing the law into contempt and encouraging its wholesale evasion. The re- 
cent report of the Select Committee on National Expenditure is a reminder of 
how foolish heavy overtime is from the point of view of the health of the workers 
no less than from that of efficient production. The Ministry of Labour, the 
report said, is obviously the body to supervise hours of work, and the Supply 
Departments should not be able to infringe the standards it lays down. If there 
is any complaint against the Ministry of Labour (which has now taken over the 
factory inspectorate) it is not that it interferes too harshly with employers but 
that it is too reluctant to press them. It deserves all the support and encourage- 
ment that can be given it in rooting out the abuses that have been allowed to 
grow up under cover of the “national emergency.” 


LONDON SOCIAL SERVICES AND THE BLITZKRIEG 


HE quarterly journal (published by the Council of the London 
Charity Organisation Society), now renamed Social Work: A Quar- 
terly Review of Family Case Work, contains an interesting article on “‘Lon- 
don Government and the Blitzkrieg’”’ in the last issue which has reached 
us, from which the following extract will be of interest to our readers: 


Education was the first social service to suffer severely from the war. The 
saying that education was the first casualty in this war is certainly true of Lon- 
don. It is unnecessary to recapitulate in detail the various stages whereby 
first the schools were closed altogether and education stopped; then teachers 
were allowed to collect small classes wherever they could borrow a room; then 
the schools were open for that number of children for whom air-raid shelter 
accommodation could be provided; then this limitation was removed and at- 
tendance was made compulsory, though at no time was this enforced. The 
dockland schools remained a consistent exception, no schools being opened in 
these districts because they were considered too vulnerable, though children 
were running the streets of the neighborhood. Then came the Blitzkrieg: many 
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schools were shut, others bombed, evening institutes closed. Now once again 
such schools as are available are open, though often working on the two-shift 
system and without compulsory attendance. Polytechnics and technical insti- 
tutes are functioning, while evening institutes are open in the daytime and 
at week-ends, and attempts are being made to get classes started in suitable 
shelters. 

Attempts are also being made by voluntary organisations to start lending 
libraries in a few shelters and to get a section set aside where bank clerks and 
others trying to work for examinations may study in comparative peace. Stu- 
ents studying for degrees in the evening after work have been left high and dry 
by the evacuation of every London college, except Birkbeck and one or two 
specialist institutions. 

It is of course impossible, except administratively, to separate health from 
education in their effects on the growing child. The pre-1870 state of education 
in London has affected both alike. Both were built up to an extent we had 
failed to realise on a foundation of compulsory attendance rigidly enforced. 
One of the most depressing discoveries of the war has been the indifference of 
many parents to their children’s education and their lack of control over school 
attendance. No figures are available of the number of children who have not 
been in school since July, 1939, but many such cases come to light through the 
juvenile courts and in other ways. For the majority, attendance seems to de- 
pend largely on the inclination of the child, who is living in a truant’s paradise 
and finding many attractive alternatives to school. Salutary though it may be 
for teachers to hold their pupils by interest alone, they have been faced by an 
uphill task through changing personnel, strangeness to the locality, lack of 
equipment and the two-shift system. The result on the children is that even 
the Three R’s are often lost or never acquired, and the power of concentration 
or making consistent effort vanishes. Health suffers not only from lack of con- 
tact with the school medical services, but also from days spent “mucking about” 
in the streets, helping with the housework, making money from illegal employ- 
ment, or, worst of all, sitting for hours in a queue to secure the family’s 
place in the tube or other shelter, followed by nights of broken sleep in a 
stuffy and germ-ridden atmosphere. Evacuation has slowly thinned these ranks 
to the extent of 550,000 children, but over 100,000 still remain in the London 
County Council area, learning by long hours of doing nothing to become the 
enlightened citizens of a free democracy. 

The full extent of the fall in school attendance was revealed when the L.C.C. 
recently published figures showing that of the 80,000 children of school age still 
remaining in the area only 30,000 were attending school. Many of the 39,000 
children under school age still in London who would normally be in nursery 
schools or the infants’ department of the ordinary schools are not now receiving 
any organised care for nurture or health. The L.C.C. has at last declared its 
intention to enforce school attendance for those children who remain in London. 
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Now that daylight raids have become an insignificant danger there is nothing 
to be said against this, and everything to be said for it in order to stop the rapid 
deterioration which is taking place in those who must become both the citizens 
and the skilled workers of to-morrow. 


NEW SOCIAL CASE RECORDS 


LLOWING their long-time policy, the editors announce but do not 
review the new publications in the “‘Social Service Series.” The Review 
takes great pleasure, however, in our present announcement of two new 
series of social case records that have just been published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Charlotte Towle’s Social Case Records from Psy- 
chiatric Clinics should prove indispensable not only to case-work teachers 
but equally to case workers in both public and private agencies. The 
book will, we are sure, be welcomed not only by case workers in family 
agencies but by those in the child welfare agencies and in various special- 
ized services. 

Grace Browning, well known in recent years for her interpretation of 
the problems met by case workers in rural communities, presents a care- 
fully edited set of selected community records and social case records in 
her new Rural Public Welfare. Miss Browning, assistant professor of 
case work in the School of Social Service Administration, in adding to the 
relatively scarce material in this field, has made available a volume which 
will be valuable to case-work teachers, students, and practitioners. The 
subjects covered include Part I, ‘Government and Public Welfare in 
the Rural Community”; Part II, “Worker, Client, and Community”’; and 
Part ITI, ‘‘Rural Social Resources.”’ 


A NEW SOCIAL SERVICE MONOGRAPH 

HE book Federal Aid and Public Assistance in Illinois, by Dr. Arthur 

Parker Miles of the faculty of the Tulane University School of Social 
Work, was issued in April as a “‘Social Service Monograph.” Dr. Miles 
covers the following subjects: “Relief Grants from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation”; ‘The Establishment of the F.E.R.A.”; “The 
Emergency Work Relief Period’; “The Allocation of Funds by the 
F.E.R.A.”; “Relief in Illinois without Federal Aid”; ‘“The Administra- 
tion of Old Age Assistance in Illinois”’; ‘“The Absence of Other Assistance 
Programs under the Social Security Act”; and a discussion of the ‘‘Ab- 
sence of Other Assistance Programs under the Social Security Act.” Fol- 
lowing our usual policy, no review of the Miles book will be published, 
and the editors take this opportunity of calling attention to a very useful 
monograph in the field of public assistance. 
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THE SOCIAL WORKER IN THE SOUTH 
A COMMUNICATION! 
To THE EDITOR: 

The maltreatment and mistreatment of the Negro in the South is an 
old story, and a tragic one. Some of the educated Negro writers, whose 
indignation and revolt are understandable, take the position that our pro- 
fession of faith in democratic principles is sheer hypocrisy. A contributor 
to Unity, in a recent article, complained bitterly of ‘“Hitlerism in the 
United States” and thought it was absurd for our liberals and constructive 
radicals to condemn the German concentration camps, the anti-Jewish 
measures, and other outrages, and at the same time to apologize for, or 
calmly ignore, the injustices and wrongs inflicted upon the Negro 
throughout the South and even in many communities in the North. 

It is, of course, well known that the leaders of the Negro race are not 
of one mind with regard to this serious and complex question. One school 
or group believes in the policy of protest, denunciation, and vigorous in- 
sistence on constitutional rights. Naturally, such an attitude as this 
arouses antagonism among many whites and makes mutual comprehen- 
sion and patient co-operation very difficult. The other school favors em- 
phasis on constructive work, on gains already achieved, on the certainty 
of further advance toward a square deal. This is not mere opportunism, 
or timidity, or acquiescence in injustice. It is ““gradualism” based on the 
recognition of historical and other factors which preclude rapid progress. 

The social workers in the South, and particulariy those born and educat- 
ed in the North who find positions in southern communities, cannot fail to 
be impressed and oppressed by the numerous hardships, humiliations, 
and abuses to which the Negroes are exposed; but they soon learn that an 
extreme, uncompromising attitude alienates public opinion and does the 
Negro harm, not good. The social worker is most helpful when he thinks 
in terms of concrete, specific tasks. To him, or her, to use the phrase of 
John Dewey, “progress is a retail job.”” Ultimate aims may be uncertain; 
immediate improvements are good in themselves and good in their prom- 
ise of still better things to follow. In the South the social worker requires 
tact to a higher degree than anywhere else—tact and perseverence. 


t This letter was sent to the Editor from a veteran Chicago editorial writer who has 
been spending the winter in the South. Since he was a resident of Hull-House for more 
than twenty-five years and was closely associated with Miss Addams and Miss Lathrop 
in much of their work, it is believed that his views on this subject call for special con- 
sideration.—Eb. 
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Here are some illustrations of this thesis: 


In the gloomy article in Unity mentioned above, the writer, Myles D. 
Blanchard, gives many instances of gross and defiant violation of the 
rights of the Negro in Miamiand elsewhere in Florida and declares bluntly 
that ‘‘the Constitution is nothing but a rag of pulp paper in so far as a 
vast section of the country is concerned.” The instances he gives are 
painfully familiar—Niggertown segregation, filthy and insanitary shacks, 
lack of educational opportunity, exclusion from stores and restaurants, 
political disfranchisement. 

The writer of these lines, having spent two winters in a pleasant south- 
ern community, a favorite resort of retired northern bankers, doctors, 
professors, and lawyers, and—thanks to a college of note—a cultural cen- 
ter, has his own observations and shocks to record. The Negroes in this 
delightful spot are segregated ‘‘on the other side of the railroad tracks” 
and know no such luxuries as paved streets, trees, or grass. They live in 
shanties and depend for their livelihood on the whites. During the season, 
which is very short, they earn fair wages and are all employed. Some have 
steady jobs, taking care of vacant houses and lawns, orchards and grounds. 
Many are desperately poor between seasons. But this is not the worst of 
their troubles and difficulties. After dark they must not be seen outside 
their small and restricted section. If seen, they would be arrested and 
perhaps jailed. Recreation is not for them. The movie house has no place 
for them, not even in the gallery, which is usually empty. The whites, it 
appears, will not occupy any seats which Negroes have used, and the 
manager cannot afford to offend the former. There are concerts, recitals, 
lectures, conferences, theatrical performances in the lively and lovely com- 
munity, but no Negro can attend any of these entertainments. There are 
two good libraries, but no Negro can borrow a book from either of them. 
There are lakes and beaches, but the Negro must not go near them. 

Now, these exclusions and discriminations are bad enough from the 
viewpoint of southern Negroes of reasonable intelligence. They are scarce- 
ly bearable by such Negroes as have lived in the North for some years 
and have returned South for economic or other reasons, perhaps after 
retiring from gainful occupations. In the North the Negro does go to the 
theater, the movie, the opera, the concert hall, the lecture-room, the civic 
conference, the political meeting. To return and to find all these oppor- 
tunities and freedoms gone, sharply cut off, and just because of color, is 
certainly disheartening and maddening. To disregard totally the Negro’s 
human need for recreation and entertainment—as so many southern 
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communities do—is to breed not only deep discontent but various forms 
of vice and crime. The present writer heard a southern mayor say to a 
group of educators and social workers that the Negroes are utterly un- 
trustworthy, dishonest, immoral, and vicious, and that to do anything 
for them is to waste time, energy, and money, if not to invite race riots 
and preposterous demands for absolute social equality. And a prominent 
southern lawyer seriously assured the writer that the Negro problem was 
hopeless, insoluble, and that a thoroughly unfortunate situation, the re- 
sult of our own blunder and stupidity in admitting African slaves into 
the country, will be ended, eventually, only by the death of the whole 
Negro population, since our climate is unfavorable to them and the 
whites alone can survive in it! 

Perhaps such fantastic views as this explain the indifference of so 
many communities in the South to the health and safety of their Negro 
citizens. In one instance known to the writer the police and fire depart- 
ments of a small city failed to respond to an appeal of Negroes for prompt 
service in extinguishing a fire in their crowded section. Several shanties 
and stores were destroyed by the fire, and one aged and paralyzed Negro 
was burned to death. Next morning the mayor of the city offered all sorts 
of excuses for the criminal negligence of the fire department, and said 
angrily that the Negroes paid no taxes anyway and were a burden and a 
menace to the community. He was not moved by the details of the fire 
and the loss of a life. He was busy urging more trees and more park space 
for the white section. He believed in “‘beauty’’! 

Now, what are the social workers, generally trained in the North, to do 
where such conditions confront them? To repeat, this is a really impor- 
tant question for those who are workers, not propagandists; practical 
humanitarians, not theorists. There is much to do in the South, but 
everything must be done tactfully, skiifully, softly. The social worker 
there needs patience, perseverence, and a conciliatory temper. Contrary 
to the well-known French proverb, small reforms are not the enemies of 
great reforms in our South. 

You will get co-operation in the South if you start right, suggest rea- 
sonable and modest improvements, and avoid controversy over general 
problems. For example: Here is a community which has totally over- 
looked the simple fact that the Negroes have no recreational facilities. 
Well, invite a few persons of progressive leanings and ask them to con- 
sider the question calmly and see what can be done with the resources 
available. Organize a committee, call in some of the Negro ministers and 
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other intelligent and influential Negroes, and solicit their advice. It may 
be possible to organize a men’s club and a women’s club in the Negro 
quarter. Such clubs, charging small dues, would experience no difficulty 
in securing members. They would institute regular meetings, give sup- 
pers, social parties, and might tune in operas and concerts, lectures and 
plays. The clubs would evolve and become discussion centers. Matters 
like housing, the planting of trees, the paving of streets, the establishment 
of a playground for children, medical care, and the like would naturally 
receive attention. Leadership would be developed, and leadership spells 
constructive programs. 

The manager of the local movie would soon find some way of sur- 
mounting the objections of the more conservative whites to some oppor- 
tunities for Negro enjoyment of his motion pictures. One or two evenings 
a week, surely, Negroes might have the gallery without physical or moral 
peril to the whites. Is it too much to ask the white leaders—perhaps even 
a local minister or college president—to indorse a Negro petition in favor 
of such a slight concession? 

Similarly with regard to library facilities. The social worker would 
have little difficulty in establishing a small library in a Negro school or 
clubhouse. Aside from some appropriations by the local governments, 
which would hardly be refused, many white citizens would gladly donate 
books to a Negro library. In time, perhaps, the municipal and college 
libraries might decide to extend their privileges to orderly and intelligent 
Negroes. 

Such steps as these would lead to larger improvements, such as decent 
housing, better schools, and steadier employment, at fair wages. 

The South needs trained social workers, and the social workers have 
many openings and opportunities in the southern communities. College 
faculties, too busy to undertake outside tasks, would welcome the pro- 
fessional social worker and co-operate with him or her in several ways. 
The South itself should send boys and girls to northern schools of social 
work and welfare. Eventually it would establish its own schools of this 
type. It resents ‘““Yankee meddling” at present and objects to what it 
calls “radicalism,” even communism. But one must not despair of the 
South. If we believe in democracy, we shall view difficult problems as a 
challenge and tackle them with faith and hope. 


Victor S. YARROS 
WINTER PARK, FLORIDA 
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Government and the Needy: A Study of Public Assistance in New Jersey. 
By PavuL Tutt StarrorD. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1941. Pp. xiv+328. $3.00. 


In this study the history and present operation of public assistance in New 
Jersey are examined from the standpoint of “a student of political processes,” 
and there is an indictment of legislative development, administrative organi- 
zation, and financial policy which is not unfamiliar to social workers nor in- 
applicable to a large number of other states. 

The study is divided into three sections. The first section is an unusually 
readable account of the history of public assistance in New Jersey, tracing the 
movements to and from outdoor relief, the development of categorical assist- 
ance, the beginnings of state supervision and administrative control, and the 
developments of the emergency relief program during the decade 1930-40. 

The section on “The Present System in Operation” deals with the size and 
cost of public assistance, the haphazard financing of relief, the way in which 
emergency relief has become fused with the old poor relief system, the ineffec- 
tiveness of state supervision over local relief practices since 1936, the failure 
to develop a satisfactory formula of state aid for general relief, and the adminis- 
trative problems created by the disorderly division of responsibilities between 
the federal work program, relief, and the categorical assistances. The successful 
and stable operation of the categorical assistance programs is contrasted with 
the confusion and constant improvisation characteristic of the general relief 
programs. 

In the final section the author presents “A Program for the Future.” He 
recommends a system of federal grants-in-aid and supervision for all forms of 
public assistance and an integrated public assistance and welfare program under a 
permanent state department having supervisory control over enlarged local units 
of administration. Federal work relief is to be abandoned, but a state program 
of public works should be operated by a state public works department with 
workers certified to the program by public assistance authorities on the basis 
of need. 

The study of Professor Stafford is a distinct contribution to the scant litera- 
ture on public assistance experience in the states. It is interesting reading, al- 
though there are several places where the reader may wish there had been a 
little less compression of data and a little more illustrative detail for the indict- 
ments which the author makes. Like other analyses of public assistance which 
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confine themselves largely to legislative developments and interrelationships of 
programs, the study does not present a complete picture. There are other as- 
pects of public assistance—such as adequacy of relief, turnover of relief rolls, 
the relationship of relief and work-relief policies to the labor market, eligibility 
policies, and the social and occupational characteristics of persons on relief— 
which need also to be weighed and examined in detail. Nor can the economic 
organization of the state, its population trends, its politics, and its pressure 
groups be ignored in the presentation of a completely rounded picture. Such 
inclusive studies still remain to be done not only for New Jersey but for any of 


the forty-eight states in the union. 
JoHN CHARNOW 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
SoctaL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
WasuinctTon, D.C. 


Social Work Year Book, 1941. Edited by Russett H. Kurtz. New York: 

Russell Sage Foundation, 1941. Pp. 793. $3.25. 

In 1930, against a national backdrop of unemployment, the first issue of the 
Social Work Year Book appeared. 

In 1941 the sixth issue has its setting—props, wings, as well as backdrop— 
made up of national defense. Its eighty-three signed topical articles, with a 
combined bibliography—listed individually after their respective articles—of 
1,360 separate books and pamphlets and 450 magazine articles, give the reader 
the feeling that the Year Book is indeed the last word of assured authority in 
the social-work field. 

A first impression of bulk quickly disappears as one catches the invitation 
to join in this round-table discussion of the various easily recognized contribu- 
tors. Together they tell an epic story of the constructive quality of evolution— 
they say, in fact, that a democratic society can “make its breaks,” can plan, can 
act, can progress—and they prove it not by argument but by exposition. 

Undoubtedly we all as practitioners or administrators, legislators, board 
members, and public officials have our moments of doubt as to the direction in 
which we are going and the speed with which we are reaching our goals. To all 
such, the Social Work Year Book, 1941, will be a powerful tonic. 

This issue has been organized to give extra and added values. In the first 
place, the story of each specialized field has been brought up to date. In doing 
this, however, the new growth of each field has been shown in its relation to the 
development which has been taking place in the allied fields. This is true in- 
tegration. 

New groupings of certain standard subjects have produced better presenta- 
tion of the related material. Obviously specialization can be carried too far. 
These new groupings serve to broaden and deepen the scene with respect to the 
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main subject without depreciating the importance of its component special 
fields of interest. 

In addition, eight new articles have been introduced: “Civic and Fraternal 
Organizations,” “The Family,” “Men in Military Service,” “Old Age,” “‘Rail- 
road Workers’ Insurance,” ‘Social Insurance,” ‘‘Social Workers’ Organiza- 
tions,” and “White House Conferences.” 

The skilful editor has succeeded through selection and arrangement, through 
mechanical device of easy listings, cross-references, and a generous index, and 
finally, with the assistance of competent and forward-looking contributors, in 
presenting in the field of social work a reference book which has the fascinat- 
ing quality of a good story well told. 

Undoubtedly a chief use of the Social Work Year Book will always be for 
reference purposes. It is not to be read from cover to cover. 

From the point of view of public officials, one of the outstanding develop- 
ments in the field of social work is the enlistment of federal and state govern- 
ments in that work. The over-all job has been broken down and each part as- 
signed to a score of federal offices which in different degrees reach grass roots 
through state and local agencies. 

The need now is for co-ordination—not only organically but functionally. 
This would be easily accomplished were we only robots. Fortunately the hu- 
man element permits continuing and accumulative development. 

Such co-ordination—promising discovery, invention, and ever greater ac- 
complishments—is inexorable in its requirement that each of the agencies to be 
co-ordinated reciprocate an appreciation of one another’s value and relation- 
ship. 

The Social Work Year Book, 1941, is made to order for just such preparation. 
In fact, its very existence is evidence that the social-work field is ready for 
co-ordination with all that such an experience implies. 

CHARLES F. ERNST 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
Cutcaco, ILLINOIS 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work: Selected Papers 
Sixty-seventh Annual Conference, Grand Rapids, Michigan, May 26- 
June 1, 1940. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 736. 
$3.00. 


In accordance with the policy of the last twelve years, the 1940 Proceedings 
are selected papers—fifty-nine this year—from the many presented at the 
Grand Rapids Conference. Because of the historical value to the profession 
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it is to be regretted that the Conference has grown so large as to preclude the 
publication of the entire proceedings. 

The Editorial Committee has again grouped the papers according to the 
“foci of reader interest”: Part I, “Social Objectives in a Time of World Crisis’’; 
Part I, “Areas of Social Work Concern’; and Part III, “Social Work Prac- 
tice.” Subheadings further help to analyze the rather discursive subject matter. 

To remember that the papers in Part I were delivered during the week of the 
German invasion of the Lowlands helps to explain their tone of fervor and rele- 
vancy for us one year later. Grace L. Coyle’s presidential address on ‘Social 
Work at the Turn of the Decade” describes our emergence from a decade of 
depression and unemployment with expanded public social services, a larger 
sense of social responsibility, and a glimmering vision of a national minimum of 
health and decency. For the 1940’s is the task of converting democratic ideals 
into democratic procedures and practices. Although she finds that progress in 
this direction is already indicated in case work and group work, she believes 
social workers have much to learn about transmuting the application of scientific 
knowledge and “democratization of attitudes” into work with their immediate 
communities and to the larger social scene, if they are to help in the abolition 
of poverty and its accompanying ills. Other papers dealing with the democratic 
ideal in a world at war stress the right of every child to life in a family and ina 
state which can provide all the goods and services necessary to spiritual and 
physical growth; and reiterate the theme that ideas as well as guns are weapons, 
that domestic maladjustments are an ‘Achilles’ heel” in time of danger: ‘All 
dictatorships have arisen to power upon the economic miseries of their people.” 

While youth and health continue to be areas of social-work concern, atten- 
tion is given anew to migrants, relief, and rural communities. Of especial in- 
terest are Mr. C. M. Bookman’s paper on “Essentials of an Adequate Relief 
Program” and Miss Edith Abbott’s “Relief, the No Man’s Land, and How To 
Reclaim It.” The former is a careful exposition of the usual program of federal 
grants-in-aid for general assistance, public works instead of work relief, a na- 
tional program for migrants, and extension of existing relief and recovery meas- 
ures. Miss Abbott’s proposal for the unemployed is unequivocally for a federally 
administered, federally financed system of insurance, work, and assistance, ad- 
ministratively interrelated. 

The papers in the section on social-work practice seem of better than average 
quality in the presentation of analyses of skill in work with children and parents, 
of reports upon experiments under way, and of provocative ideas. After six 
years of self-development the group workers submitted themselves to self- 
analysis, discovering that their next resolve should be to “put into practice 
what we put into words.” The papers on community organization mark genuine 
progress in study and analysis of method and give promise for the future. The 
group of papers on “professional standards” bring together some excellent ma- 
terial on service ratings and evaluation of staff performance. 
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The appendixes complete the usefulness of the volume by including the com- 
plete program and all details of the organization of the Conference. 


ARLIEN JOHNSON 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SocIAL WorK 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Edward Livingston, Jeffersonian Republican and Jacksonian Democrat. By 
Witi1am B. Hatcuer. University, La.: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1940. Pp. 518. $3.50. 

This extensive and comprehensive biography of a man characterized by a 
great historical student as “one of the most remarkable figures in American his- 
tory” has an interest for social workers who are interested in the development 
of the law. His long life, 1764-1836, covered the period of the first organizing 
days of the United States, the sharp conflicts between federalist and the Jeffer- 
sonian democrat, the war with England, and the passing of power from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Middle West or South as exemplified in Jackson’s presi- 
dency. Coming from an aristocratic family on the Hudson, Edward Livingston 
found his first political opportunities in New York. Moving to Louisiana, his 
name is especially connected in the minds of students with the development of 
that new addition to the United States territory and of the institutions derived 
from a different legal and cultural source. Here ne again held public offices 
under the state, was sent to the United States Senate, was secretary of state, 
and represented the United States in France, whose language and law he knew 
intimately. 

The history is an interesting one, but the social worker perhaps knows his 
name best in connection with his codifying of the different fields of Louisiana 
law. The problem of “acceptance” and early development of the law in Louisi- 
ana was especially interesting and difficult because of the competing or con- 
flicting claims of the Civil Law which prevailed in France and in Spain, under 
whose ownership Louisiana had been during the period preceding its purchase 
by the United States. The basis here had been the Roman Law, whereas in 
other states, the first act of a newly established legislature was usually an enact- 
ment adopting the Common Law, which those who went to Louisiana from 
other states tried to introduce. This created such dissatisfaction, however, that 
Congress in setting up the territories of Louisiana and Orleans provided that the 
Civil Law should prevail and that the laws in force in the territory should con- 
tinue until “altered, modified or repealed by the Governor and judges.” The 
gradual development of the Civil Code from 1805, when two acts drafted by 
Livingston regulating civil procedure became the basis of the Civil Code, while 
he likewise largely laid the foundations for a Code of Practice, a Code of Busi- 
ness, and finally a modern, and humane Penal Code is comprehensively but 
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clearly traced. The Civil Code, with its formulation of the law of family rela- 
tions including the idea of community property, which is characteristic of the 
law in the eight Civil Law states, and of the Penal Code, whose objects were 
ameliorating the punishments that under the common criminal law were harsh 
and permeated with the search for vengeance, reforming the criminal, and pre- 
venting crime—these bodies of the law are known to social workers interested 
in the movements to reform the law of husband and wife and the criminal law. 

The volume is fully documented, there is an elaborate bibliographical note 


or “Essay on Authorities,” and a very full Index. 
S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Plague on Us. By Greppes SmitH. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 

1941. Pp. 365. $3.00. 

In surprisingly simple language this book presents an absorbing picture of 
plague, pestilence, and epidemic diseases that have beset humanity through the 
centuries. The style is informal and interesting and enlivened with frequent 
ironic interjections. Designed for popular consumption, the author has suc- 
ceeded for the most part in reducing to nontechnical terms his presentation of a 
highly technical subject. The layman will still find it difficult, in a few places, 
to follow the details of scientific techniques and procedures. At the end of each 
chapter is a list of references followed by a “note on sources” that affords an 
excellent guide to further reading on the subject matter of the chapter. 

The opening chapters give a brief historical review of famous epidemics 
that have swept through whole populations from the “Black Death” of the 
fourteenth century to the influenza epidemic of 1918-19. The following chap- 
ters provide especially enlightening reading to the layman. “The Sick Crowd” 
treats the subject of disease ‘as a mass phenomenon rather than an individual 
misfortune” and sets down “‘the factors that normally shape disease prevalence” 
—‘first an infective agent, then a source or reservoir in which the agent is kept 
alive, then a vehicle by which it passes to new hosts, then a group of susceptible 
human beings so spaced that infection can spread from one to another.” The 
chapter on “Defenses” contains an interesting discussion of what we can do 
about sources of infection. The section dealing with the body’s remarkable re- 
sistance to disease deserves special mention. 

Yellow fever, malaria, and typhoid are discussed at length, but influenza, 
measles, diphtheria, whooping cough, poliomyelitis, the common cold, and many 
other parasitic infections receive their share of attention. The reader cannot 
but be impressed, especially in the chapter entitled “Unfinished Business,” with 
the fact that, despite the remarkable progress made during the last century in 
scientific medicine and in public health, the need for greater understanding and 
better measures of control of epidemic disease is great. 
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Social workers will find frequent passages especially applicable to their field 
of work. 

There can be no doubt that the bitter’bread of poverty is seasoned with disease and 
early death..... The general death rate and the rates for pulmonary tuberculosis and 
pneumonia go up step by step as one goes down the economic scale. .... We can be 
sure that they [the poor] are likelier to fall sick when infection is transmitted by vermin 
or faulty sanitation or facilitated by habitual huddling..... As standards of living 
rise the mean distance between one person and another tends to increase: the family 
huddled in a peasant hut or a city tenement can hardly avoid sharing its parasites indis- 
criminately..... Intelligence may be the basis of self-protection, but it needs to be 
reinforced by things and services that cost money. Where poverty and ignorance to- 
gether block the way, the epidemiologist may be reduced to largely futile gestures. 

Mary Wysor KEEFER 
U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
WasainctTon, D.C. 


Convalescent Care: Proceedings of the Conference Held under the Auspices 
of the Committee on Public Health Relations. New York: New York 
Academy of Medicine, 1940. Pp. 261. 


This compilation of papers on convalescent care is a most welcome contribu- 
tion to authoritative literature on a comparatively neglected phase of medical 
care. It consists of the principal contributions of the Academy’s second sym- 
posium on this subject, held in November, 1939. The very fact that a gap of 
fourteen years was possible between the only two conferences on convalescent 
care in the history of the Academy suggests how little attention until now has 
been focused on the supervision and individual needs of those two large groups 
of patients, namely, the patient recovered from acute illness who is still unable 
to resume his usual way of living; and, second, the chronically ill patient, who 
though not requiring hospitalization, must receive care in terms of his individ- 
ual needs, if he is to be well served. 

Although this volume was probably intended primarily for the use of the 
medical profession and hospital administrators, social case workers will receive 
it with enthusiasm, especially medical social workers and those practicing in 
child-placing programs utilizing the foster-home as one type of placement for 
convalescent children. 

A striking contribution of the material is the emphasis on the principle of 
individualization of the patient and the recognition of the importance of no 
longer grouping convalescent patients into a common category regardless of the 
type of illness from which they are recovering, regardless of varying individual 
responses to the same illness, and regardless of the individual patient’s particular 
economic and social problems. Emphasis is placed on the importance of serving 
each individual patient according to his particular nutritional, psychosomatic, 
economic, and social status. 
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The subject matter is comprehensive in scope and is presented in four main 
subdivisions. The first offers some basic considerations such as the physiologi- 
cal, psychological, and nutritional aspects of convalescent care, with one paper 
devoted entirely to the relationship between chronic disease and convalescent 
care. The second section is concerned with special needs according to types of 
disease. Articles are presented in behalf of respiratory, gastrointestinal, renal 
and urinary, cardiac, cancer, surgical and obstetrical cases. Age groups, too, 
are given special consideration, with one paper devoted to the care of children 
and another to aged patients. The third division offers the psychological and 
psychiatric aspects of convalescent care. Variations in different individuals with 
regard to the will to recover, the utilization of ill-health to meet emotional needs, 
the emotional strains so often concurrent with chronicity; in general, the need 
of attention to the emotional life of the convalescent patient is well presented. 
Physicians and medical social workers both offer contributions to the fourth 
division on “The Social, Financial, and Administrative Aspects of Convalescent 
Care.’’ Among others, Elizabeth G. Gardiner offers a paper on ‘“‘Convalescent 
Care and Case Finding.” Edith G. Seltzer discusses ‘Difficulties Experienced 
by Hospitals in Placement of Certain Types of Patients in Convalescent 
Homes.” Of special interest to social workers are the discussions with regard to 
types of convalescent placement facilities needed to meet the minimum require- 
ments for effective convalescent therapy. Consideration is given to institutional 
convalescence, domiciliary care, and convalescent day camps. The writer was 
somewhat disappointed not to find any contribution to the relative merits of 
utilizing carefully selected foster-homes for the care of convalescent children. 
Perhaps this is due to insufficient experience with this type of placement facility? 

Readers of Convalescent Care will be pleased with the focus on the individuali- 
zation of the patient, the scope of the convalescent-care program considered 
from both the individual and the community aspects of the problem, and with 
the trend toward integrating medical with social-work thinking in behalf of 
patient and community. Dr. Malcolm Goodridge, president of the Academy, 
comments, ‘‘convalescent care should be considered as a continuing service in 
which the physician, the hospital, social service and the convalescent home all 


have a share.” 
ZDENKA BUBEN 
BUREAU OF MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE 
Los ANGELES CouNTy HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Montgomery County Survey. Report on Local Governmental Services in Day- 
ton and Montgomery County, Ohio. Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1940. Pp. 529+xix. $3.50. 

This book includes the report of the Montgomery County Survey staff and 
the conclusions and recommendations of the Survey Board. The report is based 
on a study made under the auspices of a county-wide organization of citizens 
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which was formed in 1938 following a financial crisis in Dayton that had re- 
sulted in the closing cf the public schools. 
The purpose of the staff report is . 

to review briefly the program of services provided by the major governmental units or 
types of units, to evaluate the effectiveness and efficiency of services insofar as prac- 
ticable, to appraise the suitability of organization and procedures employed to provide 
the services, to present the financial position of the three major units of local govern- 
ment and to outline a financial program for those units..... All types and phases of 
intergovernmental relationships affecting the services . . . . are given consideration. 


The thoroughness and integrity of the study are indicated by its organiza- 
tion under a competent advisory board, the employment of a qualified staff, 
and the use of special consultants from other organizations to aid with the 
appraisal of specific governmental services. Fred K. Hoehler, director, and Ella 
W. Reed, consultant, of the American Public Welfare Association, were advisers 
in the study of public assistance. 

The staff report comprises four major parts, the first consisting of four chap- 
ters dealing with the public schools in Montgomery County; the second dealing 
with tax administration, the county budget commission, the government of the 
county and the district for flood control of which Montgomery County is a part; 
the third with cities, villages, and townships within the county; and a final 
brief part including a chapter each on public health, public welfare, and li- 
braries. 

The chapter on public welfare reviews briefly the recent history of public 
assistance in the county and describes the present allocation of public welfare 
services among a diverse and un-co-ordinated group of agencies. A more inten- 
sive stucy of public assistance administration was made than was possible in 
connection with other services. The report indicates a real appreciation of the 
need of good case-work services within the framework of a unified and efficiently 
organized county welfare department. While one might question the reasons 
for the very positive assertion that reorganization should provide that the 
county commissioners be made the administrative board of the county welfare 
department, other recommendations seem sound. 

The public welfare worker whose task at every point is affected by the prob- 
lems and inefficiencies of local governmental organization and financing will 
find this thoroughgoing study of one unit of government most helpful. 

In contrast with the Texas study’ it reveals the advantage of information ob- 
tained by an actual survey and appraisal of governmental operations as against 
a mere examination of constitutional and statutory provisions for government 
without an evaluation of their operations. The Montgomery County study is 
also supported by many statistical tables of data obtained from public officials 
or their reports. The source of each is carefully given. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Grace A. BROWNING 


* See below, p. 372. 
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Sharecroppers All. By ARTHUR F. RAPER and Ira De A. Ret. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. x+281. $3.00. 
Seab Johnson returns on his bony mule from his corn patches in the bottoms 

and, as he sits on the top kitchen step of the old mansion with its leaning front 

columns, flapping side boards, and loose windowpanes, he observes old Colonel 

Smith’s plantation, its once rich fields slashed by gaping red gullies, its tenant 

cabins swallowed up by loblolly and shortleaf pines, and the decaying relics 

scattered everywhere of a system whose deep roots still cling tenaciously to 

the remaining slopes and bottoms. The absentee owner had driven out in a 

polished automobile that afternoon, and from his dissatisfaction Seab knew he 

might have to move. He knew he couldn’t stay there except as 4 sharecropper, 
for he couldn’t buy a mule and had to be furnished to make a crop. But “why 
bother? ... . You don’t make nothin’ but a livin’ nohow.” 

After supper sitting in the “cheap darkness,”’ Seab and Kate talk about their 
children, scattered from Pittsburgh to Jacksonville, from Atlanta to Memphis 
and the Delta. They all work in town as bellhops, taxi drivers, domestics, train 
firemen, or are on relief. Seab’s thoughts linger on the rich Delta land with 
level rows a mile long where tractors and the cotton control program have 
pushed the workers off. He wonders why those still there should be as poor as 
he is on washed-away land. He mulls over his own section—‘“the exhausted 
soil, abandoned houses, fewer jobs. He ponders the distant Delta—fertile lands, 
big debts, fewer jobs. He ponders the rich city—big business, high costs, fewer 
jobs.” 

Seab doesn’t know that his plight is explained by the South’s cotton planta- 
tion system that now crumbles from forces within and without or that his chil- 
dren too are victims of the same sharecrop system under which they “share in 
the risk without sharing in the control.” 

By personalizing part of the material, the authors of this authoritative vol- 
ume have made facts and figures come alive. In their careful appraisal of the 
southern plantation economy and industrial developments, the authors find 
that, in spite of tractors, crop control, and plantations propped up by govern- 
ment subsidy, farm tenancy remains fundamentally unchanged—the death 
struggle between man, land, and debt. As the landless whites have been pushed 
off the rich lands into poorer areas, the uprooted Negro, barred from poor-land 
peasantry, has moved to the cities to intensify the slum conditions, to experi- 
ence the sharp race differentials in employment and in relief, to bear the brunt 
of economic dislocation. 

The industrial development has followed the plantation system of absentee 
ownership, and all the principal industries are owned by interests far removed 
from the region. The overseer executives have duplicated the pattern of ex- 
ploitation of resources and men. 

The pressure of economics, education, and race consciousness upon the once 
solid race pattern of the South is forcefully brought out together with its in- 
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fluence upon the insecurity and poverty that “white men and brown men” share 
together. 

To those of us in the South who have indulged in complacent rationalization, 
the facts in this book will be unpalatable, perhaps even stark heresy. But to 
others who have been aware of the human forces involved in this system of 
cruel exploitation, this sound, objective presentation will be welcomed as a 
stimulus to conservation and democracy. To the nation as a whole, it is a 
challenge to establish the “four freedoms” within our own domain. 


M. BRANSCOMBE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


State and Local Government in Texas. By CALEB PERRY PATTERSON, SAM 
B. McALISTER, and GrorGE C. Hester. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1940. Pp. vii+586. $2.50. 


This book is intended as a text for college students and “‘is designed to pre- 
sent all important phases of state and local government as they apply ‘to 
Texas.” The authors are professors of government, each on the faculty of a col- 
lege or university in Texas. 

The twenty chapters of the book deal with such subjects as the state constitu- 
tion, the legislature, the state executive, the judiciary, elections, revenue and 
taxation, and the various separate administrative functions of state govern- 
ment. Only one chapter is devoted to local government. The chapter on “Ele- 
emosynary 2nd Correctional Institutions” and the one on “Public Welfare and 
Benefits” are of particular interest to the social worker. 

Studies of this kind concerning specific jursidictions are welcome additions to 
available reference material for the student of public welfare who needs to be 
thoroughly familiar with the framework of his state and local government. It 
is to be expected that the broad scope of such a study would make necessary a 
somewhat superficial treatment of many subjects included. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the reader’s confidence in the book is undermined by certain 
apparent inaccuracies of interpretation in the material dealing with public wel- 
fare. For example, in the chapter on eleemosynary institutions, which includes 
a brief description not only of the prison, correctional institutions, and hospitals 
for the insane, but also of the homes for dependent children, sanitoriums for the 
tuberculous, and the hospital for crippled children, the general introductory 
statement is made that “the state has found it best to withdraw certain types 
of her unfortunates from society and to care for them in institutions.” 

In the discussion of relief in Texas since federal aid was withdrawn, the im- 
pression is left that the program on the whole has been adequate, and nothing 
is said concerning what happened to the thousands of individuals who were 
dropped from relief rolls and who were not provided for by the W.P.A., C.C.C., 
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N.Y.A., or Old Age Assistance. In fact, the authors seem a little fearful that 
Texas may go too far in its expenditures for public welfare purposes. For ex- 
ample, they state that “the recipients of public office and the recipients of public 
welfare were able to hit a mutually responsive chord. These factors have marked 
public welfare and benefits as the most rapidly growing function of the state.” 

The most unfortunate error, however, occurs in the section where a brief 
summary is included of the constitutional amendment of 1937 and the later 
legislation organizing and reorganizing the state’s public welfare department 
as the definite impression is left with the reader that the provisions of the 1939 
Public Welfare Act with respect to Aid to Dependent Children and Aid to the 
Blind are in operation. Nothing is said about the fact that funds had not been 
made available to provide for either group. 

The bibliographies which follow each chapter give the reader a general idea 
of the authors’ source material, and an occasional footnote augments this in- 
formation; but, on the whole, the usefulness of the book suffers from a lack of 


careful documentation. 
GRACE A. BROWNING 


Matrimonial Shoals. By Royat D. Roop. Detroit: Detroit Law Book 

Co., 1939. Pp. xii+424. $3.50. 

It is always interesting when a well-equipped lawyer attacks any aspect of 
the law of domestic relations and especially undertakes to interpret and explain 
some of the stupidities characteristic of the law of divorce and its administra- 
tion. The author of this volume finds satisfaction in placing the blame for many 
of the domestic catastrophes which have come to his attention on “professional 
feminists” (pp. 5, 12, 13) and “meddlesome social workers” (pp. 10, 14). As 
many social workers are women, the reader is reminded of the Garden of Eden 
just after the tasting of the fruit! 

But the book is interesting. The author has been the counsel for the defend- 
ant in a case which illustrates many of the ugly features of the divorce law of 
Michigan and its administration. Briefly, the case was one in which there was 
a marriage, a child, a divorce with the custody of the child given to the mother, 
and an order of support placed against the father. There follows remarriage by 
both parties and the continued demand on the part of the first wife that the 
divorced husband contribute to the support of his child, whose companionship 
is now enjoyed by the child’s stepfather. As he, the father, has also married and 
assumed responsibilities for the support of a new family, after a number of 
years he feels justified in refusing to continue to contribute to the support of 
the daughter, now in the custody of her mother and her stepfather. This re- 
fusal on his part sends him to jail for contempt of court, and the author of the 
book defends him and attempts unsuccessfully to extricate him from this absurd 
but painful situation. 
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There is a good deal said in the earlier chapters about the ancient law of 
domestic relations, under which the head of the family owned and therefore 
could control the services and earnings of his wife and children. In some juris- 
dictions the right to her own earnings was an early invasion by the wife of 
the older law of family life. In some jurisdictions the right of the mother to some 
degree of control and custody with reference to her child marked the first break 
in this domestic structure. The author’s plea for the restoration of the ancient 
dictatorship in the family life will probably find no response on the part of 
women and not a very wide response on the part of men. 

It is interesting, however, that such exposition with reference to marital 
difficulties can be seriously presented either to the bar, who generally acquiesce 
in the use of perjury in connection with divorce actions and who offer very slight 
guidance toward a more uniform attitude based upon a high regard for veracity, 
or to the “professional feminists” and social workers. The present confusion 
both in the legislation dealing with problems of domestic discord and in its 
administration is evidence not so much of lack of veracity or of obvious dis- 
honesty but of confusion and lack of agreement with reference to the nature of 
the family life that should replace that now supposedly founded upon absolute 
agreement as to its being both monogamous and permanent. It is true that con- 
temporaneous polygamy is forbidden, but the records of the courts in a very 
considerable number of states show that if taken tandem instead of abreast, 
a not unreasonably long life may be characterized by a considerable degree of 


variety in marital companionship. 
S. P. B. 


British Labor and the War. By FRIEDA WUNDERLICH. New York: Gradu- 
ate Faculty of Political and Social Science, New York School for Social 
Research, 1941. Pp. 67. $0.40. 

This monograph is a timely, competent analysis of the problems and status 
of British labor during the current war, as well as a review of the labor policy 
pursued by the Chamberlain and Churchill governments. Dr. Wunderlich, for- 
mer member of the Prussian Diet, and author of the recently published Labor 
under German Democracy, Arbitration 1918-33 not only pictures the British 
war policy of recruitment and allocation of labor but also offers some valuable 
criticisms. British Labor and the War should, therefore, contribute to the solu- 
tion of labor problems arising from our own defense program. 

The author reviews the attempts to transfer skilled labor to urgent tasks, 
to restrict production to essential trades, to train workers, to enlist new workers 
(housewives, unemployed, and juveniles), to prevent stoppages of work due to 
labor disputes, and to arrange hours of work for maximum output. 

According to Dr. Wunderlich, England has lacked a national labor policy; 
the organization of industrial man-power is faulty for the government has relied 
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chiefly upon persuasion and indirect pressure instead of using compulsion. It 
has appealed to workers to offer their services and to employers to train men. 
If the war drags on, she thinks compulsion will be necessary since present train- 
ing schemes are not providing the needed skilled labor. The author states that 
totalitarian war, carried to the civilian population, has made untenable the dis- 
tinction between mobilization for war and mobilization for work. She believes 
that only conscription of labor-can guarantee the use of capacity at top speed, 
the mobility of labor according to greatest need, and the training of labor re- 
serves. She notes the contradiction between such discipline and control and the 
democracy for which she believes the British are fighting, but she says that the 
spirit of British war planning is still essentially democratic. 

Strikes and lockouts have not been prohibited, but provision for arbitration 
has been made. Working hours have been lengthened, in disregard for the 
experiences of World War I, which showed that excessive hours reduce output. 
Measures have been taken, however, to ease the strain on workers and to adjust 
hours to changing war needs. Wages are still largely fixed by collective agree- 
ments and have been increased with rising costs of living. As prices rise, one of 
the gravest dangers faced by England is that of inflation. Yet the Keynes plan 
for preventing inflation has met with violent working-class opposition. The 
author gives no detailed account of the kind of taxation and price system which 
would help equalize benefits and sacrifices. Yet she implies in her brief discus- 
cussion that such a system should be part of a sound labor policy. Trade-unions 
have renounced all rules restricting production but have received a guaranty 
that such surrender will be limited to the war period. Consultation between the 
Churchill government, the unions, and employer organizations has been fre- 
quent. The trade-unions have gained in prestige and strength. In general they 
have identified themselves with the government’s war policy. 

To social workers one of the most interesting sections of this monograph is 
the discussion of the war’s effect upon the social services. Insured persons have 
been protected against loss of rights incurred by joining the forces or entering 
war occupations, the administration of health insurance has been simplified, 
and reforms in unemployment insurance and old age pensions have been ob- 
tained. The National Assistance Board, since the beginning of the war, has 
been intrusted with new functions. At present, only persons in institutions or 
those not ordinarily engaged in regular occupations remain under poor relief. 

The war has affected the entire population, but especially the poorer sections 
of the working class. Their houses are most exposed to air attacks and most 
easily blasted apart. They have no resources to fall back upon and are evacu- 
ated with the greatest difficulty. Consequently, they are the chief victims of 
faulty sanitation, and their children suffer more than others from lack of educa- 
tion and increased child labor. Although British Labor and the War emphasizes 
the importance of a wise government labor policy for a successful war effort, one 
gets also a clear picture of the immense burden placed upon the lower-income 
group by totalitarian war. 
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Dr. Wunderlich omits discussion of labor’s attitude toward peace and post- 
war reconstruction. She does, however, refer to Ernest Bevin as England’s most 
influential political figure next to Mr. Churchill, and it is encouraging that 
Bevin in many of his public remarks has stressed the indispensable need for 
mass social security as an outcome of the war. He has kept the issues of the 
post-war world before him, even though intent on fighting Naziism. Unless this 
attitude becomes British policy, there is little hope for the post-war world even 


in the event of British military victory. 
Mary SYDNEY BRANCH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Criminal Youth and the Borstal System. By WitL1AM HEALY, M.D., and 
BENEDICT S. ALPER. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1941. Pp. 
vi+251. $1.50. 

The English method of institutional treatment for youthful offenders past 
the juvenile court age, known as the Borstal system, is nearly fifty years old, 
but until now there has been no detailed study of the operation of these institu- 
tions. Dr. Healy’s firsthand observations of the Borstals were made at various 
times between 1929 and 1938, and in 1939 he and Mr. Alper were commissioned 
by the Criminal Justice-Youth Committee of the American Law Institute to 
make an intensive study of the system. The book is divided into three parts: 
the first is a brief summary of institutional methods used in this country in 
dealing with the corresponding age group and the discouraging facts with refer- 
ence to the “cures” effected; the middle portion, which is the bulk of the book, 
is a history and appraisal of the Borstal system; while the two final chapters 
are devoted to a consideration of ways in which some of the promising aspects 
of this system can be adapted to American conditions. 

The authors believe that it has been possible under the English system to 
individualize treatment to a greater degree than anything we have attempted. 
The institutions themselves, of which there were nine for boys and one for girls 
at the outbreak of the war, differ widely with respect to the work program, the 
academic training, and the physical plant. Further, these institutions are com- 
paratively small, having populations of from 120 to about 300, which permits 
of a more flexible program than is possible in our reformatories, which usually 
house from two to three times this maximum figure. But perhaps the most im- 
portant feature leading to more individualized treatment is the part played by 
the housemasters. These officers-—one to every fifteen or twenty boys in the 
smaller open institutions—are responsible for the education, recreation, and 
personal features of the training system and are expected to give attention to 
individual boys, their history, problems, and needs. Half of these housemasters 
are university men, although there are no stated educational requirements. 
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Emphasis is placed on breadth of experience, on maturity and a ripened point of 
view, on demonstrated ability to get on with people... . . Men who have had experience 
in social work or clubs have a definite advantage, yet those without this history are 
not banned if they have other qualifications. In recent years, increasing reliance has 
been placed on training in social work and psychology. The earlier view still persists, 
however, and young men who have graduated from universities are advised to “knock 
about the world” for a year or two before they may be considered for the service 
[p. 98]. 

It is clear that these officers, chosen under civil service, are a very different 
sort from the politically appointed “housefathers” or ‘‘cottage officers’”’ which 
are to be found in many of our state training schools and that they are expected 
to do much more than merely “keep the lid on.” In fact, they are not concerned 
to any extent with discipline, special officers being appointed for this purpose. 

The authors have attempted some comparison of the results obtained through 
the Borstal system and our own reformatory methods. Here they have been 
very careful to warn the reader that in view of the different methods used in 
gathering information and recording data, their conclusions should be regarded 
as only “roughly valid.” However, using as the criteria of successful reforma- 
tion, “lack of reconviction for an offense,”’ their findings indicate a substantially 
higher rate of “successes” than was found by the Gluecks in their Massachusetts 
reformatory studies. 

Certain weaknesses in the system have been observed and commented upon, 
among which is the almost total absence of the psychiatrist and trained social 
worker. One of the results of this has been that little has been done with psy- 
chiatric classification of offenders and with scientific diagnosis. In answering 
the criticism of the Borstal people that we have been preoccupied in this country 
with classification and diagnosis rather than individualized treatment, the au- 
thors agree but rightly insist that the two approaches are not incompatible and 
that treatment based on subjective impressions has its limitations. 

Dr. Healy’s enthusiasm for the Borstals is impressive in view of his long 
experience and distinguished research in the field of juvenile delinquency. 


JaMEs BROWN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Belgian Rural Cooperation. By Eva J. Ross. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1940. Pp. xii+194. $4.50. 

At the end of the nineteenth century the Belgian agricultural population 
presented a picture of widespread and almost hopeless depression. This com- 
prehensive and authoritative study gives an account of the transition from this 
state to one of very high educational standards and to a relatively secure eco- 
nomic position in the face of world-wide agricultural difficulties. 

Although the soil, climate, and topography of the country are not particu- 
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larly advantageous for farming, approximately 25 per cent of the population are 
engaged in agriculture. One of the most distinctive features of Belgian agri- 
culture is the large number of subsistence and “family” farms. 

As Belgian rural co-operation can be understood only in the light of basic 
living conditions, the book first describes the physical environment and the way 
of life of the people, their ethnic differences, their religion and politics, and other 
aspects of their social life. The second part is an analysis of the prolonged agri- 
cultural crisis (1880-97). While the chief causes of this depression period have 
been assigned to the great decrease in cereal prices owing largely to the lack of 
protection against foreign competition and the tremendous increase in the sale 
of state property for cultivation purposes, the author finds also that the small 
Belgian farmer “lacked initative and up-to-date scientific knowledge, he was 
narrowly individualistic, slow to adopt ideas, and hostile to new processes and 
institutions.” 

In Part III a detailed account is given of how Belgian farmers solved their 
economic difficulties through action taken by the government, the work of 
private co-operatives, and the energetic efforts of the clergy. The history of the 
more important co-operative organizations of the present time is discussed at 
length; and their scope, functions, and structure are described so that their 
characteristic traits are evident. The Belgische Boerenbond, which has from 
the beginning been the most important of the Belgian co-operative enterprises, 
is perhaps the largest organization of its kind in the world. Certainly it has 
accomplished its cbjective of providing for the complete life-needs of its mem- 
bers which now number well over one hundred thousand families. 

It purchases their supplies, sells their products, and provides them with a bank to 
receive their savings; it gives technical advice and legal aid; it furnishes insurance and 
needed credit; it provides recreation for them and for all the members of their family; 
it helps the children of both sexes to love the country and to choose suitable rural avo- 
cations; it trains the daughters and wives in their housekeeping duties; it looks after 
their interests in the government; and it overlooks their religious concerns. 


There has been considerable resentment and criticism of the Belgische Boer- 
enbond because of its domination of the lives of its members and because it has 
“evolved considerably in the way of capitalism..... Its institutions have 
nothing to do with cooperative principles and have become above all financial.” 
But the management of successful economic enterprise, reaching such propor- 
tions as many of these co-operatives, has inevitably resulted in overemphasis 
of the profit motive. ‘The social good of the members somewhat suffered there- 
by, and the cooperatives gradually became more capitalistic than either the 
founders or those with cooperative ideals at the present day would think advis- 
able.” 

Part IV compares conditions at the end of the last century and conditions 
today. What the co-operatives have accomplished, how the state of agriculture 
has improved, and the influence of these associations on the improved living 
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standards of the farming people are substantiated by many statistics and docu- 
ments drawn from the best sources. 

This excellent study has been supplemented by a valuable bibliography. The 
lucid style in which these scientific findings have been examined makes it a 
readable book for those interested in the co-operative movement, agriculture, 


and social and cultural change. 
M. BRANSCOMBE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Group Education for a Democracy. By WiLtIAM HEARD KILPATRICK. 
(Auspices of American Association for the Study of Group Work.) 
New York: Association Press, 1940. Pp. viii-++219. $2.00. 

This book brings together articles by Dr. Kilpatrick that have appeared in 
various educational journals through the past few years. There is an underlying 
unity in the concern of all of them with education for functioning in a demo- 
cratic society. The word “group” in the title adds nothing to the meaning of 
the volume except to indicate that the book is of value to educators engaged 
in group work and social agencies as well as to teachers in schools. 

The articles fall into three main headings: (1) “The Demands of the Social 
Situation Today,” (2) “Life and Learning,” and (3) ‘Toward a Philosophy of 
Education.” 

Professor Kilpatrick sees the social situation today as characterized by swift 
change, disrupting the unity of our former integrated culture. This fact de- 
mands of us capacity to deal with change. The nature of society toward which 
the change is leading indicates the need for co-operative rather than highly in- 
dividualistic attitudes and relationships if we are to emerge into a culture uni- 
fied around the concept and practices of democracy. The tasks which the social 
scene presents for education, therefore, are: (1) to cultivate an understanding 
of these processes of change, (2) to stimulate critical thinking on real problems, 
and (3) to provide experiences in co-operative endeavor. “It is with live issues, 
unsolved problems that citizens have to deal.” This sentence sets the task for 
education. 

Faith that so sweeping and difficult a task can be made the goal of an educa- 
tional process is based on Dr. Kilpatrick’s concept of human intelligence and of 
democracy. He sees human beings as capable of adaptation and of growth in 
intellectual and social capacity. Some students will miss in Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
analysis adequate recognition of the emotional factors in human development. 
On the other hand, these essays do not attempt to deal with all the problems 
involved in education, or do they make any claim to deal with methods of treat- 
ing individuals having special difficulties. Moreover, one feels in the author’s 
treatment a reliance on the emotional power of the democratic ideal and, even 
more, on the democratic experience, to furnish some of the drive needed for any 
sustained human effort. 
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Closely bound up with Professor Kilpatrick’s faith in the possibilities of 
human growth is the keystone of his concept of democracy itself. He sees it as 
based on the value of human personality. The constant touchstone, therefore, 
of his idea for democracy is the opportunity offered for persons to grow and to 
make their unique contributions to society. He sees personalities growing best 
in the soil of human relationships which offers freedom of thought and respon- 
sibility for group criticism, decision, and action. Such a soil is the soil of democ- 
racy. As he sees human thought and beings as constantly growing, so he sees 
democracy not as a fixed system but as a process. Not force, therefore, but study 
and experimentation are its essential tools. “The way to serve democracy,” 
according to Professor Kilpatrick, “is to get more people to study our problems 
and to find out what is wrong in order to change it before it is too late.” 

Here, again, one may miss a certain recognition of deep-seated emotional 
blocks to change which affects ancient prejudices and customs. Dr. Kilpatrick 
does not deal with these blocks. This is partly due to the fact that the book is 
frankly a series of sketches rather than an attempt at exhaustive analysis. It 
is doubtless due also, in part, to the faith in human intelligence per se which 
his analysis of human nature reveals. 

This is not to say, however, that one cannot find in this little volume prac- 
tical and down-to-earth treatment of what education for democracy means. 
As an example of this practical quality it is worth while to repeat here the list 
of criteria proposed by the author for judging whether opportunities granted 
make for democracy: 

I. Is purposeful activity present and how intense is the interest in it? (Purposing 

contemplaies doing something, not merely thinking about it.) 
II. Is adequate provision made for wise guidance? 
III. To what extent is there provided the opportunity for making conscious choice? 
IV. To what extent are the highest available motives utilized? 
V. To what extent is there present the opportunity to develop, in community with 
others, an ever-increasing range of active social interests? 
VI. To what extent is opportunity provided to study the nature and working of our 
social institutions? 
VII. To what extent is opportunity provided for co-operation to social ends in ever- 
widening social groups? 

These essays have a special kind of value today. For the most part, they 
were written before the past few years when democracy has been discussed in a 
setting of world-conflict. There are few “banner words.”” Democracy appears 
not as a flame burning amid gathering darkness but rather as clear, cool water 
in an arid landscape. The style is free of jargon, simple, and lucid. It reflects 
sureness of method and a basic philosophy which, although pragmatic, is char- 


acterized by coherence and conviction. 
Lucy P. CARNER 


CouncIL oF SoctaLt AGENCIES 
Cutcaco, ILLINOIS 
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Public Administration and the United States Department of Agriculture. By 
Joun M. Gaus and Leon O. Wotcotr. Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1940. Pp. x+534. $4.50. 

As the authors say in the Foreword: ‘The United States Department of Agriculture 
is one of the largest agencies of government in the world. Its activities are varied... . . 
The increasingly close association of interest groups with government is well exem- 
plified in its history and present programs. It is an outstanding example of the associa- 
tion of science and government. For the successful discharge of its responsibilities it 
must collaborate with state and local governments. ... . ” Because the Department of 
Agriculture does, from both the administrative and the service view points, exemplify 
our federal system in action, this research into what it does and how it does it is signifi- 
cant. 

The first part of the book reviews the history of the department. The second part 
outlines its activities. The third and last part presents an analysis of the department 
from the viewpoint of public administration. The study was financed by the Social 
Science Research Council. 

FRANK Z. GLICK 
ScHOOL OF SocIAL WorK 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


The Commonwealth Review: A Journal of Public Policy and Practice, May, 1940. 
Eugene: University of Oregon, 940. Pp. xxii+130. 


This number of the quarterly which is edited by the faculties of several colleges and 
schools at the University of Oregon devotes space to a summary of the Eighteenth 
Annual Commonwealth Conference, which was held on the campus at Eugene in April, 
1940. 

The general topic of the conference was “‘The More Urgent Problems of Rural Com- 
munities and Very Small Towns.” The one-day conference was divided into two sec- 
tions, the first of which dealt with ‘“General Community Needs and Problems” and 
with ‘“‘Problems of Religious Education in Rural Communities and Small Towns.” No 
formal papers were presented in section 1, but the journal contains an interesting sum- 
mary of the discussion which included considerable emphasis on rural social resources. 

Section 2 was addressed at both sessions by Dr. J. C. Bennett, professor of prac- 
tical theology, Pacific School of Religion. The content of his discussions appears also 
in this number of the Commonwealth Review under the title “Church Unity and the 
Small Community.” 

Social workers in rural communities will find this number of the Review both inter- 
esting and helpful as illustrative of what may be accomplished through group confer- 
ences on rural community organization under state leadership. 


G. B. 
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Alabama Rural Communities: A Study of Chilton County. By IRWIN T. SANDERS 
and Doucias ENsMINGER. Published in co-operation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the U.S, Department of Agriculture. (Bulletin 
Published Quarterly by Alabama College, Vol. XXXIII, No. 1A.) Monte- 
vallo, Ala., 1940. Pp. 80. 


This interesting study is a complete inventory of the social organization of a rural 
county with the focus upon the neighborhoods and communities and the way the people 
view their own social scene. Recognizing that progress and leadership depend to a 
great extent upon a broad understanding of the social setting, the resources, and the 
disorganizing forces within the community, an attempt has been made “to develop a 
method by which the business man, the newspaper editor, the teacher, or any wide- 
awake citizen can get a clearer picture of what an Alabama community really is.” 

This is just the tool we have been looking for as we consider community organiza- 
tion for various services to provide more adequate living and better social and economic 
adjustments in rural areas. Its authors have had the co-operation of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and Alabama College in carrying out their project. 

The unquestionable value of such a survey and the results obtained by this method 
of studying neighborhoods, natural communities, and service areas recommend its ap- 
plication in other rural counties and communities. The fine social point of view of the 
people in Alabama would make utilization of this method in a state-wide study by 


counties a significant contribution. 
M. B. 


Your Community: Its Provision for Health, Education, Safety, Welfare. By 

Joanna C. Cotcorp. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1941. Pp. 261. 

$0.85. 

Wher. this book was first published in 1939, this reviewer predicted that it would 
“reach a much wider audience than most professional literature in our field.” The 
event appears to have justified this prediction. The jacket of the revised edition an- 
nounces that “this copy is part of the thirteenth thousand.” This is a truly phenomenal 
sale in a two-year period and suggests that the publication met a very genuine demand. 

The revised edition does not differ substantially from its predecessor. The chapter 
and section headings are almost identical. “Survivors’ Insurance” has been added in 
the new volume and “Protection of Family Income and Investments” has been re- 
written and renamed “Protection of Small Borrowers and Credit Purchasers.” The 
Bibliography has been expanded and improved. In general the changes are chiefly 
expansions. For example, the chapter on ‘“‘Educational Resources,” which contained 
118 interrogatories in the first volume, now has 124. 

The author adopts the broad approach to the field of community organization. She 
hopes to help social workers to think of the community aspects of their jobs in terms 
of the fundamental economic and governmental problems that condition the develop- 
ment of healthy group life. She succeeds admirably in indicating the kinds of informa- 
tion the social worker will want to collect as a basis for this approach. She is too com- 
prehensive, if anything. Limitations of time will doubtless operate in most welfare 
offices to restrict the application of these outlines. Nevertheless the book, which is well 
organized and clearly presented, must be regarded as a genuine contribution of first- 
rate importance. 


W. McM. 
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Program Planning Studies. By MitprEpD H. Escar. New York: Woman’s 

Press, 1940. Pp. 134. $1.00. 

This monograph describes a method of evaluating needs and planning a program for 
a specific agency—the Y.W.C.A. The methods suggested differ from those ordinarily 
used in an administrative study. They are also different from the approach usually 
adopted in investigations that attempt to isolate certain problems in order to analyze 
them exhaustively. Actually the methodology outlined here combines an educational 
objective with some of the elements of both these types of studies. The educational pur- 
pose is stressed throughout, as, for example, in the following description of the qualifica- 
tions required to direct such a study successfully: ‘She [the director of the study] must 
be familiar with the techniques of social investigation, but above all else she must have 
skill in the application of good group-work methods and democratic processes ”(p. 27). 

It is entirely consistent with this dual purpose, therefore, to suggest that “sometimes 
members of the committee [a lay group] will carry responsibility for administering 
schedules, tabulating data, and so on” (p. 28). Perhaps this procedure would work 
successfully with respect to certain aspects of the study, such as distributing association 
members on a map by place of residence. But it is difficult to envisage a lay committee 
that could assume the degree of responsibility suggested in gathering data about em- 
ployment opportunities for girls and women and about working conditions in establish- 
ments that employ women (pp. 65-69). The conclusion is inescapable that some parts 
of the study would undoubtedly terminate as soon as enough facts were in to provide a 
basis for discussion rather than when the problem had actually been completely and 
exhaustively analyzed. The author’s statements appear to support this view. In her 
description of procedures (p. 28) she says: ‘The primary method employed by the com- 
mittee and staff will be group discussion, based upon analyzed data.” 

There is undoubtedly a place for studies that are designed to promote understanding 
and to stimulate lay participation. Since a major function of private agencies is to 
spread throughout the community knowledge of social problems, social needs, and social 
programs, the procedures outlined here may be serviceable to other kinds of voluntary 
social agencies. But this approach, as the author herself implies, is not suited to com- 
munity studies or to agency investigations that aspire to provide a thorough analysis of 


a specific social problem in the community. 
W. McM. 


Government of the American People. By JEREMIAH S. YOUNG, JOHN W. Man- 
NING, and JosEpH I. ARNoLD. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. 
Pp. 825. $3.75. 

This textbook attempts to apply the principle of integration, more extensively than 
any other now available, to functions of governments as well as to agencies and proc- 
esses. The method is sound in itself and helpful to the students. 

The book’s approach is naturally historical, but in all cases the historical sketch is 
followed by a statement of the leading features of the American system as embodied 
by institutions. The authors have nowhere overlooked the importance of emphasizing 
the evolutionary point of view. They show our concepts and our institutions in the 
process of growth and adaptation to changing conditions. 
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Their treatment is neither dogmatic nor academic. They have consulted influential 
contemporary writers as well as old authorities. They have, in short, produced a very 
satisfactory textbook on a subject of ever increasing complexity. 

Inevitably, some developments of moment are discussed with drastic brevity, and 
the students get little idea of the drama behind the recorded facts. This is true, for 
example, of such matters as America’s nonentrance into the League of Nations and the 
World Court, the role of the federal Senate in treaty-making, or treaty-killing, the 
abuse of judicial review under conservative majorities in the appellate courts, the rise of 
the city-manager type of municipal government. It is to be hoped that the students 
who use the textbook under notice are encouraged to read much more on these and 
similar subjects and to discuss thern fearlessly and vigorously in the classroom and 
elsewhere. The best textbook requires intelligent implementation and directed col- 


lateral reading. . — 
ICTOR S. YARROS 


CHICAGO 


Governments of Continental Europe. Introduction by JAMES T. SHOTWELL. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. 1ogo. $4.50. 


This is a composite work, as timely as it is competent and scholarly, on the govern- 
ments of France, Germany, Italy, Soviet Russia, and the Scandinavian countries. The 
authors of the several studies are, respectively, R. K. Gooch, Karl Loewenstein, Arnold 
J. Zurcher, Michael T. Florinsky, Nils Herlitz, and John H. Wuorinen. The Preface and 
the elaborate Introduction, by Professor Shotwell of Columbia University, prepare the 
reader for the historical and analytical sections. In the careful Introduction the problem 
of government, the nature and origin of the state, the challenge of recerlt events, and the 
radical differences between democracy and totalitarianism are discussed with admirable 
lucidity and breadth. 

The initial plan of the volume, it appears, was suggested by the publishers, who had 
the requirements of college students and college faculties particularly in view. Certainly 
these groups will welcome the volume, but it should be recommended to intelligent 
readers generally. The viewpoint throughout is democratic, liberal, and evolutionary. 
None of the writers despairs of the country he treats of, being well aware, all of them, of 
the importance of national traditions and deep-seated, ingrained sentiments. Predic- 
tions are avoided, but the hopes and inferences warranted by historical evidences are 
not ignored. 

Only Professor Florinsky’s section on Soviet Russia is distinctly colored by a strong 
bias. That Russia is definitely socialistic is not denied, but that it is not in any proper 
sense democratic, or free, is asserted with vigor and emphasis. The Webbs are rather 
severely criticized for saying that there is no Stalin dictatorship; their argument in sup- 
port of that affirmation is, however, inaccurately and unfairly stated. This is a flaw that 
cannot be passed unnoticed. 

To the section on France a valuable appendix is added that brings the story up to 
date and throws light on the counterrevolution of 1940 and the real significance of the 
Vichy or Petain regime. 


WS. 
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Municipal Administration. By JouN M. PrirFNER. New York: Ronald Press 

Co., 1940. Pp. 582. $4.00. 

The author of the well-known Public Administration has presented another volume 
meriting the attention of those interested in better government. This book was designed 
primarily as a text and reference book, and the author suggests that “administrators and 
technicians will find reading fruitful only in those chapters containing subject matter to 
which they are themselves laymen.” 

After dealing briefly with the principles of administration, Dr. Pfiffner launches into 
the practical aspects of municipal management. He advocates the treatment of the 
problem through a scientific approach, i.e., administrative problems should be solved by 
getting all the facts and acting in accordance therewith. Research is, therefore, pre- 
sented first among the staff and housekeeping functions because a sound base is thus 
provided. He then discusses the administration of the protective functions, public wel- 
fare, physical planning, public works, public utilities, and cultural activities. 

Dr. Pfiffner deserves praise for his ability to present such a wide range of administra- 
tive problems and their treatment in a clear, concise, and co-ordinated work. The ma- 
terial used for illustration has been well chosen and adds to the interest and reality of 
the topics. 


Witiram C. NEWTON 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE 


Social Disorganization. By MaBEt E. Ettiotr and Francis E. MERRILL. Rev. 
ed. New York: Harper, 1941. Pp. 1087. $3.75. 

This comprehensive text, now brought down to date, should be useful in college 
classes. The material is carefully documented and covers the so-called social inade- 
quacies under three main divisions—“Individual Disorganization,” “Family Disorgan- 
ization,” and “(Community Disorganization.” 

Under “Individual Disorganization” the authors present material with reference to 
adolescence, the juvenile delinquent and the adult offender, prostitution, drink, unem- 
ployment, and mental deficiency. By rather a strange characterization the man in in- 
dustry, as well as women and children in industry, is included under “Individual Dis- 
organization,” as is the period of adolescence. 

Part III, which is devoted to “Family Disorganization,” contains chapters on the 
“Changing Family,” the “Romantic Fallacy,” “Family Tensions,” and “Family Dis- 
organization,” which means desertion and divorce. Each chapter is provided with a 
selected bibliography, and every statement is carefully, even elaborately, documented. 


Social Pathology: Obstacles to Social Participation. By STUART ALFRED QUEEN 
and JEANETTE RowWE GRUENER. Rev. ed. New York: Thomas Y.: Crowell 
Co., 1940. Pp. x+662. $3.50. 

In this second and reorganized edition of Social Pathology the authors attempt to de- 
termine how far certain mental, physical, economic, and social handicaps tend to 
affect the social participation of individuals. Within this framework are included some 
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groups as, for example, the “uneducated” and the “poor whites” not customarily 
listed as distinct. Another innovation is the listing of the ‘“‘unmarried mother,” “the 
ex convict,” and ‘‘broken homes” and ‘‘divorces” as ‘personal stigma.” Otherwise the 
volume follows the traditional pattern of indicating with a generally good selection of 
material the nature and prevalence of selected social problems together with social 
organizations which strive to prevent their occurrence or lessen their effects. However, 
this reviewer questions the use of case histories in a volume dealing with the sociological 
aspects of social problems. Case work is a highly professionalized skill the implications 
of which tend to be lost sight of when such histories are used without the accompani- 
ment of keen analysis by the case worker. Furthermore, available statistical and de- 
scriptive material would seem better to indicate the generality of the social pathologies 


than case material which is specific and individualized. “ 
M. C. 


Meet the Murderer! By Lewis E. LAwEs. New York: Harper & Bros., 1940. 

Pp. 339. $3.00. 

Lewis E. Lawes, the veteran warden of Sing Sing Prison in New York, has written 
another revealing account of life and death in prison. The publication deals with so- 
ciety’s treatment of persons convicted of murder, a subject often neglected in studies 
of the treatment of crime. Warden Lawes, who has long opposed capital punishment, 
bases his book on the observations and reactions experienced in his official capacity at 
the institution. He includes accounts of murderers’ lives and crimes, their behavior dur- 
ing long confinement or the period preceding execution, and the variegated viewpoints of 
prison personnel and members of outside society. Warden Lawes’s analyses of some of 
the pivotal aspects of the existing public policy are important enough to be mentioned 
briefly. He examines the question of whether the death penalty is an effective deterrent 
force and concludes that it is not, either for murders of passion or for murders com- 
mitted in the course of crimes for property gain. He further believes that it is a strong 
possibility that innocent persons have been executed for murder and notes the im- 
possibility of rectification in such cases. 

Warden Lawes points out that 70 per cent of the murderers he has studied did not 
have prior criminal records and that the great majority of those who are released from 
confinement do not relapse into any type of crime. He advocates the psychiatric treat- 
ment of abnormal sex offenders, at first recognition, in specialized institutions, where 
they would be segregated until such time as they could safely be released, in place 
of a succession of prison terms and the possibility of the ultimate occurrence of a 
tragedy. The author does not minimize the difficulties in any preventive approach to 
the problem of murder, in view of the unpredictable effects of special circumstances 
and emotional states, but he does point the way to a considered and scientific re-exami- 
nation of the present methods of treating the offenders. The publication is written as 
a lay, conversational narrative, and part of the material is more dramatic than signifi- 
cant, as it is primarily a book for general public consumption. But the constructive 
observations and the general balanced treatment render it a useful vehicle for public 
interpretation in a numerically small but important area of crime, and, furthermore, 
the legislator and the social scientist may profitably peruse its pages. 


HowWELL WILLIAMS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Dealing with Delinquents. New York: National Probation Association, 1940. 

Pp. 341. $1.25. 

The 1940 yearbook of the National Probation Association, like its predecessors, con- 
sists of three parts: the papers given at the annual conference, to which the major 
portion of the book is devoted; a digest of legislation and judicial decisions affecting 
parole, probation, and juvenile courts; and the annual report of the association. 

There are a number of outstanding papers this year; however, the one which is 
likely to be of most general interest was contributed by William Draper Lewis and is 
entitled “Treatment of the Adolescent Offender.” This is a discussion of the Youth 
Correction Authority Act drafted by the American Law Institute, of which Mr. Lewis 
is director. Along with an analysis of the provisions of the act is an interesting statement 
of the reasons which led the distinguished members of the legal profession constituting 
the membership of the Institute to turn their attention to this particular problem and 
to work with those “lesser breeds without the law”—social workers, psychiatrists, and 
sociologists—in the actual drafting of the measure. This paper is followed with a 
“Comment” by Charles Chute, director of the National Probation Association, in 
which he suggests some important administrative problems which need to be studied 
before an effort is made to present the proposal to the legislatures. 

The range of the other twenty-odd papers is suggested by some of the section head- 
ings: “Juvenile Court-Community Relationships,” “Following Up the Delinquent 
Child,” “Some Types of Adult Offenders,” “Probation and Parole Administration,” etc. 

There is now a long shelf of these yearbooks containing important contributions to 
the literature of delinquency. In many instances this material is not conveniently 
available elsewhere, and it is this reviewer’s opinion that a periodic index would make 
these volumes even more useful to students and workers in the field. 


JAMES BROWN 
UNIVERSITY O¥ CHICAGO 


Filibustering in the Senate. By FRANKLIN L. BuRDETTE. Princeton: Princeton’ 

University Press, 1940. Pp. 3+252. $2.50. 

While the Lend-Lease Bill was being discussed in the Senate and there was some 
uncertainty as to how long the opposition would postpone its enactment, a British 
naval officer asked the Columbia Broadcasting spokesman in England what was meant 
by the word “filibuster.” Professor Burdette has not only defined it (p. 5), but he has 
given a sketch of the use of this device for delay, so far as it has been applied to pro- 
ceedings in the United States Senate. The story is an extremely interesting one, and 
there are several incidents which would remain in the memory of older social workers 
and be especially interesting to all social workers. 

Those interested in the reorganization of the services under the Social Security Act 
in 1935 will not forget the failure of the Congress, because of a filibuster by Huey Long, 
to appropriate under a third Deficiency Act, so that the Social Security Authority had 
for the time to rely on grants by the Department of Labor and could go forward in the 
exercise of its new powers only in a limited way. 

Pacifists recall the fourteen votes which supported the older La Follette in his re- 
sistance to the United States entering the war of 1914-18. It is well for social workers 
to be reminded of the dilemma when the choice is between what may be shortsighted 
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control by a majority and the failure to act by a recalcitrant minority able to create 
the situation because there is a fundamental conflict in public opinion. In the case of 
such a conflict it is well that the solution should be found, as Professor Burdette sug- 
gests, “in the action of the voters in the election of representatives with a keen sense of 


public responsibility,” rather than “in a set of rules.” 
S. P: B. 


Education for Social Understanding Programs of Case Work and Group Work 
Agencies. By GAYNELL Hawkins. New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1940. Pp. 196. $1.25. 

Recognizing that the differences in scope, function, and purpose among organizations 
classified as social work agencies are so varied as to defy a simple definition of social 
work, the author of this volume views social work as an entity in our society, the com- 
ponent parts of which have at least one common attribute, namely, the educational 
influence which is exerted upon millions of citizens whose lives are touched intimately. 
With this in mind, a variety of observations in communities where agencies were “al- 
leged to be doing a particularly good educational job” have been used as the basis of an 
attempt “‘to form a picture of the educational content of social work as it is translated 
by social workers to their clients, their volunteers, their members and the public.” 

These observations are interesting, revealing, and thought-provoking. However, it 
seems to the reviewer that “those educational forces in social work which could give an 
internal unity and which could form criteria for evaluating that education which now 
takes place” might have been given more clarification, particularly for the benefit of 
those readers inexperienced in adult education and without knowledge of social work. 

M. B. 


Secial Ecology. By Mitta AtssA ALIHAN. New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1938. Pp. 256. $2.75. 

With the present insistence that the effective meeting of social problems requires 
an understanding of the underlying forces at work and the trends that they evidence, 
it is well that the possibilities as well as the limitations inherent in the approach to our 
social problems through social ecology be made comprehensible. The present critique 
of social ecology is done sympathetically, yet with a keen awareness of the weakness 
of any attempt to encompass all social phenomena within one grand principle and the 
processes associated with it. The social ecologists remind us that man is a part of 
nature and that his life is related to an underlying physical environment which his 
sociocultural experience may obscure from his sight but which, nevertheless, remains 
an essential influence in his life. The author minutely examines the various aspects of 
ecological theory and its practical import and gives a fair summary of the school itself. 


F. M. W. 


The Plans of Men. By LEONARD W. Doos. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1940. Pp. 410. $3.00. 
Much less is written about planning these days than several years ago. Planning 
for defense and war is generally accepted as necessary, while social and economic plan- 
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ning for peace conditions has been adjourned indefinitely, at least by the democratic 
governments. This is perhaps humanly natural, yet after the present war changes and 
readjustments will have to be effected on large scales, and scientific thinkers are under 
no obligation to refrain from discussing the planning involved in the conception of a 
new, saner, and fairer social order. 

The Institute of Human Relations has done well to encourage publication of Pro- 
fessor Doob’s carefully written book on planning—its scope, value, and present limits. 
He offers no blueprint of a completely planned society. He does not attempt to answer 
all the questions raised by the planners or by the militant opponents of social planning, 
who assert that laissez faire is more effective in promoting economy, efficiency, and 
welfare than comprehensive and ambitious planning. He is not impressed by the state- 
ment that planning spells regimentation, totalitarianism, and the destruction of free- 
dom and initiative. He opposes “master plans,” but such, at present, are neither neces- 
sary nor desirable. What is desirable and feasible is regional planning, of the T.V.A. 
type, as well as planning within limited and well-defined fields, such as re-employment 
of the idle who want and seek work. 

The trends toward planning are unmistakable. They are still chaotic, but experience, 
trial and error, will gradually develop order and clarity, and success will become increas- 
ingly possible. Moreover, there is such a thing as the right education of planners and 
for planning. The social sciences, inexact as they are, have their respective contributions 
to make to the art and technique of planning. They indicate goals and throw light on 
the human material to plan for and on the difficulties likely to be encountered. War 
planning is universally acquiesced in and is quite adequate under enlightened leader- 
ship. Why cannot peace planning, on the basis of known moral equivalents for fighting, 
be scientifically studied and atterapted? The answer is, it can and should be attempted. 

The book is not a dogmatic defense of planning but a very judicious and philosophical 
inquiry into the manifold problems of planning and the methods of avoiding the dangers 
of bureaucracy, spoils politics, and exploitation of planning by selfish interests and 
shortsighted pressure groups. No educational institution above the grammer school can 


afford to neglect so timely and instructive a work. 
Victor S. YARROS 


CHICAGO 
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Interstate Migration: Report of the Select Committee To Investigate the 
Interstate Migration of Destitute Citizens, House of Representatives. 
(77th Cong., 1st sess., Report No. 369.) Washington, D.C., 1941. 
Pp. 741. 

The long awaited report of the Tolan Committee’ is finally available in one 
volume, including the technical supplement, in addition to ten volumes of 
testimony taken by the Committee in its eight sets of hearings. This wealth of 
material is a mine of information for social workers who for the last twelve 
years have seen the problem of migratory labor shelved by congressional com- 
mittees, state committees, and local committees alike. This great question is 
now rescued from the limbo of lost causes, and it is to be hoped that Congress 
will in the near future take proper action. The Committee points out that 


the American people are in process of deciding that there are some important domestic 
problems which cannot be postponed for the duration of the national defense emergency. 
Migratior. is on the list for immediate attention. 

Migration, increasingly serious throughout the thirties, had commanded national 
attention by the end of the decade. The annual movement of thousands of agricultural 
migrant families called for congressional investigation; this inquiry, in turn, disclosed 
that, unnoticed by the public, an even larger interstate movement of non-agricultural 
families and individuals had been developing. 

These movements of large numbers of American families proved to originate in a 
variety of deep-seated causes in many areas. Basically, most of these causes were re- 
lated to declining economic opportunities for people with more than average initiative 
who would not accept a permanently hopeless lot in the spot where they resided. 


The causes of these movements are set forth in detail both for the agricul- 
tural and nonagricultural population. In agriculture such causes are noted as 
drought and soil erosion, and perhaps the long-run decline in agricultural mar- 
kets. “The pressure to migrate from the cities had its roots during the thirties 
in the unemployment problem.” 

The Committee refers to the long depression decade when hundreds of thou- 
sands of the migrant families were on the move every year. 


* See this Review, XIV (1940), 749; XV (1941), 121-23. 
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Many of them ultimately bettered themselves by the move, but most of them 
suffered severe hardships while in the process of migration. By and large, their incomes 
fell within the lowest sixth of the range of national-income groups and were precarious 
and intermittent, their housing was of the poorest, educational opportunities for their 
children scanty or nonexistent, and above and beyond all else the chances of their re- 
ceiving public assistance were in most States highly unlikely. 


Recommendations of the Committee are divided into three parts, as follows: 


1. Measures to forestall, as far as possible, unnecessary migration of large groups 
of people whom the committee has designated in its preliminary report on January 3, 
1941, as “potential migrants” 

2. Measures to alleviate the condition of migrants now on the road 

3. Measures designed to assist these migrant people to secure a new start or at least 
to stop their wanderings 


One of the Committee’s most important recommendations is the establish- 
ment of a fourth category of public assistance under the Social Security Act. 
There are numerous detailed recommendations regarding possible methods of 
assisting migrants to get a new start and to make proper provision for the 
housing and sanitation of migratory agricultural workers. The Committee also 
proposes to regulate private employment agencies engaged in interstate com- 
merce and recommends various other protective and preventive measures. So- 
cial workers may well express appreciation of the work of Congressman Tolan 
and the members of his committee in this important and neglected field of social 


welfare. 
E. A. 


The Compensation of War Victims: Medical Aid, Compensation and War 
Pensions. London: International Labour Office, 1940. Pp. 91. $0.50. 


Once again world-conditions and even the position of the United States of 
America make extremely timely the publication by the International Labour 
Office of The Compensation of War Victims, with the subtitle Medical Aid, Com- 
pensation and War Pensions. 

The report of ninety-one pages is divided into two parts: the first dealing 
with “General Principles of Compensation” and the second with ‘The Legisla- 
tion in Force in France, in Germany, in Great Britain and in Italy.” 

To the general reader the first part discussing principles is the more interest- 
ing. No effort will here be made to summarize it because it is itself in twenty 
pages a model of summarization. In fact, it is so concise that one must study it 
carefully rather than skim through it. 

General principles are discussed in three major sections: (a) “Legal Basis of 
Compensation”; (b) “Conditions of Claiming Compensation”; and (c) “Bene- 
fits Provided.” The section on “Legal Basis” will doubtless prove of maximum 
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interest to students of social welfare as it deals with the conceptions of the na- 
tion’s obligation upon which benefits are paid. Four conceptions of obligations 
are differentiated and discussed, although apparently in no country has any one 
conception been adopted to the exclusion of all others and logically and con- 
sistently applied. All the laws seem to involve some compromises and some 
modifications on the basis of the capacity of the state to pay. The four concep- 
tions are: 

(a) as a debt of gratitude or remuneration for services rendered; (b) as an obligation 
to grant relief, based on the right of every individual to live and on the interdependence 
of all members of society; (c) as an obligation to make good the injury suffered, this 
obligation deriving from the conception that no citizen should be required to contribute 
more than his fair share in the service of the community; (d) as an obligation derived 
from the conception that the State is responsible for all its acts, including the acts of 
the Government. 


The concept “Relief Based on Social Solidarity” is that the benefits granted 
war victims are 
in the nature of relief . . . . rooted in the obligation of the community to assist persons 
who are not capable of self support and if necessary to provide them with the whole of 
their livelihood..... The obligation to grant relief may be considered as deriving on 
the one hand from the right of every individual to live and on the other hand, from 
the fact that it is in the interests of the community not to overlook this right, the in- 
fringement of which would involve social disorders and demoralisation. 


The detailed summarizations of the laws in force in the several countries 
and particularly the laws of Germany are interesting as throwing some light 
upon the problem of integrating compensation of war victims with social secu- 


rity programs for the civilian populations. 
Lewis MERIAM 


BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 


Farmers in a Changing World: The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1940. (Pub- 
lication of the U.S. Department of Agriculture.) Washington, D.C., 
1940. Pp. xii+1215. $1.50. 

This heavy volume is a compendium of more than fifty separate articles, 
with the author of each, in nearly every case, an employee of the Department 
of Agriculture. Within its pages is to be found a panorama of American Agri- 
culture—its history, its significance, and its problems. It should be a valuable 
reference book. 

The fifty-odd articles are grouped under seven headings. The two parts 
which social workers will first turn to are Part III, “The Farmer’s Problems 
Today and the Efforts To Solve Them,” which fills about half the volume, and 
Part V, “What Some Social Scientists Have To Say.” But social workers will 
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look in vain for an adequate treatment of the Farm Security Administration, 
for any discussion of public assistance in relation to farmers, or for an article 
written by a social worker. He will be interested however in such items as rural 
taxation, rural electrification, farm tenancy, overcrowded farms, education for 


rural life, and others. 
F. Z. GLick 


ScHOOL oF SocIAL Work 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Fifth Annual Report of the Social Security Board, 1940. By the FEDERAL 
SECURITY AGENCY. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 


1941. Pp. ix+208. 


The fifth year of the Social Security Board’s operation is notable, first, for 
the development of activities previously begun; and, second, for the extension 
and clarification of the program as a result of the 1939 amendments to the Social 
Security Act. The most significant legislative changes were the organizational 
changes effective July 1, 1939, under the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 1, 
which created the Federal Security Agency; the extension of the federal old 
age insurance program to include family and survivors’ benefits and to make 
benefits payable in 1940 rather than 1942; and the requirement, effective 
January, 1940, that states establish and maintain merit standards for public 
assistance and employment security personnel as a condition of the receipt of 
federal grants under the Social Security Act. 

The first chapter of the Fifth Annual Report presents a summary of these 
changes in the functions and administrative organization of the Social Security 
Board and some of the results as they relate to the working relationships of the 
Board and the other components of the Federal Security Agency, the integra- 
tion of the employment service and unemployment compensation activities 
within the Board, the increased volume and tempo of activities in connection 
with the new provisions for federal old age and survivors’ insurance, which 
constitutes the largest area of the Board’s responsibilities, the establishment of 
policies relating to the use of objective personnel standards applicable to state 
personnel engaged in social security programs, payments to individuals and 
grants to states under the Social Security Act, and the extent to which states 
and eligible jurisdictions have participated in the various social security pro- 
grams. 

With regard to future developments, consideration is given to administra- 
tive and legislative changes needed to promote national security and to special 
and general aspects of the program which the Board believes deserving of fur- 
ther study by the federal government and by the states. Their recommenda- 
tions include extension of the coverage of the social insurance programs as 
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rapidly as feasible to most of the major excepted employments; federal grants- 
in-aid for general relief to offset deficiencies and gaps in other aspects of the 
program and to aid needy migrants and their families; the improvement of state 
unemployment compensation laws to assure more adequate benefits, more ade- 
quate and equitable financial provisions for public assistance programs, particu- 
larly in the case of the maximum federal share of payments to recipients of aid 
to dependent children and administrative costs for old age assistance, and, as a 
means of overcoming serious differences among the states in the levels of pay- 
ments to recipients of public assistance, the inauguration of the principle of 
variable-ratio grants as the basis of federal participation in state programs. 

Separate chapters on each of the three operating bureaus—Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance, Employment Security, and Public Assistance—present a de- 
tailed account of the operations and future plans of these bureaus. 

The final chapter, entitled ‘Coordination and Planning,” deals with adminis- 
trative organization, procedures, and devices through which the functions and 
responsibilities of the Board have been made effective. The social security 
amendments of 1939 have resulted in increased emphasis being given to qualita- 
tive analysis of the operation of the several programs, to more effective imple- 
mentation of existing measures for economic security, and to exploratory stud- 
ies of aspects of insecurity not adequately dealt with by existing legislation. 
An account of the research, analysis, and planning along these lines, together 
with technical publications, is included. 

The Report is supplemented by data relating to developments during the 
period July 1-October 31, 1940, which provide recent information on activities 
of federal and state agencies conceraed with the Social Security program in con- 
nection with the plans for national defense. The Report is implemented by the 
appendixes containing informative statistical data and interpretations relating 
to all phases of the Board’s activities. 

The clear, concise, and complete reporting of activities, results produced, 
contemplated developments, and recommendations for legislative and adminis- 
trative changes is one of the essential instrumentalities of sound administra- 
tion. This excellent document is an achievement in this area. Its contents and 
format commend it for study by other agencies and jurisdictions in all areas of 
public service. 

Confronted with national and international developments that test the very 
foundations of our social, economic, and political structures, it behooves the 
national administration and its counsels to examine and utilize the vital facts 
elucidated in this Report about the well-being of our population at home and the 
urgency of waging war against their needless suffering and discouragement. 
This Report brings out forcibly the actual and potential services that can be 
rendered through the existing national and state organizations under the Social 
Security Act and related public services which provide a nation-wide foundation 
for activities in behalf of enlisted men and their families and others concerned 
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with national defense. This is a striking contrast to the situation existing in 
1917, “when similar problems were raised by the entry of the United States 
into the World War.” It is equally a matter of vital national concern that this 
resource should be utilized and its flexible structure be adequately expanded 
to meet both current needs and to insure protection to long-time programs of 


constructive national development. 
M. BRANSCOMBE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Child-Welfare Services under the Security Act, Development of Program, 
1936-38. (U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 257.) Washington, 
D.C., 1940. Pp. 82. $0.15. 

This “kaleidoscopic record of rural America” includes a brief general review 
of what the states co-operating with the Children’s Bureau in extending social 
services to children under the provisions of the Social Security Act have accom- 
plished in the first two years of the program, together with reports from the 
forty-seven states, District of Columbia, and Alaska on the developments that 
have taken place in each jurisdiction. 

Since the enactment of the Social Security Act general state-wide services 
for children have been made available in all the jurisdictions, including Wyo- 
ming, whose plan for child welfare services was approved December, 19309, 
and Puerto Rico, to whom the benefits of the Social Security Act were extended 
in 1939 and whose plan was approved July, 1940. With the establishment of 
special child welfare divisions within the state organization and with the ap- 
pointment of professionally trained and experienced. child welfare workers there 
has come about improvement in local services to children. The extent of the 
services that are being rendered is indicated by the statement that ‘during the 
month of June 1938 more than 43,000 children in approximately 500 counties 
from Aroostook County in Maine to Riverside County in California and from 
Pembina County in North Dakota to St. Charles Parish in Louisiana were given 
some form of service by workers whose salaries were paid in whole or in part from 
Federal funds allotted to the States.’ Some interesting statistics show that in 
counties where co-operative programs have been set up emphasis is being 
put on keeping children in their own homes rather than providing them with 
foster-care. While all the states must conform to provisions laid down in 
the federal act in order to qualify for federal aid, the Children’s Bureau in ap- 
proving state plans, which are developed jointly with the co-operating state 
welfare agency, takes into account differences in state and local programs for 
child care and protection. Asa result, the individual state reports, which form 
the major part of the bulletin, show considerable variation, but in every one 
there is evidence of greater recognition of the special needs of children. 


Mary ZAHROBSKY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Four Years of Public Welfare in Indiana, 1936-1940. By the INDIANA 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. Indianapolis, 1941. Pp. 375. 


The Indiana Department of Public Welfare is to be congratulated for pub- 
lishing a four-year report that is so attractive in format that it will appeal to 
the general public. The numerous illustrations are interesting and add greatly 
to the informative nature of the report. The Foreword says, “Perhaps no field 
of governmental effort depends to quite such a degree upon public understanding 
as do the various functions of the Department of Public Welfare.” The report 
is presented with a clear understanding of the need for co-operation from the 
public. 

In view of the fact that the substantive report shows the continuous process 
of development and growth of public welfare in Indiana since the passage of the 
1936 Welfare Act, it is ironic that this law should now be so drastically changed 
by the recent passage of Senate Bill No. 14. The report says: 


In short, while no public welfare program worthy of the name may ever be con- 
sidered a finished and completed product, it is probably safe to say that the Indiana 
welfare program has passed through its initial period of development and has entered 
upon its second phase, when, with the mechanics of organization and administration 
safely out of the way, the department may expend its full energies toward serving its 
clients. 


The report itself has been divided into two main parts: the “Department of 
Public Welfare” and the “State Institutions.” The first part contains chapters 
on each of the administrative divisions of the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare. The secord section contains chapters on the various types of institutions. 

The material presented has been selected to serve three main purposes: (1) 
to show how legal responsibilities have been met; (2) to account for the expendi- 
ture of public funds; (3) to present an objective consideration of some of the 
social problems which are the direct concern of the welfare department. 
Throughout, a special effort has been made to present the various welfare func- 
tions in their proper historical perspective. 

The Department of Public Welfare is the product of the Indiana Welfare Act 
of 1936, which grew out of the state effort to co-operate with the federal govern- 
ment after the passage of the Social Security Act. This was the first time the 
state had joined hands with the nation and the county to provide a co-opera- 
tive, planned program to meet social need with the remedies at hand. 

The report gives a picture of the scope of functions administered by the de- 
partment, which is responsible for the well-being of nearly 160,000 unfortunate 
persons. The department has seven major divisions, and the work of the de- 
partment is assigned to and carried out principally through these divisions. 
The personnel of each consists of the director and the necessary technical and 
clerical assistants. They are: Division of Public Assistance, Children’s Divi- 
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sion, Division of Services for Crippled Children, Division of Corrections, Divi- 
sion of Medical Care, Division of General Administration, and the Bureau of 
Personnel. The ninety-two county departments of public welfare, also estab- 
lished by the Indiana Welfare Act of 1936, are described as the front-line service 
units in all federal-state-county public welfare activities. 

One by one, Public Assistance, Child Welfare Services, Services for Crippled 
Children, Medical Care, Corrections, General Administration, Personnel, and 
other services are presented in a very readable way. The laws under which the 
department operates, the organization of the department and the administra- 
tion thereof, and, finally, the services rendered to people under all those various 
programs are clearly described. 

When the state welfare department was established, it was given general 
supervision over all state benevolent and correctional institutions. It was 
charged with the responsibility of setting up modern classification and welfare 
programs in state institutions, of operating a scientific parole system, of making 
periodic inspection of all state and local benevolent and correctional institutions, 
and of extending certain supervisory and advisory services to all institutions of 
the state. 

Later, when the governor created in the Executive Department of the state 
the Division of Supervision of State Institutions to consolidate the management 
of all state institutions, he appointed the administrator of the State Department 
of Public Welfare to head this division. Thus the various institutional welfare 
programs and the managerial duties of industrial and farm programs, building, 
planning, accounting, sales, and employment were consolidated. What is in- 
volved in this supervision of institutions for the Mentally Ill, Feebleminded, 
Epileptic, Adult Offender, Juvenile Delinquent, Tuberculosis, Physically Handi- 
capped, Adult Blind, and Veterans is described in the second part of this report. 


MARIETTA STEVENSON 
AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


Penology Comes of Age in Indiana: The Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
Board of Trustees of the Indiana State Prison, January, 1941. Michigan 
City: Set Up and Printed by Hand in the Institution Printshop by 
the Inmates. 

The title of this Report is explained not because an institution or theory has 
reached the age of twenty-one. It is rather that those responsible for the insti- 
tution think that the organization and administration of the prison has taken 
on the aspects of adult life. “We have determined our goals, uncovered our 
lacks, prepared ourselves for the task of building and rebuilding inmates” 
(the warden’s explanation, p. 39). One of the great difficulties in many fields 
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of welfare administration has been the lack of skilled and frank reporting. In 
this Report there is a genuine attempt to share with the reader the failures as 
well as the successes during the period discussed. For example, the number of 
so-called “escapes” is cited. Whereas only fifteen escaped from federal institu- 
tions with a population of over 16,000; twenty-six escaped from this institution 
with a population of less than 2,700 prisoners. The explanation given is that 
the federal prison administration has not only improved facilities “but person- 
nel superior in terms of training, working conditions, selection and number.” 

The improvement in the plant of the institution is described as are the de- 
ficiencies. There is a new bakery, and greater variety in food and greater con- 
venience in serving is the result. The development of an educational program, 
the difficulties of the employment problem, especially the deficiencies in the 
care for the insane convict, who, in Indiana, as in other jurisdictions seems to 
be a man forgotten by the legislature, are all set out. 

The statistical data supplied in the various appendixes furnish information 
not only with reference to the cost and financial aspects of the administration 
but also with reference to social problems growing out of the situations of the 
various prisoners, their marital status, their parental obligations, their occupa- 
tional experience. 

All this information indicates the intelligence with which the administrative 
authorities are attempting to meet their responsibilities. 

Reports of this kind should be extremely helpful in securing more adequate 
provision for the treatment of persons who have been taken into custody for the 
sake of the community, but to whom the custody and treatment should be 


likewise beneficial. 
S. P. B. 


Biennial Report, California State Department of Social Welfare, 1938-1940. 
Sacramento, 1940. Pp. 82. 


This Report is a clear and usable summary of the work of the California 
department. The inclusion of historical background, procedures given in some 
detail, and a selective use of statistical tables make the data unusually informa- 
tive and easy to read. This is the first report of the present director and it is 
very welcome. 

The department supervises the county administration of the state-county 
programs for the care of the needy aged, blind, and children. A decentralized 
plan of administration permitting certification for eligibility by the county 
office has been in operation in the aid to the needy aged program during the 
past biennium. Experience has proved this to be so satisfactory that similar 
plans are being inaugurated in the other public assistance programs. The maxi- 
mum per capita grant for the aged was increased to $40, effective January, 1940, 
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and eligibility qualifications have undergone considerable redefinition. The re- 
cipient may own real property with an assessed value not to exceed $3,000 and 
personal property value up to $500. Statutory provisions giving the state or 
county any right to the recipient’s property were repealed in 1940. Responsible 
relatives may be proceeded against only if they have filed a state income tax re- 
turn. The most urgent need in the program for the aged is to develop more 
adequate medical care. The maximum per capita grant for the blind remains 
a flat $50 per month. The 1939 legislature authorized the State Department 
of Social Welfare to provide for treatment or operations upon recommenda- 
tion by the Advisory Committee of Ophthalmologists to prevent blindness 
or to restore vision of applicants for or recipients of aid who voluntarily 
apply in writing for such treatment or operation. Unfortunately, no appropri- 
ation was made to make this provision effective. Some 42,000 children receive 
aid under the state law for aid to needy children. The 1939 legislature em- 
powered the Social Welfare Board to set minimum standards of adequate care 
binding upon the counties. In order to discharge its new responsibility the 
department developed a quantity budget and in November, 1939, budget 
schedules were distributed to the counties for development of policy. In 
April, 1940, the Board placed the application of the budget by the counties 
on an experimental basis, experience to be reviewed in April, 1941. In the 
same year the legislature expanded the definition of a half-orphan to include 
children of a father whose whereabouts had been unknown for three years and 
for whom a warrant on a “failure to provide” charge had been issued. The 
effect of these limitations is that the new category fails to provide assistance 
for children deprived of support because the father has left the home. 

In addition to the public assistances the department supervises the child 
welfare program and has important duties in regard to adoption, adult and juve- 
nile probation, and the licensing of boarding-homes and institutions for aged 
persons and children. It also investigates, examines, and reports on the opera- 
tion of tax-supported medical services administered in the interest of the indi- 
gent sick. 

The chief efforts of the department in approaching its organizational, pro- 
cedural, and other administrative problems have been directed toward achiev- 
ing as complete an integration as possible. The creation of a field service con- 
solidated much of the work involving personal contact among the department, 
the counties, and other agencies. Certain steps now in process or recently com- 
pleted include the preparation of a manual and the development of the Division 
of Public Assistance to integrate and co-ordinate the policies and programs of 
the public assistances. Further steps contemplate the grouping of all children’s 
services under a child welfare division and a program for a complete analysis 
of county performance through co-operation between the fiscal field audit staff 
and the field service. 
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Merit system standards approved by the federal Social Security Board were 
accepted by the department in November, 1939, but local sentiment favored a 
larger measure of control than was implied in the standards by the Social Securi- 
ty Board. In addition to properly qualified personnel the department seeks the 
addition of a medical social worker on the state staff to be of particular service 
in the A.D.C. program. Qualified child welfare workers have been added to the 
staffs of a number of counties. 

The Report shows clearly what has been accomplished during the recent 
biennium and the goals which the Department hopes to achieve. Important 
problems of policy are indicated, although some, still in process of solution, 
receive only limited discussion because it is thought they can be discussed 
more significantly after solutions have been reached. 

Carot K. GoLDsTEIN 


Colorado State Department of Public Welfare Quarterly Bulletin and Annual 
Report, 1940. Denver, Colo., 1941. Pp. 53. 


The report of Colorado’s activity in 1940 in the public welfare field is com- 
prehensive and interesting although it deals largely with statistical data. In 
addition to such divisions as Old Age Pensions, Aid to Dependent Children, 
Child Welfare Divisions, etc., there is a special section concerning the new 
Merit System, the Merit System Council, and its organization. Although Col- 
orado has had for years a State Civil Service Commission and presumably all 
state positions have been filled from civil service lists, it has been politically 
dominated and ineffective. 

Following the amendments of the Social Security Act requiring merit system 
appointments, Governor Carr appointed a three-member, unpaid Merit System 
Council, after interrogatories, submitted by the governor to the Colorado Su- 
preme Court, had been answered. The supreme court held that employees of 
county departments of public welfare did not come within the jurisdiction of 
the State Civil Service Commission as they were not state employees—hence 
the creation of the special Merit System Council. At the time the Report was 
published, the Council had merely met and formulated certain policies and pro- 
cedures. 

In Table 3 (p. 3) is a statement of the state and federal funds allotted to coun- 
ties for welfare purposes in 1940. There was an allotment to the counties for tu- 
berculosis aid, but only thirty-two of the sixty-three counties received state funds 
for this purpose. One county (Gunnison) received sixty-two cents for the year. 
One wonders for what this sum was expended and was the need no greater be- 
cause that county boasts of almost continuous sunshine? The fund of fifty-thou- 
sand dollars per year must be used for hospitalization of active cases of tubercu- 
losis in need of assistance, approved by the state department which matches 
county funds for this purpose. According to the Report, since the inception of 
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this program, in July, 1937, 334 cases have been hospitalized at the expense of 
the state and counties—133 cases in 1940. The Division of Tuberculosis gave 
a brief report of its work, but this was largely statistical data. Since Colorado 
is a state which, for years, has been conscious of its tuberculosis problem, it 
would be of interest had the Report discussed some of the results of the program 
in terms of human values. 

With regard to the money expended for Old Age Pensions and the number 
of beneficiaries, it should be explained that Colorado’s Old Age Assistance Law 
creates two classes of pensioners. Class A consists of needy individuals, sixty- 
five years of age and over, whose awards, up to $40 a month, are matched by 
federal funds. Class B recipients are those between the ages of sixty and sixty- 
five who have lived in the state thirty-five years. No federal funds are received 
for this group. The Report states that “inasmuch as O.A.P. is awarded on the 
basis of the individual there may be more than one person in a household eli- 
gible.” There were actually 5,915 households in which two or more individuals 
were awarded O.A.P.—most of these were husband and wife. Colorado spent, 
in 1940, $15,903,374 in “pensions” for the aged; 46,000 aged individuals re- 
ceived this amount, while 18,851 children under the A.D.C. program received 
$1,538,861. In December, 1940, the average O.A.P. award was $31.66, while 
the average grant per child under A.D.C. was $12.40. 

Chart I (p. 7), which rather graphically presents the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the State Public Weliare fund, shows that 74.4 per cent of the total 
disbursements went for Old Age Pensions, while only 7.4 per cent was allotted 
for Aid to Dependent Children, and 9 per cent for General Relief. Administra- 
tive expense was only 4.3 per cent. Federal grants-in-aid accounted for 41.8 per 
cent of the receipts. The expenditures for General Relief in 1940 amounted to 
$1,955,194. The number of recipients under this fund was not given, but the 
average amount per case for November, 1940, was $13.34. 

How do these three divisions—Old Age Pension, Aid to Dependent Children, 
and General Relief—compare with the same categories in other states? The Re- 
port took the month of November, 1940, for comparison. This showed that in 
Old Age Pensions, Colorado’s aged received a more liberal amount than in any 
other state save one (California). For the United States as a whole, the average 
amount per recipient was $20.14, while in Colorado the average was $29.68. 
Under Aid to Dependent Children, in November, 1940, the average amount 
paid per family in Colorado was $30.25, while in the United States as a whole 
the average per family was $32.52. In this category, instead of ranking second 
as to the amount of grant (as in Old Age Pension), Colorado ranked twenty-third. 
Even Wyoming ($32.38), Arizona ($32.38), and Utah ($37.23) were ahead in 
the amounts paid out for care of children in their own homes. In General Re- 
lief, in November, 1940, Colorado ranked thirty-second out of forty-five states 
in the amount of relief issued. Only the southern states, New Mexico, and 
Nebraska gave less to their General Relief families. 
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It is only fair to state that one reason why Colorado’s awards to her aged 
citizens are out of proportion to the care given her needy children and the un- 
employables is due to the fact that in 1937 Colorado amended her constitution 
by provisions for financing the $45 a month pension. The amendment states 
that the Old Age Pension Fund shall be financed from 85 per cent of all net 
revenue accrued from all excise taxes now or hereafter levied upon sales, storage 
use, consumption of any commodity or product, together with 85 per cent of 
all license fees, also 85 per cent of all net revenue received from taxes of any 
kind upon liquor, inheritance taxes, and incorporation fees. Also that no law 
providing revenue for the Old Age Pension Fund shall be repealed unless rev- 
enue is provided in an amount equal to that provided by the measure repealed. 
It also provided that beginning January 1, 1937, a minimum pension of $45 
per month shall be paid to those eligible, less the amount of any net income. 
This amendment immediately decreased greatly the amount of funds available 
for the other categories of relief. There have been two unsuccessful attempts 
since 1937 to amend this article (XXIV) of the state constitution. 

Other sections of special interest in this Report are an article by an interested 
lay person, discussing what a taxpayer expects from county officials in providing 
a program of public welfare, an account of the distribution of elk meat in a 
county, and a story of effective community organization. 

The Report would gain in interest and publicity value if there had been some 
discussion of staff, with a story or two reviewing accomplishments of staff 
members. Also neglected was a discussion of the objectives of the department. 
Another item of interest which might have been included in a Report of this 
kind would have been a discussion of some of the problems submitted to the 
state department by the county welfare departments and their attempted solu- 
tion. 

The position of some of the statistical tables might be questioned, since they 
are given particular prominence covering pages 1-7. There is need for more of 
an analysis of these tables and an interpretation of some of the more interesting 
statistics. Also, it might be possible to set forth some of the statistics in a more 


readable and graphic manner for lay consumption. 
EUNICE ROBINSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Annual Report, Alabama State Department of Public Welfare, for the Fis- 
cal Year October 1, 1939—September 30, 1940. Montgomery, Ala., 1941. 
Pp. 84. 


Looking back upon five years of constructive developments and complex 
problems, the Fifth Annual Report of the Alabama Department of Public Welfare 
attempts “to link the record of public welfare in Alabama with future develop- 
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ments.” Progress has been gradual because in the background and current 
administration of the program is the belief that service te people should emanate 
from “the people’s growing awareness of public welfare needs and their increas- 
ing acceptance of the varied activities of this public service.” While there have 
been variations in detail and emphasis and the “pattern of service” has at times 
been modified, continuity has been maintained, keyed to these philosophies 
which were embodied in the original public welfare law. Looking ahead, the 
department contemplates no major changes, “but rather refinements and im- 
provements in the existing program,” with the focus upon the gaps and ways 
of bridging them. 

Redefining and strengthening the methods of fiscal procedure and budget 
control has been a major accomplishment of the period of the Report. Chapter ii 
gives an excellent account of the financial operations, including the sources of 
funds, procedures for the compilation of budgets, standards of accounting, and 
the system of audits in the state and local departments. 

The principle of personnel selection based on merit has been ingrained in the 
well-defined personnel policy of the Alabama department since its creation and 
was the direct outgrowth of a similar policy which had been effectively main- 
tained by its predecessor, the State Child Welfare Department, since 1923. The 
1939 amendments to the Social Security Act and the enactment in the same 
year of the State Merit Act, therefore, meant no change in philosophy but 
necessitated adaptation of existing procedures to comply with rules and regu- 
lations of the State Personnel Board and the Social Security Board. The State 
Board of Public Welfare is charged by the statute with responsibility for es- 
tablishment of county as well as state personnel standards, and in recognition 
of this continuing authority and responsibility the state board has appointed a 
three-member advisory committee, to be known as the Merit System Council, 
to work with the state board and state department in formalizing the personnel 
standards now covering county department staff members. 

The value of this Report of the activities and motivating philosophies of the 
department is enhanced by the descriptions throughout of the administrative 
processes and devices by which the administrative policies have been defined 
and applied, a wide range of activities have been co-ordinated, a planned pro- 
gram of public relations has been maintained, the standards of service have 
been implemented, and the initiation of new services and procedures have 
been made effective. 

Although the statistical data indicate that average assistance grants are 
lower than national averages and in some cases lower than those of other 
southern states, attention is called to the important fact that these grants 
were consistent with the per capita income of Alabama, which likewise is low. 
Low grants in Alabama are not due to lack of recognition of need. This is borne 
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out both by the Report and the fact that average grants for temporary aid and 
aid to the handicapped, financed by state and local funds, have been com- 
parable to, and in the case of temporary aid higher than, grants for some of the 
groups receiving public assistance under the Social Security Act. 

No summary statement with regard to the accomplishments of the Bureau 
of Child Welfare would be adequate, and the writer, therefore, recommends 
that this section of the Report be read in toto by all public welfare adminis- 
trators, child welfare workers, and citizens interested in the citizens of tomorrow. 


M. B. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Public Services for Children in Oregon: Eleventh Biennial Report of Child 
Welfare in Oregon, July, 1938-June 30, 1940. By the StaTE PuBLIc 
WELFARE Commission. Portland, Ore., 1941. Pp. 76. 


Although this is the first report since the merging of the Child Welfare Com- 
mission with the State Public Welfare Commission in 1939, it is in reality the 
Eleventh Biennial Report for those services formerly supplied by the Child Wel- 
fare Commission. Statistical information is available, therefore, which is similar 
to that presented in previous years regarding institutional care of children, 
state subsidy to private institutions, and adoptions. 

The Report has three major sections dealing with the services made available 
through the State Public Welfare Commission for child welfare. The first of 
these discusses the generally accepted children’s programs of A.D.C., C.W.S., 
and Crippled Children, and, in addition, the general assistance surplus com- 
modity and medical programs of the Commission. Also discussed here are the 
C.C.C. and N.Y.A. programs which, though not operated by the State Public 
Welfare Commission, are additional resources in the community for older chil- 
dren. The second section discusses foster-care and the services rendered by the 
state in these programs. The third section deals with the problems of adoption 
and the transfer of custody of children both legal and informal. 

The material is presented with interpretative discussion of standards to be 
attained in child care as well as the steps that have been taken during the last 
biennium. 

The emphasis has been put on the services rendered to the exclusion of any 
discussion of administration or personnel problems in rendering these services. 
A very brief discussion of the whole program of the Commission would have 
made clearer the part these children’s services play in the larger public welfare 


programs. 
DorotTHy CHAUSSE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Cash Benefits under Voluntary Disability Insurance in the United States. 
(Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Bureau Re- 
port No. 6.) Washington, D.C., 1941. Pp. vit+117. $0.15. 


This survey of voluntary insurance against sickness and disability, by Dr. 
Elizabeth Lewis Otey of the Bureau staff, deals with various forms of private 
voluntary insurance, providing for temporary and permanent disability. 

Disability benefits of commercial insurance companies, including industrial 
insurance companies, are reviewed, and the subject of group insurance is covered 
in some detail. A section on co-operative insurance includes consideration of 
fraternal benefit societies, employee mutual sick-benefit association, and trade- 
union plans. There are several appendixes, including a Bibliography. By way 
of general conclusions, it is pointed out that there is 
no way of determining accurately the number of persons in the United States who are 
insured against disability through voluntary cash-benefit plans. It is safe to say that 
only a small fraction of the population is adequately protected. Some persons in better 
circumstances may hold accident and health policies against temporary disability and 
older life insurance policies with provision for income during permanent disability. 
For the great majority, even of those who hold some type of disability insurance, the 
protection is fragmentary and inadequate. They may have a limited accident policy, 
an accident and sickness policy, insurance against the rare contingency of dismember- 
ment or blindness, or a waiver of life insurance premiums. 


This volume provides a good brief account of the present situation in the 
United States. The inadequacies that result from leaving this important field 


to private enterprise are only too clear. 
E. A. 


Problems of Workmen’s Compensation Administration. By MARSHALL 
Dawson. (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 672.) Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1940. Pp. viii-+227. $0.25. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has added another excellent 
study to its list of comprehensive surveys of workmen’s compensation. Unlike 
a previous survey which the Bureau made of this field in 1919-20, the present 
study, inaugurated in 1934, is general rather than special. It is further distin- 
guished by the fact that it covers not only the forty-seven states, which in 1939 
had workmen’s compensation laws, but eight Canadian provinces and Puerto 
Rico. The purpose of the survey, as pointed out by Commissioner Lubin, is 
“to throw light on the conditions under which the best results from a given type 
of legal provision or administration can be obtained.” 

The second chapter of the volume relating to the experience of the various 
jurisdictions with different types of workmen’s compensation laws during the 
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quarter of a century since the enactment of the first of such laws on this conti- 
nent discusses the many social as well as legal and administrative problems in- 
volved in such legislation. It reveals the progress that has been made in pro- 
viding the injured worker or his surviving family with some degree of security 
and also points out “the gap between the desired objectives and the actual per- 
formance.” While present workmen’s compensation laws are designed to pro- 
vide the worker with prompt and adequate medical care as well as with money 
payments during his period of disability, there are still many workers excluded 
from the system, as chapters on “Persons and Employments Covered” and 
“Injuries and Diseases Covered” so clearly point out. The incompleteness of 
coverage is apparent from the Bureau’s estimate (exact figures not being avail- 
able) that in 1938 only 17,000,000 of the 42,500,000 gainfully employed workers 
were actually protected by workmen’s compensation laws. This gap is due to 
the fact that some state laws are limited to hazardous occupations only, others 
have numerical exemptions, while many jurisdictions exempt from coverage 
certain specific employments—usually agriculture, domestic servants, casual 
workers, and, since the inauguration of public work relief programs, of relief 
workers. Coverage is further restricted by the legal definitions of accident or 
injury, the condition and nature under which the injury was sustained. Because 
of the narrow interpretation of the term “injury,” occupational diseases were 
not covered by the original compensation laws, and even as late as July 1, 1939, 
eighteen of the states still lacked laws on this subject. 

While the situation so far as benefit payments is concerned is considerably 
better than under common law or employer’s liability acts, or even the first 
workmen’s compensation acts, they are in many instances far below a sub- 
sistence level. Moreover, limitations upon weekly or total payments as well 
as the periods during which benefits are payable frequently mean that the 
injured worker or his dependents in case he is killed must ask for assistance, 
public or private, in order to save themselves from starvation. So far as render- 
ing “after-care service” to the injured workers and their dependents after an 
award has been made, the findings of the survey show that “this is largely a 
neglected field in the development of compensation administration.” While 
most of the states have taken advantage of the Federal Vocational Act of 1920 
in restoring physically handicapped workmen to vocational usefulness, the 
survey found that all too often this opportunity was passed by or incompletely 
utilized. The chapters on “Cooperation with Rehabilitation Agencies” and “Al- 
lied Services of Workmen’s Compensation Administration” indicate the need for 
a closer working relationship with other state agencies concerned with the better- 
ment of working conditions. 

The chapter on “Medical Aid” should be of interest to social workers since 
it discusses the points that need to be guarded in providing the injured worker 
with adequate medical care. The various ways of insuring against workmen’s 
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compensation risks are touched on briefly, but, as is pointed out, further study 
of the relative advantages and disadvantages of the various types—especially 
of the exclusive and competitive state fund—needs to be made. Throughout 
the volume attention is called to the importance of having technical experts, 
who are assured permanence of tenure, as administrators of the law, for only 
through qualified personnel is practical improvement of administrative pro- 
cedure possible. As the author-points out: 


From the point of view of social need, the outstanding problem in the further de- 
velopment of the compensation system is how to broaden workmen’s compensation 
coverage to include, as nearly as possible, all workers, and to compensate all types of 
industrial injuries. Second only to this is the need of setting up the administrations on a 
basis, as to support and personnel policy, that will make possible a high standard of 
efficiency in claims settlement and in the preventive and restorative services of a com- 
plete compensation system. 


Social workers who want a concise, clear presentation of the various aspects 
of workmen’s compensation, especially of administrative problems, will find 
this volume very instructive and useful. The principal features of workmen’s 
compensation laws are included in the Appendix as is a selected bibliography 
of references most generally in use and usually available at local libraries. 


M. Z. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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